17.596 

PERSONS  attended  the 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Relays.  March  29.  at 
the  Chicago  Stadium 
.  .  .  the  largest  indoor 
track  meet  crowd  in 
1952  .  .  .  attracted  by 
Sports  Page  publicity 
in  the  Daily  News. 


US  .  .  .  MORE  SALES 
.  .  .  than  any  other  pro¬ 
motion  we  hare  ever 
undertaken."  This  is 
port  of  a  letter  from 
Francis  J.  Oelerich  of 
the  Oelerich  &  Berry 
Company  after  a  double 
page  Daily  News  ad 
February  21. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  S.  KNIOHT,  fdffer  6  Psbiitfeer 


"Our  newsprint  just  arrived  •  .  . 

thank  goodness  we're  using  Corona!" 


With  all  costs  as  high  as  they  are  I 
today,  it’s  no  wonder  that  pub- 1 
Ushers  welcome  the  opportunity  I 
to  save  money  wherever  they , 
can.  Many  are  turning  to  greater 
mat  shrinkage  to  cut  their  paper 
costs,  since  this  aUows  consider¬ 
able  reductions  in  the  widths  of 
newsprint  rolls.  Still  others  are 
using  narrower  column  widths  i 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  | 
Linotype  Corona  has  enabled ' 
many  publishers  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  economy  measures  j 
—without  sacrificing  legibility! 
This  face  was  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  come  up  clean  and 
sharp  eve*  under  severe  mat 


shrinkage,  retaining  the  read¬ 
ability  and  clarity  that  has  made 
it  so  popular  with  newspaper 
readers.  By  the  same  token,  it 
looks  good  and  stands  up  well 
when  narrower  column  widths 
are  employed. 

Then  again.  Corona  helps  save 
newsprint  by  providing  greater 
word  count.  This  big-looking 
face  gives  the  optical  equivalent 
of  a  letter  a  full  size  larger,  with 
the  space  economy  of  a  smaller 
size.  Thus,  the  same  amount  of 
copy  can  be  set  in  less  space, 
and  effect  sizable  savings  in 
newsprint  right  from  the  start. 
Corona  saves  readers’  eyes,  too. 


Designed  for  utmost  legibility, , 
its  characters  are  big  and  open, 
with  plenty  of  contrast  between  i 
blacks  and  whites.  It  gives  the 
page  good  color  and  texture,! 
and  it  also  makes  reading  easy 
and  pleasant. 

If  you’d  like  to  stretch  your 
newsprint  dollars,  and  give  your 
readers  a  welcome  change  at  the 
same  time,  ask  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer  about  a 
new  Corona  format  for  top  read¬ 
ability  with  maximum  newsprint 
economy.  Write  for  new  Corona 
specimen  folder.  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
,  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


corona 
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LINOTYPE 
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Set  in  Linotupe  Corona  and  Spartan 


Like  other  retailers  with  stores  in  both 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  we  find  that 
equivalent  advertising  and  sales  impact 

in  both  halves  of  the  Twin  Cities  is  a  must.” 


Lloyd  D.  Borkus 

Presidonf,  Snydor  Drug  Stores,  Inc. 

(Twin  Cities  largest  drug  store  chain) 


^  Of  the  1,107,000  people  in  the 

St.  PauUMinneapolis  Metropolitan  Area  . 


THEY  CAN  BE  REACHED 
EFFECTIVELY  ONLY  BY  THE 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH- PIONEER  PRESS 


PER  CENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  COVERAGE 

ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH.  OTHER  TWIN 

PIONEER  PRESS  t  CITY  DAILIESH 

Morning  . 52.7 .  2.9 

Evening  . 85.0 .  7.8 

Sunday  . 89.3 . 19.5 

®U.  S.  CENSUS— 1950  tABC.  DEC.  31—1950  ttABC,  MARCH  31  —  1951 


*Of  the  four  counties  in  the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis 
Metropolitan  County  Area,  Ramsey  and  Dakota 
form  the  St.  Paul  "Half". 


Wkat  Our  Rea<Lr6  S'l 


Correct  Use  of  Words  vent,  not  for  the  sake  of  decreasing 

To  THE  Editor:  I  found  the  ar-  advertising  space.  To  advocate 
tide  on  “What  to  Study”  in  jour-  such  a  policy  is  the  height  of  folly 
nalism  school  (April  12,  pace  .52)  (O  While  advertising  space  may 
most  interesting — and  enlighteninc  relative,  a  genuine  diminution 
—for  what  it  didn’t  say  as  well  of  newspaper  advertising  space 


Busy  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


A  No.  1  TEST  MARKET  RICH  IN 
AIL  GOOD  BUSINESS  ESSENTIALS 


RETAIL  SALES 

$626,171,000 

6.991 


To+al  No.  of  Retailers 


as  for  what  it  did. 

The  young  graduates  of  Ohio 
University  gave  their  inquisitors 
good  advice  on  all  counts  men¬ 
tioned.  Perhaps  lack  of  space  in 
E&P  did  not  allow  all  questions 
and  answers  to  be  covered,  but  I 
i  found  one  piece  of  advice  conspic- 
I  uously  missing — study  the  English 
language  and  its  individual  words. 

If  we  can  use  the  columns  of 
'  most  newspapers  today  as  ex¬ 
ample,  many  young  reporters, 

1  and  we  older  ones  too,  need  to 
study  words.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  those  attending  that  tea  know 
when  to  use  the  word  “virtual” 
correctly?  Or  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “since”  and  “as”;  or  the 
correct  use  of  the  phrase  “point 
out”? 

Learning  techniques  of  report¬ 
ing  is  essential,  but  let’s  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  we  must  know  how 
to  use  the  tools  of  our  trade. 

Winston  C.  Fournier 
O' all  Street  Journal, 


Dallas,  Texas. 


WHOLESALE  SALES 

$618,817,000 


Regarding 
an  Akron 


Tofal  No.  of  Wholesalers.  . 


978 


FARM  INCOME 

$95,385,000 

No.  of  Industrial  Workers  74,791 

No.  of  Manufacturers  .  .  903 

No.  of  Family  Units  ...  181,650 


B-ble  Serialized 
To  The  Editor: 
your  comment  that 
daily  is  running  the  Bible  serially, 
1  beg  leave  to  advise  that  the 
Richwood  (W.  Va.)  News  Leader 
has  been  at  it  a  long  time — 
through  the  Leviticus. 

H.  G.  Rhawn 
Publisher,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
News. 


would  prevent  the  merchants  from 
doing  an  adequate  job  in  present¬ 
ing  their  story  to  the  public  which, 
in  turn,  could  very  well  lead  to 
the  stagnation  of  the  retail  com¬ 
munity  which  the  paper  serves. 

(2)  While  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  may  be  relative,  it  is  not  rela¬ 
tive  between  types  of  advertisinii 
and  to  discourage  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  Mr.  Canham  suggests,' 
might  very  well  lead  to  building 
up  radio  or  television  advertising 
as  well  as  billboard,  direct  mail, 
circulars  and  other  types  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

There  has  been  long  manifested, 
unfortunately,  a  will  to  national 
suicide  on  the  part  of  many  who 
advocate  a  certain  type  of  Amer 
ican  foreign  policy,  and  a  further 
compulsion  to  self-dsgtruction  on 
the  part  of  certain  leaders  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  who  fondle 
Socialism.  But  this  is  the  fint 
eruption  of .  a  sentiment  in  the 
newspaper  business  to  destroy  it¬ 
self  by  bringing  about  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  advertising.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Canham’s  is  only  a  passing  mani¬ 
festation  of  Spring  fever. 

William  Loeb 
President  and  Publisher, 
Manchester  (N.  H.) 

Union  Leader. 
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Source:  all  figures  from 
SRD  1951-52  consumer  markets 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

DAILY  .  209.229 

SUNDAY  .  320.864 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
AT  OISE  LOW  COST! 


l^c  SYRACUSE 


AU  MKMBS 

»L0CAL! 


^  HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

'  HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

’  (Sunday)  (Sunday) 


«ENERAl  ADVERTISING  REPAESENTATIVET  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Rate  to  Reduce  Ads 
Is  Socialistic  Folly 

To  THE  Editor:  In  the  April  5 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Er¬ 
win  Canham.  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  urges  news¬ 
papers  to  raise  their  advertising 
rates  in  order  to  “cause  advertis¬ 
ers  to  use  less  space.”  Mr.  Can¬ 
ham  passes  off  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  this  by  saying  that  since 
advertising  space  is  relative,  if  it 
is  all  cut  down  this  will  not  do 
any  harm. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Can- 
ham’s  interests  lie  in  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  editorial  side  of  newspaper 
business,  and  not  in  the  practical 
or  business  side.  It  may  very  well 
be  necessary  to  raise  advertising 
rates,  as  it  has  been  frequently 
necessary  in  the  past,  only  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  newspapers  .sol- 


Woman's  Page  Items: 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express:  “Miss  Smith  has  1.500 
hours’  lying  to  her  credit.” 


Washington  (D.  C.)  Tiines-Her- 
aid:  “Mrs.  Smith  wore  black  shoes 
and  white  house  which  display^ 
her  shapely  figure  to  advantage, 


Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal:  “Mrs.  Smith  will  be  assisted 
by  the  fast  matrons  of  Calvary 
Chapter.  Mrs.  Jones  is  the  mother 
of  the  chapter.” 


Barre  (Mass.)  Gazette:  “Miss 
Smith  was  a  decent  guest  at  the 
home  of  her  mother.” 


Glendale  (Calif.)  New.s-Prea, 
describing  a  tasty  dish:  “Miss 
Smith  was  selected  as  the  Glen 
dale  Exchange  Club’s  ‘Youth  of 
the  Month’  award  dinner." 


Vol.  8.5.  No.  18,  April  20.  1I>52.  Editor  &  PuWioher.  The  Fourth  Estate  U 
puldiehed  every  Saturday  with  an  .additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Editor  « 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  147.5  Broa^lwiiy,  Times  Tower.  Times  S<iu.are.  New  5’ork 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  ■ 
.Aminal  subscription  $5.00  in  U.  S.  A.,  $5.50  in  Canada;  $6  in  other  coiintnM- 
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I  am  liulUitnu-^iqsz. 


Ushered  into  a  new  world, 

I  had  a  bustling,  brawling,  bruising  youth. 

I  was  a  potential  giant  awakening  in  a  world  of  giants. 

People  were  hurt  when  I  first  stirred  in  life; 

Then  I  grew  and  learned; 

Then  I  matured  and  knew  that  Ik 

Though  I  work  with  water  and  metal  and  chemicals  and  fire, 

I  am  more  than  these  things. 

I  am  the  people’s  work!  V  * 

I  am  the  people’s  dream  I 
/  am  the  people! 

With  maturity,  I  have  grown,  too,  in  social  responsibility  | 

To  the  people,  w 

To  America! 

And  even  to  those  beyond  our  shores. 

My  efforts  are  not  in  selfish  interest; 

Rather,  all  my  brain  and  brawn  strives  (or  the  good  of  the  many. 

/  am  the  American  way! 

Now,  I  have  sworn  that  these  things  shall  be: 

1  shall  deliver  cver.better  products  to  those  who  use  my  fruits! 

I  shall  offer  equal  opportunity  to  those  who  work  at  my  side 
Whatever  their  race! 

Whatever  their  creed! 

Whatever  their  color! 

Whatever  their  national  origin! 

I  shall  forever  do  my  part  to  keep  America  great! 

And  why? 

Because  only  in  this  way  can  I  remain  a  healthy  force  in  our  free  world. 
For  when  I  am  healthy,  America  prospers 
And  tyrants  tremble  before  my  might. 


I  am  America’s  life-blood! 

I  am  America’s  strength ! 

/  am  the  bulwark  of 

the  World’s  freedom! 


Cmntkiiwi  GENERAL  CABLE  CORPORATION 
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PARIS— United  Press  correspondent  JACK 
MEEHAN  shows  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  a  dispatch  carrying  late  results  of 
voting  in  Republican  primary  elections. 


Press  radiophoto 


SEA  ISLAND,  Go.— Prince  Bernhard  of 
the  Netherlands,  right,  chats  during  the 
Easter  holiday  with  U.  P.  reporter  TAD 
SZULC  and  U.  P.  photographer  JACK 
YOUNG. 


United  Pr«i 


PANMUNJON,  Korea-Adm.  C.  Turner  Joy,  chief  of  the  United 
Nations  delegation  to  the  Ponmunjon  peoce  talks,  is  interviewed 
outside  the  conference  tents  by  EARNEST  HOBERECHT,  U.  P- 
generol  manager  for  Asia. 


POLO  GROUNDS,  New  York  — Home  run  hero  Bobby  Thomson, 
left,  and  pitcher  Sol  Moglie  smile  at  one  of  U.P.  baseball  editor 
CARL  LUNOQUIST'S  questions  before  the  Giants'  opening  game: 
Do  you  think  you  can  beat  the  Dodgers  again? 


United  Press  Movietone  photo 


BELGRADE,  Yugoslavia— In  an  exclusive  interview.  Marshal  Tito 


tells  United  Press  correspondent  HELEN  FISHER  that  he  thinks 


SIOUX  CITY,  la.— U.P.  cameraman  EO  ECKHARDT,  left,  suspends 
taking  pictures  of  the  Missouri  River  floods  to  hear  the  report 


United  Press  telephoto 


another  world  war  is  unlikely. 


that  Georae  Billinaham.  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


United  Press  photo 


U.P.  correspondent  DICK  McFARLAND. 


United  Press  photo 


WASHINGTON  — United  Press  reporter  ROBERT  E.  LEE,  stand¬ 
ing,  interviews  C.I.O.  President  Philip  Murray  on  events  leading 
to  the  government's  seizure  of  steel,  as  U.  P.  photographer 
MILTON  FREIER  takes  the  labor  chief's  picture.  Listening  in  is 
David  J.  McDonald,  seated  center,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers. 


United  Press 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 


NEW  YORK— Detective  Kathryn  Barry,  right  (whose  face  police 
never  allow  to  be  photographed)  shows  U.  P.'s  ELIZABETH 
TOOMEY  an  opium  pipe  seized  in  a  recent  raid.  Capt.  Peter  A. 
Terronova,  chief  of  the  Narcotics  Squad,  looks  on. 
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New  production  will  add 
253,000  tons  annually. 

See  ANPA  Newsprint  Report 


Plas»ics»ereotypemold«^ 

blanket  now  used  by  300 

newspapers. 

See  /1NR4  Research  Progress 
Report 


Pressf  reedom  in  jeopardy. 

See  Report  of  AN  PA  Federal 
Laws  Committee 

web  tension  control 

,s»em  mos*'®*®**- 

Progress 


1 

N®'’®"  e  oooin  o«®** 

‘^“"'""operboy  P'®^'""'' 

r.  of 


improved  eng 
\oupe. 

Progress 


A  wealth  of  practical  suggestions  and  valuable  information  like  that  pointed 
out  above  is  available  to  you  in  the  ANPA  Convention  proceedings  re¬ 
ports,  and  in  the  ANPA  Bulletins  to  members  weekly  throughout  the  year. 


Presented  as  a  service  to  newspapers  by 

the  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  "NEARLY  EVERYBODY"  reads. 
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businesses 


bring  you  III  products! 


If  this  space  wei  e  completely  covered  with  dots  like  these 
nnHtHtH  •  there ’d  be  47,321.  And  that’s  the  number  of 
businesses  — big,  medium,  and  small  — that  bring  you  the 
farm  equipment,  refrigerators,  motor  trucks,  and  other 
products  bearing  the  International  Harvester  name. 

What  we  are  saying  is  ...  IH  is  a  big  business  but  it  got 
that  way  by  receiving  help  and  giving  help  to  others.  In 
fact,  big  business  cannot  operate  without  the  help  of  other 
businesses. 

Small  business  supplies  International  Harvester. 

We  at  Harvester  buy  raw  materials,  supplies,  and  services 
from  39,991  different  businesses  located  throughout  the 
nation. 

Small  business  sells  Harvester  products.  We  market 
through  7,329  independent  dealers  .  .  .  most  of  them  small 
businessmen  who  sell  and  service  our  products. 

This —  including  International  Harvester —  makes 
a  grand  total  of  47,321  businesses.  All  of  these  com¬ 
panies  are  associated  together  to  serve  the  essential 
industries  of  agriculture,  transportation,  construction 
and  food  preservation. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1952 


What  about  Defense  Contracts?  The  same  big-business, 
small-business  teamwork  applies  here !  International  Har¬ 
vester  will  sub-contract  between  80  and  90  percent  of  the 
parts  and  materials  required  for  its  present  defense  con¬ 
tracts.  Almost  half  of  these  sub-contractors  ar  e  businesses 
employing  500  people  or  less.  Many  more  are  medium¬ 
sized  ...  a  few  are  big  businesses  working  as  sub-contrac¬ 
tors  to  IH  just  as  IH  also  works  as  a  sub-contractor  to 
others  in  defense  work. 

Small,  medium-sized,  and  big  business  .  .  .  here  is  the 
cooperating  team  that  makes  up  America’s  economy.  It 
means  more  goods  more  economically  produced,  and 
higher  living  standards  for  everyone. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

Builders  of  products  that  pay  for  themselves  in  use  .  .  .  International 
Trucks  •  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors 
Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  •  Refrigerators  and  Freezers 
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There  s  a 

BIG  DIFFERENCE 

between  an 
Average  Good  Bowler 
ond'the 


^lAJkat  Our  ^eaJe 


April  Fool  Business 

To  THE  Editor:  On  April  1, 
the  News-Dispatch  printed  a  start¬ 
ling  April  Fool  gag  yarn  on  Page 
1.  It  caused  a  lot  of  comment 
and  chuckles,  and  even  roped  in 
a  few  hasty  readers.  They  hurried 
to  the  lakefront  to  “see”  the  flying 
saucer. 

No  one  should  have  been 
fooled.  There  are  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  tipoffs  in  the  story  before 
the  final,  tell-all  paragraph. 

We  never  dreamed  we’d  fool 
another  newspaper — but  we  did. 

Today  a  reader  passed  along  a 
copy  of  the  April  *  5  issue  of  an 
Illinois  daily.  On  the  front  page 
was  a  straight-away  story  under 
this  head: 

Flying  Saucer 
Crash  Landed  In 
Lake  Michigan 

“Penny,  granddaughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Claudia  Maxwell,  re¬ 
ceived  a  newspaper  clipping  from 
her  mother  in  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
telling  of  a  flying  saucer  crashing 
in  Lake  Michigan  Monday  night 
at  midnight.  Penny  is  office  secre¬ 
tary  for  Dr.  M.  W.  Apple  of  this 
city.” 

We  can’t  be  sure,  of  course, 
that  the  “mother”  didn’t  clip  off 
the  last  paragraph  of  our  yam  be¬ 
fore  sending  it  to  her  daughter, 
as  a  gag.  Even  so,  I  don’t  see  how 
anyone  can  read  our  outlandish 
yam  without  becoming  suspicious 
from  the  third  paragraph’s  snarling 
MP. 

You  never  know,  do  you . . . 

Al  Spiers 

Editor, 

Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
News-Dispatch . 

P.S.  Our  pix,  as  you  probably 
have  already  surmised,  was  a 


simple  composite — the  saucer  and ' 
helicopter  (nifty  touch,  eh?)  su¬ 
perimposed  on  a  beach  scene. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  story 
read:  “Admiral  -  General  Lirpa 
Loof  was  in  charge  of  the  hassle, 
and  if  you  spell  his  name  back¬ 
wards  you  might  get  the  general! 
idea  of  this  admiral  gag.” 

A.S.  i 


50  Years  Ago — ^The  Johnsosi 
Typesetter  is  a  new  machine 
patented  by  a  Portland,  Me.  firm  ^ 
for  setting  and  justifying  type  . . .  i 
Denver  (Colo.)  Times  is  sold  at  j 
auction  for  $110,000  to  David  H. 
Moffat,  local  banker  who  held 
$125,000  mortgage. 

From  Editchi  &  Publishq 
*  *  * 

30  Years  Ago — ^Bureau  of  Ad-  j 
vertising  reports  1921  national 
linage  expenditures  of  $180,000,-1 
000  in  newspapers. 

From  Editor  &  Publishei 
*  *  * 

10  Years  Ago — OPA  freezes 
newsprint  price  at  $50  a  ton  . . . 
Assistant  Attorney  Thurman  Ar¬ 
nold  tells  a  Senate  committee  that 
some  kinds  of  industrial  institu¬ 
tional  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers  do  their  firms  more  harts 
than  good. 

From  Editor  &  Publishek. 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.  Y.) 
warns  that  groups  favoring  “fair 
trade”  legislation  are  working 
toward  laws  which  would  make  H 
illegal  to  advertise  and  deliver 
goods  across  state  lines  at  below 
agreed  prices. 
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STATE  PRESS  ASSociatioM. 


And  there’s  a  big 
difference  in  Houston 
between  the  other 
newspapers  and 
The  Chronicle — 
the  champion. 

For  example  .  .  . 


For  additional  focfs  about  tho  Mo.  I 
paper  in  the  South's  Mo.  1  market,  eontaet 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  Offite. 


e  Houston  Chronicle 


«.  w.  McCarthy 

Advertising  Director 


M.  J.  GIBBONS 
Notionel  Advertitirtg  Monoger 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Nationol  Represontothrei 


“Sorry,  Senator  ...  we  just  voted  not  to  listen  to  any  more  off-tbf 
record  speeches.” 
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*Neu8tadt  Service  measures  91  commodities  cover¬ 
ing  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  apparel,  ftemiture 
and  piece  goods.  Each  is  broken  down  into  6  price 
zones. 


During  1951  The  Chronicle  published  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  Houston  newspaper  in 
each  and  every  price  range  in  every  commodity 
group  measured  by  the  George  Neustadt  Service.* 
The  Chronicle  has  had  this  phenominal  lead  since 
the  inception  of  this  service  in  Houston  in  1946. 


coast  to  coast 


National  advertising  campaigns  originate  in  certain  wisely-defined  and  strategic 
points  right  across  the  map.  It  is  significant  that  The  Branham  Company  has  offices  at  ever/  one. 
\  of  these  creative  centers  with  service  and  personnel  geared  to  both  the  immediate 
\  sector  and  the  national  picture. 

\  Branham-men  are  seasoned  advertising  counselors.  Market  and  media-wise 
th^y  are  in  constant  daily  contact  with  all  factors  that  develop  national 
odvertising  policy  and  campaigns.  Branham  is  a  sales  organization  representing 

leading  media  and  serving  agencies  and  national  advertisers.  Branham-men  also 
\work  closely  with  field  representatives,  distributors,  dealers,  etc. 

\  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


eA€lU€€m€t/ 


DDI 

LilUi 

BKf 

klinJ 
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" to  give  the  news 
impartially, 
without  fear  or  favor, 
regardless  of  any  party, 
sect  or  interest  involved.” 


J}0rk  ®ime0 

"AIL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


Tl!ljlUl!i  GIVES  W  Wfr /S 
STEEL  SEIZBSE  , 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Truman’s  Implied  Seizure 
Power  Is  Hit  By  ANPA 


Convention  Passes  Gen.  Adler's 
Resolution  of  Condemnation 

By  Ray  Erwin 

President  Truman’s  implication  Talbot  Patrick,  Rock  - 


Slocum  Elected 
To  Secretary  Post 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  is  the  new  secretary  of 
the  ANPA.  He 
was  elected  on 


“The  Government  of  the  United  elected  on 

States  seized  the  steel  industry  of  Thursday  to  suc- 
this  nation  without  due  process  j  ^  Stack- 

of  law  or  compensation,”  he  de-  f  „  nn 

dared.  “More  recently  in  a  collo-  ,  p  ^  ’ )  Express 
quy  with  a  member  of  the  ANPA,  retired  from’ 

the  President  made  a  statement  j^e  board  after 
that  gives  grave  concern.  1  refer  J2  years  of  serv- 


President  Truman  s  implication  Talbot  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.  that  gives  grave  concern.  1  refer  nf  «prv 

it  the  ASNE  press  conference  last  C.)  Herald,  moved  to  amend  it  to  to  the  ASNE  press  conference  at  •  ^ 
week  that  he  might  have  the  power  include  freedom  of  religion,  which  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lan-  ^ 

to  seize  the  press  was  scathingly  speech  and  assembly,  pointing  out  caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  asked  Other  otncers 

denounced  by  members  of  the  that  the  resolution  as  offered  dealt  a  question  and  received  a  renlv  ®  ®  re-elected. 

A _ : _  VT _  _  __i_  _  _• _  .1  .  •  r  J*  Pr^ci- 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  only  with  the  seizure  of  steel  and 
Association  at  the  closing  session  the  possible  seizure  of  the  press, 
of  the  66th  annual  convention  Gen.  Adler  opposed  the  amend- 


“We  are  not  allowed  to  quote  Slocum 

the  President  directly,”  explained  i  »  v 

Gen.  Adler,  “but  the  official  trans-  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News; 


Thursday  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ment  on  the  ground  that  he  felt  cript  shows’  that  he  indicated  that  BiKKcrs, 

Hotel.  his  resolution  dealt  with  facts  con-  under  similar  circumstances  he  ( Ga. )  Newspapers;  and 

The  members,  with  only  four  cerning  steel  and  comment  about  could  seize  the  press  for  the  good  *-• 

dissenting,  passed  a  ringing  resolu-  the  press  and  added  that  nothing  (Cnntinupd  nn  nnt>t>  Chester  County  Publishers, 

lion  which  had  been  offered  had  been  said  about  interfering  ^  ' 

Wednesday  by  Maj.-Gen.  Julius  with  churches  or  assembly.  m  ■  ■ 


Ochs  Adler,  general  manager  of 
VeH'  York  Times. 

Tniman’s  Disavowal 


Galt  Braxton,  Kinston  (N.  C.) 
Free  Press,  as  one  of  those  who 
had  seconded  the  Adler  resolution. 


Research  Institute 
Readied  for  Jackpot’ 

The  four-year-old  mechanical  Mr.  Williams  said  the  Institute 


[At  his  Thursday  morning  news  expressed  opposition  to  the  Patrick  J*  J  ^  JC ^ 

conference,  Mr.  Truman  said  that  amendment. 

at  no  time  did  he  state  or  mean  to  „  The  four-year-old  mechanical  Mr.  Williams  said  the  Institute 

imply  that  he  had  any  intention  of  .  .  .  npu/<:natv>r<!  and  '^sc^rch  program  of  ANPA  will  corporation  directors  would  be 

seizing  the  press  or  radio.  He  was  achieve  stature  of  a  corporate  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from 

shaking  to  the  editors  only  of  .  ’  mnrh  alien-  enterprise — ANPA  Research  Insti-  the  ANPA  Board.  Pennsylvania 

e  general  welfare  of  the  country.  g-  . .  “facetious  — “"^er  a  change  in  by-  law  requires  at  least  three  be  resi- 

Smce  then,  he  said,  there  has  been  tion  was  being  Paid  to  factious  Thursday.  dents  of  that  state.  It  is  likely, 

a  lot  of  howy  about  seizing  news-  “  rewrite  of  the  Association’s  Mr.  Williams  said,  that  J.  L.  Stack- 

papers  and  radio  stations.  Wee  and  she  opposed  both  the  resolu-  of  purposes  and  of  its  house,  general  manager  of  the 


Pages  17  and  108. 

At  a  news  conference  after 
ANPA  adjournment,  reporters  ap- 


tion  and  the  amendment.  certificate  of  in^rpc 

Only  4  Oppose  membership  specified 

There  being  no  further  comment  an  authorized  function. 


certificate  of  incorporation,  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  would  be- 
membership  specified  research  as  come  an  officer  of  the  Institute. 


prised  President  Charles  F.  Me-  from  the  floor,  a  vote  was  taken  on 
C^ill  of  what  Mr.  Truman  had  the  amendment,  only  six  voting  in 


„•  ...  its  favor.  The  resolution,  without  since  the  laboratory  is  at  Easton, 

I  don  t  think  he  was  misquo-  the  proposed  amendment,  then  was  Pa.  its  finances  will  continue  to 
l*d,  Mr.  McCahill  replied.  “This  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  be  derived  from  ANPA.  Last  year, 
statement  (by  Mr.  Truman)  cer-  Only  four  stood  in  opposition,  and  approximately  $190,000  of  the 
tainly  does  not  square  with  what  he  jt  ^vas  estimated  about  500  voted  $800,000  dues  collection  was  al- 
have  said  at  his  jn  favor  of  it,  Mr.  Williams  told  located  to  the  research  program, 
press  conference  attended  by  jbe  reporters.  General  Manager  Cranston  Wil- 

tne  editors.  Convent  ion  registration  was  flams  said. 

Amendment  Killed  1,115.  “But  some  day,”  he  added,  “the 

“All  1  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  McCahill  Institute  may  hit  the  jackpot,  and 
newspapers,”  he  continued  in  a  called  for  Congress  to  define  the  bring  in  its  own  revenue  from  pat- 


an  autnonzea  lunciion.  jbe  revision  of  the  ANPA  by- 

The  Institute  will  be  chartered  brings  them  up  to  date,  more 

under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  keeping  with  modern  interests 


General  Manager  Cranston  Wil- 


of  the  members. 

Enlargement  of  the  board  from 
12  to  20  members,  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  date,  if  ratified  by  the  mem¬ 
bership,  would  be  provided  in  a 
third  change. 

President  Charles  F.  McCahill 


Amendment  Killed  1,115.  “But  some  day,”  he  added,  “the  pointed  out  in  his  annual  report 

“All  1  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  McCahill  Institute  may  hit  the  jackpot,  and  that  the  Association’s  founders 
newspapers,”  he  continued  in  a  called  for  Congress  to  define  the  bring  in  its  own  revenue  from  pat-  “confronted  no  such  problems  as 
'lein  that  Cranston  Williams,  President’s  powers  of  seizure.  Dr.  ent  royalties,  special  services,  etc.”  fuce  us  who  publish  newspapers 
ANPA  general  manager,  said  was  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  publisher  of  ANPA  itself  is  tax-exempt  and  today”  when  they  wrote  the  by- 
ncniiniscent  of  Will  Rogers.  “After  the  expropriated  La  Prensa  in  At-  tbe  Research  Institute  will  enjoy  laws  65  years  ago.  The  particular 
following  Truman’s  words  for  nine  gentina,  told  the  convention  how  the  same  status,  any  funds  received  objects  then  dealt  with  business 


y*ars,  1  do  not  think  his  new  a  political  dictator  seized  the  press  being  used  solely  for  research. 


interests  of  the  members,  namely 


statement  squares  with  his  earlier  in  his  country.  (See  page  14.) 


Since  the  initial  allowance  of  credit  standing  of  firms  deal- 


one.  The  premise  of  the  resolu-  “We  have  just  heard  an  im-  $40,000  in  1948,  ANPA  members  '"g  with  newspapers. 

'•on  is  that  the  President  w^s  re-  pressive  and  tragic  account  by  the  have  spent  close  to  $500,000  for  The  problems,  according  to  Pres- 
Ported  correctly  in  the  press  last  great  and  gallant  publisher  of  a  the  work  which  is  under  the  super-  ident  McCahill,  seemed  to  be  al- 

"  newspaper  in  a  sister  Republic  of  vision  of  the  Mechanical  Research  most  wholly  confined  to  bad  credit 

'Vhen  the  Adler  resolution  came  how  his  property  was  seized  by  Committee.  C.  M.  Flint,  research  risks,  advertising  practices,  etc.  .  .  . 

np  at  the  closed  meeting,  the  Reso-  his  government.”  declared  Gen.  director,  heads  a  staff  of  23  per-  “Looking  back  in  the  light  of  to- 

•utions  Committee,  being  the  Board  Adler.  “Certain  recent  events  have  sons,  including  19  at  the  laboratory  day’s  difficulties,  life  was  simple 

of  Directors,  recommended  unani-  transpired  in  this  country  that  which,  with  its  equipment,  has  a  and  business  problems  infinitely 


"•ously  that  it  be  adopted. 


have  given  us  food  for  thought. 


value  in  excess  of  $300,000. 


less  complex.” 
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Adler  Resolution 

_ continued  from  page  11 


of  the  country.  .\t  best,  he  left 
a  doubt  that  without  due  process 
of  lau.  he  believed  he  could  do 


Gen.  Adler  said  the  press  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  showed  “deep 
resentment  and  great  concern”  in 
its  editorials. 

"This  matter  transcends  party 
affiliations  and  gets  to  the  root  of 
what  is  precious  and  important  to 
us."  he  asserted. 

He  then  offered  this  resolution: 

“Whereas,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  witnessed  in 
recent  years  the  deprivation  by 
dictators  of  the  liberties  of  many 
peoples,  including  the  right  of 
those  peoples  to  write,  speak  and 
publish  their  views  freely,  their 
right  to  the  security  of  their  own 
property,  and  their  right  to  have 
a  press  free  from  government  con¬ 
trol,  and 

“Whereas  our  forefathers  sought 
in  our  Federal  Constitution  to  se¬ 
cure  for  the  .American  people 
then  and  for  all  time  their  right  to 
own  private  property  and  to  have 
a  free  press,  and 

“Whereas,  within  the  last  few 
days,  we  have  seen  citizens  of  this 
country  deprived  of  their  private 
property  by  the  President  of  the 
United  ^ates,  in  violation  of  the 
Constitutional  provision  prohibit¬ 
ing  such  a  seizure  in  the  absence 
of  due  process  of  law  and  just 
compensation,  and 

“Whereas,  subsequently  we  have 
learned  of  a  statement  by  the 
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AANR  Presents  Pr 
Retail  Revolt 
To  Publishers  Nc 


A  slide  presentation  depicting  i 
revolution  in  retailing  toward  econ¬ 
omies  and  efficiencies  ultimatd) 
benefiting  producers,  sellers  and  ' 
consumers,  and  its  impact  upon  ad¬ 
vertising,  highlighted  the  meetini 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  at  tk 
ANPA  convention. 

Gist  was  that  only  when  an  ad-  •'**''**“ 
vertiser  makes  newspapers  his  ba- 
sic  medium  with  adequate  space 
and  frequency  of  insertion  will  he 
TALKING  SHOP  are  Cranston  Williams,  left,  ANPA  general  mana-  reach  the  mass  of  his  customers,  •I'Cisioi 
ger,  and  the  man  with  the  unusual  initials,  JS  Gray,  president  and  often  and  effectively.  i 

editor  of  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News.  Douglas  Taylor,  president  of  the  j  Rcso 


Douglas  Taylor,  president  of  the  j  Reso 

-  .  ..  .  L  Now  York  Chapter  of  AANR,  in-j  en,  h( 

President  himself  imp  y.ng  that  he  ^  \K7;lU^^c'  troduced  Henry  Slamin,  president:  which 

has  power  to  seize  the  press,  ,f  CianSfOn  Williams  of  AANR.  who  set  the  stage  for  their  i 

in  his  own  judgment  he  be  leves  JQOn  the  presentation,  “The  Revolution'  the  AF 

this  IS  for  the  best  interests  of  ^OniiaCl  lO  i^OU  in  Retailing  and  Its  Impact  on  Ad- 1  “Th< 

the  country.  The  contract  of  Cranston  Wil-  rising.”  bershii 

“Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  Jiams  as  general  manager  of  the  Mr.  Slamin  said  the  presenn-  tinues 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish-  aNPA  has  been  extended  until  tion  considers  the  serious  combina-  m  the 

ers  Association  in  annual  meeting  1950,  when  he  will  be  65  years  of  tion  of  problems  confronting  the  fore  v; 

assembled,  that  this  Association  age  and  will  be  eligible  to  retire  brand  advertiser  today  as  never  be-  paper 
deplores  and  condemns  this  re-  if  he  wishes.  fore,  problems,  he  declared,  “whidi  nual  1 

cent  action  and  assertion  bv  the  Announcement  of  the  agreement  can  best  be  met  by  that  one  proven  Board 
President  of  the  United  States  was  made  by  Charles  F.  McCahill,  and  unquestionable  quality  of  the  manaj 
under  the  guise  of  the  inherent  president  of  the  ANPA.  newspaper  medium — that  it  wil  repres 

of  nis  office,  and  ^  tireless  worker — with  quickly  and  surely  sell  deserving  10  me 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  ^  capacity  for  doing  many  things  merchandise,  if  the  medium  b  mattei 
Association  now  goes  on  record  as  ^ell-and  a  genius  for  doing  them  used  properly.”  the  cc 

expressing  its  solemn  and  con-  unerring  judgment — qualities  Fewer,  Bigger  Stores  news 

sidered  belief  that  no  such  inherent  found  in  one  person,”  re-  Based  on  the  premise  that  the 

power  exists  and  as  declaring  its  -.arkp.!  Mr  Mrrnhni  uaseu  on  me  premise  mat  me 

^termination  to  resist  and  defeat  'barked  Mr.  McCahill. _  revolution  in  retailing  means  fewer  It 

any  attempted  seizure  by  any  much  b'KKcr  stores  . 

President  of  the  United  States  of  intimated  that  he  had  such  powers  wh'ch  are  forced  to  follow  a  poky 

the  press  or  any  member  of  the  instead  of  making  a  ringing  dec-  of  concentrating  on  a  few  fast  « 

press,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Isration  that  he  would  be  the  first  nioving  brands  within  any  ooc 

cherished  right  of  the  people  of  to  fight  any  attempt  at  suppression,  product  classification,  the  pr^  | 
this  nation  to  have  a  press  free  Foreign  nations  have  seized  our  tation  pointed  out  that  “the  niw 

from  the  control  of  government  in  citizens  and  hold  them  in  jail  and  consumer^  sale  depends  upon  self- 

the  performance  of  its  vital  func-  the  Government  does  nothing  ex-  ”  ^  ^  7 

tion  of  gathering  and  disseminat-  cept  offer  a  feeble  resolution.  The  AANR  pitch  went  on  to  ask  static 

ing  information,  as  guaranteed  by  “t  hopc  this  resolution  has  a  whether  the  advertising  of  some  of 

the  Constitution.”  unanimous  vote,”  concluded  Mr.  the  long  established  brands  nad  broai 

Several  seconding  speeches  fol-  Brown.  kept  pace  with  the  new  comply-  of  st 

lowed  in  short  order.  Under  the  by-laws,  the  Adler  bes  in  retailing.  It  concluded  that  state 

“It  is  an  extremely  important  resolution  was  posted  on  the  bulle-  “Advertising  is  challenged  not  only  In 

matter  that  we  tell  the  world  that  fi"  board  and  went  over  to  the  on  its  ability  to  introduce  new  prod-  the 

the  press  is  alert  and  on  guard.”  Thursday  meeting  for  a  vote.  ^ut  on  its  ability  to  maintain  ^ 

asserted  F.  M.  Flynn,  New  York  Directors  chosen  for  a  two-year  o'^u*’^ud  loyalties.  ben 

News.  term  are:  Harry  H.  Cahill.  Seattle  ^ 

“We  must  see  to  it  that  Harry  (Wash.)  Times,  replacing  P.  L.  pointed  out,  the  objert  k 

Truman  or  no  other  President  ever  Jackson,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal;  of  auvertising  was  that  of  ma  1 

has  the  nerve  or  audacity  to  try  William  Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  u  known  sort  of  sta^ 

to  seize  the  press.”  declared  Eu-  Transcript-Telegram;  J.  D.  Funk,  pf  approval  steadily  ^cumu  at^  ^ 
gene  C.  Pulliam.  Indianapolis  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook;  consumer  mind.  But  came 

(Ind.)  Star  and  News.  B.  N.  Honca.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  revolution. 

Rise  Above  Partj’  Star-Telegram;  and  Franklin  D.  The  Magic  Word 

“As  American  citizens  we  must  Schurz.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trih-  “Now  the  magic  word  in  adver- 


in  Retailing  and  Its  Impact  on  Ad-  “Th< 
The  contract  of  Cranston  Wil-  tising.”  bershij 

Mams  as  general  manager  of  the  Mr.  Slamin  said  the  presenta-  tinues 
ANPA  has  been  extended  until  tjon  considers  the  serious  combina-  in  the 


rise  above  party  to  the  defense  of  ime.  replacing  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  tising  is  ‘New,’  The  public  » I 
the  nation,”  asserted  Robert  M.  Easton  (Pa.)  Express.  primed  for  new  things.  Anythini  I 


White,  II,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  m  ‘new’ is,  perforce,  better.  The  news 

who  introduced  himself  as  a  tp  merchandise  and  the  news  of 

“Missouri  Democrat.”  ienney  111  nospilul  nferchandising  is  attracting  mort 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis  Sudden  illness  prevented  Walter  and  more  of  the  consumer  intw- 

Star  and  News,  a  veteran  member  I.  Tenney,  vicepresident  of  Parade  est  that  department  store  adverts- 

of  ANPA,  gained  the  floor.  Publication,  Inc.,  from  attending  ing  hSs  so  long  enjoyed. 

“I  remember  delegates  attend-  the  ANPA  convention.  Mrs.  Ten-  “You  don’t  need  a  door 
ing  ANPA  conventions  who  had  ney  was  hostess  at  the  Parade  re-  today,  you  need  a  closer,”  the 

served  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  ception  for  publishers,  while  her  AANR  summed  up.  “More  tto 

War,”  Mr.  Brown  recalled.  “But  husband  remained  in  a  hospital  at  ever  before,  the  advertiser  nee® 

we  have  never  met  with  a  situation  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  suffering  a  virus  compelling  and  action-packed  ah; 

so  dangerous  as  the  present  one.  infection.  His  condition  was  re-  vertising  in  a  timely  and  ‘do  it  now^ 
It  is  significant  that  the  President  ported  as  good  on  Thursday.  medium — He  needs  newspapers. 


nferchandising  is  attracting  mote 
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Radio  Membership  Debated, 
Not  Decided,  at  AP  Meet 


Stations  Credited  With  Aiding 
News  Report;  TTS  Cost  Discussed 
By  Ray  Erwin 


Full  Membership  of  radio  and 
television  stations  in  the  Associated 
Press  was  subjected  to  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  annual  membership 
meeting  Monday,  but  no  definite 
decision  was  reached  on  the  pro¬ 
vocative  proposal. 

Resounding  recognition  was  giv¬ 
en,  however,  to  radio  stations 
which  are  associate  members  for 
their  increasing  contributions  to 
the  AP  news  report. 

“The  possibility  of  regular  mem¬ 
bership  for  qualifying  stations  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  Board  of  Directors  and  be¬ 
fore  various  state  groups  of  news¬ 
paper  members,”  asserted  the  an- 
DU^  report  of  the  Board.  “The 
Board  has  authorized  the  general 
manager  to  invite  a  group  of  news 
representatives  of  radio  stations 
to  meet  with  him  to  explore  all 
matters  that  might  contribute  to 
ihe  continuing  improvement  of  the 
news  report  of  the  Associated 
Press.” 

It  was  reported  that  during  last 
year  the  number  of  stations  supply¬ 
ing  news  increased  to  537.  The 
number  of  associate  member  sta¬ 
tions  in  localities  in  which  there 
are  no  member  newspapers  has 
increased  to  239. 


der  the  by-laws,  there  is  provision 
for  non-voting  members  except 
owners  of  newspapers.  To  accept 
radio  stations  into  full  membership 
would  involve  amendment  of  the 
by-laws.  We  have  hesitated  until 
it’s  known  what  the  best  interests 
of  the  AP  are.” 

“1  own  radio  stations,  but  1  be¬ 
lieve  the  AP  could  make  no  bigger 
mistake  than  by  accepting  them,” 
declared  C.  E.  Palmer,  Texarkana 
(Ark.-Tex.)Gflzc//c  and  News. 
"The  number  of  newspapers  is  de¬ 
creasing  and  the  number  of  radio 
stations  is  increasing  and  we  would 
wind  up  with  a  radio  organization.” 

Mr.  McLean  said  he  was  not 
apprehensive  on  that  score,  re¬ 
marking  that  there  are  1,700  news¬ 
papers  and  only  1,000  stations. 

Incidentally,  AP  membership  for 
all  classes  of  newspapers  rose  13 
last  year  to  1,733  anJ  there  was 
an  increase  of  58  radio  station 
associate  members,  bringing  that 
classification  to  1,126. 

The  AP  president  added  that  he 
believed  radio  stations  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  valuable  as 
contributors  to  the  news  report, 


many  contributing  during  hours 
when  the  newspapers  are  not  active 
Lnd  a  couple  hundred  contributing 
from  communities  in  which  there 
are  no  member  newspapers. 

Mr.  Palmer  remarked  he  would 
not  mind  radio  being  represented 
on  the  Board,  but  he  did  not  want 
the  stations  to  have  full  voting 
membership.  Mr.  McLean  pointed 
out  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  be  practical  as  the  radio 
stations  could  not  select  a  Board 
member,  if  they  had  no  voting 
power. 

It  was  decided  that  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  topic  would  not  be 
engaged  in  as  the  question  was  too 
important  for  it  to  be  debated  on 
the  floor  without  serious  prepara¬ 
tion  and  consideration. 

The  period  of  discussion  “for  the 
good  of  the  service,”  first  proposed 
at  last  year’s  meeting  by  J.  N. 
Heiskell,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  was  led  off  by  Mr. 
Heiskell  himself. 

“I  would  not  like  to  see  this 
meeting  end  on  a  peaceful  note," 
he  said.  “What  improvement  has 
been  made  in  writing?” 

“In  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
studied  the  subject  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  standard  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,”  replied  Alan  J.  Gould,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  “That  is  not  done 
easily.  But  we  have  made  strides 
(Continued  on  Page  146) 


Radio  Helps  News 

The  news  supplied  by  these 
stations  on  a  regular  basis  has 
assisted  the  Associated  Press  in 
broadening  its  coverage,  especially 
of  state  news,”  the  Board’s  report 
stated. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  membership  meeting,  it  was 
brought  out  that  California  mem- 
ben  last  week  passed  a  resolution 
ffldoning  radio  stations  for  regu¬ 
lar  membership,  inasmuch  as  the 
Board  has  held  that  they  must 
otake  a  contribution  to  the  news 
topon,  and  asking  that  radio  sta¬ 
tions  aside  from  those  owned  by 
oo’a'spapers  have  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Board. 

Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
IPa.)  Evening  Bulletin,  president 
^  the  AP,  revealed  that  two  sta- 
hons  have  declined  membership 
^  radio  has  a  member  on  the 
Board  and  stations  have  full  vot- 
membership. 

Talbot  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
waU,  inquired  whether  the 
had  the  power  to  accept 
Stations  as  full  members. 

“Such  power  does  not  exist  in 
Board,”  replied  Mr.  McLean, 
^at  power  lies  in  the  whole 
"lombership.  The  Board  can  only 
'l*ct  to  associate  membership.  Un- 


NATO  DAY — Robert  McLean,  president  of  the  Associated  Press,  in¬ 
troduced  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gnienther,  right,  at  the  AP  luncheon  on 
Monday.  Ambassadors  from  seven  NATO  countries  were  guests. 
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Howard  Reitemeyer 


MNewAP 
Board  Elected 
Over  10  Years 

Election  of  four  new  directors 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  this  week  completed 
the  change  of  personnel  which  was 
set  in  motion  in  1942  with  the 
adoption  of  a  three-term  rule 

T^e  only  director  now  serving 
who  was  on  the  board  in  1942  is 
Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  who 
is  exempt  from  the  three-term 
limit  by  virtue  of  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  AP  board. 

The  new  directors  chosen  this 
week,  and  their  votes: 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  6,383; 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  New  York 
Daily  News  and  Sundav  News, 
6,160; 

W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review, 
5,213; 

Nathaniel  R.  Howard,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News,  3,734. 

The  two  re-elected  were: 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Sundav  Star, 
7,317; 

Raymond  L.  Spangler,  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  5,435, 
representing  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population. 

The  retiring  directors  are  J.  R. 
Knowland,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer;  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  New  York  Times,  and 
James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 

Other  board  members  arc  Roy 
A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post;  Norman  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  John  S. 
Knight,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Paul 
Miller,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle;  Robert  B. 
Choate,  Boston  Herald  and  Sun- 
(Continued  on  Page  146) 
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A  LOT  OF  HOOEY?— CARTOONISTS  VIEW  'KID  SEIZURE'  WITH  ALARM 
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DANGEROUS  PET 

IVilliants,  Detroit  Free  Press 


ANPA  Salutes  Editor 
Of  Seized  Newspaper 


To  “a  great  editor  and  incor¬ 
ruptible  gentleman,”  ANPA  pre¬ 
sented  a  plaque  this  week.  The 
recipient:  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz, 
exiled  editor-publisher  of  La  Prensa 
of  Buenos  Aires  which  was  ex¬ 
propriated  by  the  Peron  govern¬ 
ment  of  Argentina. 

On  the  plaque  was  engrossed  a 
resolution  which  ANPA  adopted 
last  year  “expressing  its  horror  at 
this  blow  to  a  free  press  which 
has  silenced  this  great  voice  in 
behalf  of  freedom,  truth  and  fair 
reporting.” 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  the 
Peronistas  seized  La  Prensa  and 
presented  it  to  the  labor  unions 
which  had  caused  its  suspension 
in  January. 

Introducing  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  at 
an  open  session  Wednesday,  ANPA 
President  McCahill  said:  “I  am 
quite  sure  that  10  years  ago  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz  had  no  idea  that  today 
would  find  him  deprived  of  the 
great  property  to  which  he  gave 
so  much  of  his  life,  deprived  even 
of  his  country.  I  am  sure  that 
10  years  ago,  he  like  us  today 
would  have  felt  this  to  be  incon¬ 
ceivable.  unbelievable.  Yet  it  hap¬ 
pened." 

People  Wont  to  Know 
What  Is  Going  Onl 

Followinf!  is  part  of  the  accep¬ 
tance  speech  made  by  Dr.  Gainza 
Paz: 

Our  newspaper  and  the  1,700 
men  and  women  who  worked  on  it 
have  fallen  victims  —  temporarily 
— to  the  storm  of  reaction  which 
has  swept  over  many  ancient  seats 
of  civilization. 


You  gentlemen  know  well  that 
a  wave  of  reaction  is  abroad  in 
the  world — a  wave  of  the  past, 
not  of  the  future — which  in  many 
forms  seeks  to  flood  and  wipe  out 
the  progress  of  many  centuries. 

Reaction  always  wants  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  progress.  That  is  nothing 
new.  Aesop’s  fox  who  had  lost 
his'tail  in  a  trap  called  a  meeting 
of  all  the  foxes  and  told  them: 

“My  sincere  advice  to  you  all  is 
to  share  the  new  freedom  and  part 
with  your  tails  at  once.” 

Now,  twenty-five  hundred  years 
later,  we  are  again  being  asked 
to  accept  the  new  freedom — and 
its  trap. 

Along  with  other  hard-won  pop¬ 
ular  rights,  the  right  of  commun¬ 
ities  and  nations  to  be  informed, 
to  make  up  their  own  minds,  to 
know  facts  on  which  their  peace 
and  safety  depend,  is  being  driven 
backward  in  many  places. 

I  have  said  before,  and  must 
repeat  now,  that  the  news  which 
La  Prensa  published,  more  than 
its  editorials,  was  the  principal 
cause  La  Prensa  was  suppressed. 
Comments  trouble  dictators  less 
than  news — less  than  the  facts — 
less  than  the  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  inside  and  outside  a  country. 
Information,  as  a  basis  on  which 
readers  form  their  judgments  and 
determine  their  conduct  as  indi¬ 
viduals  or  as  a  community — infor¬ 
mation  is  what  the  totalitarians 
cannot  tolerate. 

Now  let  me  lake  you  back  one 
hundred  forty-two  years.  It  is  a 
rainy  morning  in  May,  in  the  year 
1810.  The  people  of  Buenos  Aires 
are  assembled  in  the  principal 


square.  Buenos  Aires  in  this  year 
of  1810  is  a  Spanish  colony.  In¬ 
side  the  Cabildo — the  City  Hall — 
the  municipal  council  is  meeting. 
The  people  outside  are  awaiting  its 
decision.  The  Council  is  debating 
whether  Buenos  Aires  should 
throw  out  the  Spanish  viceroy. 
Sentiment  for  independence  is  run¬ 
ning  strong.  But  hour  after  hour 
the  Council  stays  in  session.  The 
people  in  the  Plaza  are  restive. 
A  cry  rings  out  in  the  crowd: 

“El  pueblo  quiere  saber  de  lo 
que  se  trata” — “The  people  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on!” 

This  cry  is  taken  up  all  over 
the  Plaza  until  it  becomes  an  im¬ 
perative  demand.  The  Council  de¬ 
clares  the  authority  of  the  viceroy 
is  at  an  end.  It  establishes  a  junta 
to  govern  the  colony,  and  the 
junta  starts  raising  a  citizen  army. 
That  is  the  beginning  of  our  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  of  Argentina’s  inde¬ 
pendence. 

People  all  over  the  world  still 
want  to  know  de  lo  que  se  trata — 
what  is  going  on.  Their  need  is 
legitimate  and  imperative.  It  is 
the  duty  of  newspapermen  to  satis¬ 
fy  it. 

*  * 

Washington  —  Dr.  Alberto 
Gainza  Paz  in  his  address  to  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
April  19  warned  that  “journalism 
can  have  no  truce  in  its  crusade 
for  freedom  of  information  and 
of  opinion.” 

He  urged  newspapers  to  in¬ 
crease  their  “roving  correspon¬ 
dents”  who  would  not  be  under 
the  restrictions  of  permanent  cor¬ 
respondents  under  police  regimes. 
“Their  reporting  will  not  solve  all 
of  this  grave  and  painful  problem, 
because  such  roving  correspon¬ 
dents  can  make  the  facts  known 
only  outside  of  an  oppressed 
country!” 


Byrd  Implores 
Press  to  Demcm 
Fiscal  Balance 

“Fiscal  irresponsibility”  of 
government  was  sharply  criticit 
in  a  speech  prepared  for  deliver 
Thursday  night  at  the  30th  anmi^ 
dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Advert¬ 
ing  by  U.  S.  Senator  Harry  f 
Byrd  (D.-Va.). 

Senator  Byrd  called  upon  t 
fellow  publishers  as  well  as  e 
general  public  to  “demand 
short  of  total  war,  our  FederJ 
budget  be  balanced.” 

“Let  us  all  recognize,”  he  ir 
plored,  “that  we  cannot  pyi 
deficit  after  deficit  on  an  ex 
Federal  debt  of  $260-billion 
survive  as  a  democracy. 

“Once  the  American  dollar : 
down,  we  will  enter  an  age 
international  darkness,”  he  wa 
“It  is  the  only  currency  that  ev 
body  everywhere  in  the  world, 
confidence  in.” 

The  senator  said  that  he  a 
ciated  the  service  which  has 
and  is  being  rendered  by  “the 
comparable  American  press.” 

“But  as  I  estimate  the  sit 
confronting  us.”  he  declare 
“newspapers,  like  the  rest  of 
have  never  before  experienced 
responsibilities.  We  must  re 
fiscal  responsibility.  We  must 
strain  centralized  power.  We 
recapture  public  integrity. 

‘The  newspapers,  periodic 
and  radio  of  this  country  t 
selves  are  dependent  upon  a 
dinal  freedom,  and  even  if 
were  no  other  reason  they  w 
be  bound  to  assume  a  position 
leadership  in  the  constant  vigil 
which  must  be  maintained 
the  federal  government  to  r 
serve  the  constitutional  tenets. 


FROM  A  LITTLE  ACORN  .  .  . 

Sandesoii,  Fort  H'ayne  Ncns-Senii 


HOW  FAR? 

Hesse,  .It.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
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National  Ad  Investment  in  51 
/.  Hit  High  of  $513,000,000 


Moier  Notes  Figure  Is  90% 
Greater  Than  '46  Revenue 


trouble  is,  that  so  many  business 
heads  don’t  realize  it. 

Hammer  Away  at  TV 
Turning  from  general  business 

National  advertisers’  investment  tools  to  help  retail  accounts  im-  to  ad  media,  Mr.  Barnes  noted 

in  newspaper  space  in  1951  again  prove  the  productiveness  of  their  that  in  his  opinion,  the  worst  ef- 

topped  the  previous  year  with  a  advertising.  Bureau  members  have  feet  of  TV  is  that  it  produces  an 

new  dollar  high  of  $513,000,000.  tools  to  help  them  develop  new 

The  figure  was  announced  at  the  sources  of  local  advertising  rev- 

annual  meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  enue. 


Advertising,  ANPA,  by  Irwin 
Maier,  publisher  the  Milwaukee 

!(Wis.)  Journal,  and  chairman  of 
the  Bureau’s  board.  (In  1950  the 
national  advertisers’  investment 
i  was  $449,019,000.) 

.y  Mr.  Maier  emphasized  that  the 

figure  is  almost  double — 90  per  penditures  going  up  and  with  our 
cent  greater — than  national  rev-  operating  costs  going  up,  to  stand 
enue  was  in  1946,  the  first  year  of  still  is  to  decline 
the  expanded  Bureau.  S 

-  Agamst  the  competition,  he  ^  predicted  the  outlook 

said,  It  means  that  we  are  still  ^ 

No.  1  .  .  .  still  ahead  of  general 
magazines — still  ahead  of  all  mag- 
landll  including  the  farm  journals, 

AVAIlUi|,m  jjy  narrowing  margin  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.” 

Magazines  Close 

of  Mr.  Maier  said  the  total  for  all 
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Can’t  Stand  Decline 
‘‘You  and  I  know  that  today 
newspapers  simply  cannot  stand 
any  real  decline  in  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,”  Mr.  Maier  concluded.  ‘‘We 
can’t  even  afford  to  stand  still. 
Because  with  total  advertising  ex- 


for  newspaper  advertising  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  look  at  general  business  con¬ 
ditions;  and  analyzing  media; 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘‘news- 


unsettled  frame  of  mind  in  the 
user  and  non-user  alike.  He  said 
the  soundest  strategy  for  news¬ 
papers  is  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  make  an  all-out  frontal  attack 
on  TV.  ‘‘Logic  has  little  effect 
upon  a  person  who  is  going 
through  an  emotional  crisis,”  he 
said,  ‘‘Our  plans  are  to  hammer 
away  at  TV’s  weak  spots.” 

Noting  that  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1952,  magazines  show 
a  gain  of  three  per  cent  in  pages 
and  seven  per  cent  in  dollars.  Di¬ 
rector  Barnes  said  that  the  gain 
isn’t  quite  as  impressive  as  it 
sounds.  “If  we  subtract  the  page 
increase  registered  by  the  business 
magazines — which  have  picked  up 
a  lot  of  industrial  and  institu- 


Real  progress.’ 

Easy  Selling  Decade 
Of  business  in  general  Mr. 
Barnes  said  business  seems  to  be 
suffering  from  an  unsettled  mind 
and  the  lethargy  from  10  years  of 
easy  selling.  “For  the  past  10 
years,”  he  declared,  “top  manage- 
;  ino  ..  u: _ ment  has  been  preoccupied  with 

Hit  .rf.hat*w.  hoplwill  b/a  biggar 
and  tli.  pie. 

“This  will  be  a  tremendous  job,” 

Mr.  Maier  continued.  “Experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  such  an  undertak¬ 
ing  becomes  more  difficult  as  con¬ 
sumer  buying  resistance  increases. 


papers  can  make  progress  in  1952.  tional  volume — the  rest  of  the  list 


criticui.]  magazines  comes  to  $511,000,000 
•  delivi:  which  “gave  us  the  lead  by  a 
th  anDu  photo-finish  in  the  1951  race.” 
Adver  “Our  job,”  he  said,  “will  be  to 
Harr>  f  improve  the  newspaper’s  percent¬ 
age  of  the  nation’s  total  advertis 


merely  breaks  even  on  a  page 
basis.  Their  dollar  gain  is  due  to 
rate  increases  only. 

“I  don’t  think  we  need  fear  loss 
of  business  to  the  magazines,”  he 
said.  “It’s  more  likely  to  be  the 
other  way  around.” 

Network  Radio  Off 
Mr.  Barnes  said  that  network 


r  Fedc: 

he  i' 

pyrair. 
n  exist;- 


radio  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1952  is  off  11.3  per  cent,  and  that 
‘some  of  the  big  advertisers  are 


labor.  They’ve  lost  their  sales  view¬ 
point — their  promotion  drive. 

“Too  many  executives  are  shopping  for  deals.” 

merely  guarding  the  new  status  But  if  the  speaker  was  uncon- 
quo.  They’re  praying  for  condi-  cerned  about  magazines  or  net- 
tions  to  swing  back  to  ‘normal’ —  work  radio,  he  was  worried  over 
illion.  'Ajr'of  ourcom^Viiors  h7ve“this  whatever  that  is.  Those  days  are  the  growth  of  s^t  radio  ‘‘Spot 
same  awareness  and  have  for  unfortunately,  is  hard  to 

ollar  themselves  the  same  goal  and  pur- 
n  age  pose  as  ourselves.  They  are  out  to 
le  wart:  gjj  newspaper  appropriations,  and, 
hat  eve  like  us.  are  determined  to  do  a 
Aorld,'-  better  and  a  harder  selling  job.” 

The  Bureau's  chairman  pointed 
he  apf  to  another  danger — that  of  ad- 
.  yertisers  being  panicked  into  try- 
y  “the  -  ing  new  schemes  and  other  media, 
ress.  ^  Mr.  Maier  called  attention  to 
;  situa.  “many  factors  that  seem  favor- 
c  1  a  r  e-  able”  to  achieving  a  satisfactory 
est  of  -  result  for  newspapers.  He  said 
enced  that  newspapers  have  attained  a 
ist  res.  higher  degree  of  unity  than  ever 
-  'uu*’  l>efore;  that  the  Bureau  has  today 
We  IT  995  members  who  have  given  the 
Bureau  a  fund  of  $1,374,000  for 
the  year  commencing  June  1. 

Mr.  Maier  went  on  to  state  that 
members  have  in  their  hands  the 
n  if  c  I  most  effective  sales  tools  that  they 
tiey  VC- 1  have  ever  had  and  that  these  tools 
I  enable  any  newspaper  to  sell 
it  vigfls  I  the  superiority  of  newspaper  ad- 
lined  venising  to  every  person  in  his 
t  to  F|  market  who  has  a  voice  in  select- 
tenets.  ing  national  media.  You  have 
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CONNECTICUT  COHORTS  .  .  .  Charles  J.  O’Connor,  left,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  and  William  Mill,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  relax  between  sessions. 


Chambers  Slated 
To  Head  Bureau 

Stuart  M.  Chambers,  treasurer, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch, 
was  slated  to  be  elected  chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  of 
ANPA,  at  the 
Friday  morning 
board  session. 

Mr.  Chambers, 
who  has  been 
vicechairman,  re¬ 
places  Irwin  Ma¬ 
ier,  publisher,  of 
the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

Three  new  di¬ 
rectors  chosen 
for  three-year  terms  are:  Sterling 
E.  Graham,  general  manager, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer; 
Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr.,  publisher. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
and  Richard  L.  Jones,  publisher, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 


measure,”  he  declared.  “Our  im¬ 
pression  is  that  it  is  up.  Thanks  in 
no  small  part  to  the  Bureau’s  phi¬ 
losophy,  ‘All  business  is  local’.  In 
our  opinion,  the  real  competition 
from  radio  is  going  to  be  at  the 
local  level.  Don’t  underestimate 
its  threat  to  your  local  revenues.” 

Mr.  Barnes  held  the  1952  pic¬ 
ture  for  newspapers  until  last; 
pointed  to  Media  Records’  52-City 
Index  for  the  first  three  months 
which  show  general  off  11.9  per 
cent,  automotive  up  1.2  per  cent 
and  national  off  9.1  per  cent. 

“Reports  from  individual  papers 
for  the  first  part  of  April  don’t 
give  any  cause  for  rejoicing,”  he 
said. 

According  to  Mr.  Barnes,  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
gloomy  picture. 

“We  get  reports  of  some  shifts 
to  cooperative — notably  in  med¬ 
ical.  With  many  smaller  papers, 
the  demise  of  Hadacol  alone 
caused  a  loss  in  their  total  na¬ 
tional  linage.  TV  has  siphoned  off 
some  linage  without  question,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  foods  and  cigarets. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  the  major 
reason  is  that  we’re  in  a  period 
of  uncertainty,  of  indecision.” 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Barnes  said 
that  despite  this  shadowy  picture, 
“the  outlook  is  good.” 

Ad  Council  Report 

Louis  N.  Brockway,  executive 
vicepresident.  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  speaking  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Bureau  session  that 
579  daily  newspapers  had  joined 
the  Newspaper  Cooperation  Plan; 
that  about  one-third  of  this  total 
are  giving  front-page  space. 

“Selling  Retail  Advertising  by 
Plan”  was  the  subject  of  a  talk 
given  by  William  A.  Greene,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Bureau.  He 
was  assisted  by  staff  members  in 
the  presentation  of  nine  case  his¬ 
tories  of  Bureau  action  on  tlie  na¬ 
tional  sales  front. 
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Growth  of  Censorship  Woes 
Aired  By  Small  Dailies 


time  to  discuss  rising  costs  und 
how  to  offset  them. 

Albert  Spendlove,  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  who  briefed  reporters  on 
the  10,000  to  50,000  category,  said 
that  most  newspapers  reported  they 
had  increased  their  advertising 


lever  before  in  this  country,  that  out  of  some  200  follow  in  the  editorial  conduct  of 

lewspapers  to  a  man  vociferously  present,  reported  that  they  are  ” 

denounced  President  Truman  s  ex-  using  Teletypesetters  and  predicted 
jcutive  order,  but  that  the  people,  come  when  the 

“the  real  losers  by  it,  did  not  de-  device  will  be  in  almost  universal 
nounce  it.  use.  He  said  the  consensus  among 

‘Executive  Sessions’  the  40  newspapers  using  TTS  was 

Franklin  R.  Little,  publisher,  the  .  **  brought  a  saving  in  pro- 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal  re-  ‘^“ction  costs  but  the  amount  saved 
ported  that  his  reporters  had  been  could  not  be  estimated  as  yet. 
denied  access  to  school  board  news  explained,  was 

by  means  of  “executive  sessions.”  **tat  difficulties  oyer  typographical 
When  he  retained  a  lawyer  to  de-  styles  and  font  sizes  have  still  to 
termine  his  rights,  he  said,  he  was  "C  met. 
told  that  there  were  no  laws  in  Rates  Up 

New  York  State  that  guarantee  According  to  Mr.  Spendlove, 

the  rights  of  the  press  to  obtain  many  newspapers  present  had 
news  at  any  governmental  level.  upped  ad  rates  an  average  of  10 
Mr.  Little  added  that  he  hopes  cent  to  meet  rising  costs,  and 
to  organize  New  York  State  pub-  others  had  increased  circulation 
Ushers  behind  a  move  calling  on  an  average  of  one  per  cent, 

the  Legislature  to  enact  laws  that  .  oiost  cases,  he  added,  circula- 

will  make  acts  of  public  officials  dropped  temporarily,  but  j  think" I’ve  missed 

handling  public  funds  a  matter  of  ^^s^es  were  regained  as  a  rule  ^  j  always  return  up- 

public  record.  30  to  90  days.  j 

Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  the  An-  some  publishes  j'yg  been  in  this  business  48  yean 

napolis  (Md.)  Capital,  told  the  "'ere  trying  to  reduce  costs  by  j  have  lots  of  friends  to  see. 

session  that  some  county  commis-  various  other  methods  such  as  cut-  disposed  to  learn  some- 

sioners  and  town  and  city  coun-  [*"8  the  width  of  iwwsprint  rolls,  thing,  I  do.” 
cils  in  his  hometown  state  had  S^tUng  more  efficient  use  of 
begun  to  hold  executive  sessions,  mechanical  equipment,  and  by  dig- 

Editorials  gQjjjpojjjjg  rooms. 

Powell  Glass,  the  Lynchburg  Among  other  topics  discussed  by 
(Va.)  News  and  Advance,  report-  publishers  of  10,000  to  50,000 

ed  he  had  received  tremendous  newspapers  was  the  training  of  ad-  *  \ 

public  re^onse  to  editorials  warn-  vertising  staffs  to  develop  hereto-  ■  '■  - 

ing  of  the  danger  to  democracy  fgre  untapped  sources  of  revenue  IBHI 

from  the  growth  or  censorship,  accent  being  placed  on 

He  told  of  a  growing  trend  of  small  local  accounts.  These  pub- 
executive  sessions  of  school  groups  hshers  took  the  stand  that  the  lo- 
and  other  organiutions  dealing  market  cannot  be  fully  or  ade- 
with  public  funds.  quately  covered  by  a  metropolitan  gT 

William  Dwight,  president,  the  daily  based  outside  the  local  Apk- 


John  H.  Barry,  ger 
manager,  Knight  Newspapers: 


[aSNE  Hears  of  Progress 
i  In  Fight  for  Access  to  News 
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$4,000  Voted  to  Publish  Cross  Study; 
Wright  Bryan  Is  New  President 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Washington — Progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  year  in  the  battle 
for  freedom  of  information  and 
access  to  public  records,  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  was 
told  here  April  18. 

Following  the  reports  of  James 
S.  Pope,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
lournal  and  Times,  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Dr.  Harold  Cross, 
special  ASNE  counsel,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  board  of  directors 
had  voted  to  underwrite  publica¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Cross’  study  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  access  to  public 
information  to  the  extent  of 
94,000. 

Dr  Cross’  book,  which  coveis 
a  two-year  analysis  of  legislation 
and  legal  decisions  on  the  local, 
state  and  federal  level  affecting 
this  subject,  will  comprise  about 
400  pages.  It  is  being  edited  by 
Ben  Reese,  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  will  be  published  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press. 

Work  in  Five  Parts 

Dr.  Cross  described  the  forth¬ 
coming  book  as  follows: 

“The  text,  after  dealing  with 
introductory  matter,  clasification  of 
proceedings  and  records  and  the 
general  scene  for  background  pur¬ 
poses.  is  in  five  parts. 

“The  first  relates  to  inspection 
of  state  and  municipal  non-judicial 
records.  It  gives  definitions — statu¬ 
tory,  judicial  and  in  newspaper 
rases — of  the  term  ‘public  records’ 
and  equivalent  thereof.  It  ex¬ 
amines  the  law  as  to  right  of  in¬ 
spection  under  state  statutes,  and 
at  common  law  independently  of 
Statutes,  and  in  some  cases,  under 
city  ordinances.  Legislature  poli¬ 
cies  are  considered  state  by  state. 
The  general  rules  applicable  to 
tvious  classes  of  records  are 
stated.  Particular  records  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion  or  the  opposite,  are  listed  in 
detail. 

“This  part  has  a  long  chapter  on 
that  conspicuously  difficult  and 
controversial  question  of  ‘police 
tpcords.’  This  chapter  has  con- 
nderable  material,  including  opin- 
■ons  in  unreported  cases,  not  avail¬ 
able  anywhere  else.  This  part 
includes  also  a  chapter  on  news¬ 
papers  as  litigants  and  the  current 
status  of  freedom  of  the  press  as 
*  factor  in  this  problem.  The 
ntuation  in  that  respect,  I  am 
h*PPy  to  be  able  to  report,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  encouraging. 

"Part  two  deals  with  inspection 


of  state  judicial  records  with  sim¬ 
ilar  coverage  of  statutory  and  com¬ 
mon  law  definitions  and  declara¬ 
tions  of  rights  of  inspection.  It 
too,  lists  particular  records  held 
by  the  judges  to  be  subject,  or  not 
subject,  to  inspection  as  the  case 
may  be. 

“Part  three  relates  to  access  to, 
and  coverage  of,  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings.  Here,  in  addition  to  other 
matter,  I  have  ventured  to  state, 
and  I  think,  support  some  conclu¬ 
sions  contrary  to  those  recently 
advanced  off  the  bench  and  bar 
associations  in  New  York,  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Des  Moines. 

“Part  four  discusses  access  to 
state  and  municipal  legislative  and 
administrative  proceedings,  and 
records  areas  of  considerable  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  law,  and  increasing 
practical  significance. 

“Part  five  in  five  chapters,  ex¬ 
poses  the  legal  obstacles  to  access 
to  federal  non-judicial  proceedings 
and  records.  Chairman  Pope  has 
referred  to  where  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  found  the  federal  government 
‘iiist  too  complicated  for  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  to  follow.’ 

“I  share  all  of  Fortune’s  dismay 
and  much  of  its  despair,  but  if 
voii  can  endure  reading  what  I 
had  to  endure  writing,  you  will 
be  even  with  me,  and  ahead  of 
most  people  in  an  understanding 


of  the  legal  barriers  which  force 
me  to  the  distressing  conclusions 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  specific 
act  of  Congress  creating  a  clear 
legal  right  to  inspect,  and  such 
acts  are  not  numerous,  there  is 
no  enforceable  legal  right  to  in¬ 
spect  any  federal  non-judicial  rec¬ 
ord,  and,  except  where  such  an 
act  is  applicable,  the  opportunity 
of  the  people  to  know,  hangs  de 
pendently  on  favorable  exercise  of 
official  discretion,  grace  or  indul¬ 
gence. 

W'eapon  for  Local  Use 
“The  appendices  at  considerable 
length  support  the  statements  in 
the  text.  If  there  I  have  been  too 
lavish  my  excuse  is  that  though 
much  of  this  material  may  be 
spaded  up  in  big  law  libraries, 
there  is  much  of  it  that  is  not 
•ivailable  in  your  libraries  and 
much  of  it  that  is  not  available 
at  all  in  many  towns  where  some 
mighty  useful  papers  are  published. 

“It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
through  this  process  you  will  sup¬ 
ply  in  those  communities  a  weapon 
for  instant  use;  not  merely  a  guide 
book  to  a  distant  arsenal.” 

New  Officer  Slate 
Wright  Bryan,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Society  for  the 
coming  year  succeeding  Alexander 
F.  Jones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal. 
Succeeding  Mr.  Bryan  as  first  vice- 
president  is  Basil  Walters,  Knight 
Newspapers  executive  editor.  Mr. 
Pope  was  named  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent  succeeding  Hamilton  Owens. 


For  the  Record— 

The  Presidential  Quiz 

Herewith  is  an  unofficial  transcript  of  President  Truman’s  news 
conference  with  members  of  the  ASNE,  April  17.  It  was  Mr.  Truman’s 
WOth  rec'ihtr  conference  with  the  press.  Most  of  the  replies  are  in 
paraphru.se  because  of  the  rule  that  direct  quotation  of  the  President’s 
remarks  is  forbidden,  except  with  express  permission. 


Mr.  Jonfs. — 1  wonder  if  you 
would  care  to  comment  on  your 
political  philosophy  in  retiring,  ir¬ 
respective  of  any  personal  consid¬ 
erations. 

The  President.  —  First,  before 
1  answer  Mr.  Jones’  question  I  am 
happy  to  have  you  here  and  I 
hope  you  enjoyed  the  trip  through 
the  rehabilitated  President’s  house 
and  that  you  got  to  see  everything 
you  wanted  to  see  up  there.  You 
will  find  out.  if  you  look  closely 
where  any  changes  have  taken 
place. 

My  only  difficulty  now  is  to  find 
my  shirts  and  socks  and  I  will 


probably  be  able  to  do  that  by  the 
time  we  get  ready  to  move  out. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  JOOfh 
press  conference  I  have  held  since 
I  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Jones  that 
1  have  been  a  very  close  student 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  also  of  the  individual 
Presidents  who  have  occupied  the 
place  since  Washington’s  time, 
and  my  reason  for  not  running 
again  is  based  on  the  fact  that  I 
don’t  think  that  any  man,  I  don’t 
care  how  good  he  is,  is  indispen¬ 
sable  in  any  job. 

{Continued  on  Page  104) 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  Sec¬ 
retary  Kenneth  .MacDonald,  at 
right,  of  Des  .Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  passes  along  some  friend¬ 
ly  advice  to  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
of  Tulsa  Tribune  at  .4SNE  board 
meeting. 

Baltimore  Sunpapers,  who  retired 
from  the  board. 

Kenneth  MacDon  aid,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  was 
re-elected  secretary  and  Virginius 
Dabney,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times 
Dispatch,  was  named  treasurer, 
succeeding  Mr.  Walters. 

Newly  elected  members  of  the 
board  are  George  Healy,  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune; 
J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Washington 
(D.  C.  )  Post;  and  Felix  Mc- 
Knight,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  Re¬ 
elected  to  the  board  were  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  TuLsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Mr.  MacDonald. 

By-Laws  .Amended 

At  its  final  session  Friday,  the 
Society  adopted  four  revisions  and 
amendments  to  its  by-laws.  The 
first  changes  the  wording  of  the 
eligibility  rule  to  the  following: 
“Persons  of  suitable  qualifications 
who  are  directing  editors  having 
immediate  charge  of  editorial  or 
news  policies  of  daily  newspapers, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  shall  have  attained  ade¬ 
quate  journalistic  standards,  are 
eligible  to  membership.” 

The  second  revision  changes  the 
basis  of  numerical  membership 
restrictions  from  city  population  to 
one  of  newspaper  circulations.  It 
now  states:  “Not  more  than  three 
memberships  may  be  held  by  staff 
members  of  any  newspaper  having 
a  circulation  of  more  than  100,000 
daily,  exclusive  of  Sunday;  not 
more  than  two  memberships  may 
be  held  by  staff  members  of  any 
newspaper  having  a  circulation  of 
between  .^0,000  and  100.(X)0  daily, 
exclusive  of  Sunday;  and  not  more 
than  one  membership  may  be  held 
by  a  staff  member  of  any  news¬ 
paper  having  a  circulation  of  less 
than  .^0.000  daily,  exclusive  of 
Sunday.  Not  more  than  seven 
members,  representing  newspapers 
having  less  than  20.(KK)  circulation 
daily,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  may  be 
elected  in  any  calendar  year. 

“The  foregoing  is  not  retro¬ 
active  and  will  in  no  way  disqual¬ 
ify  any  member  in  good  standing 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
section.  Article  II.  Section  13, 
(Continued  on  Page  122) 
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Definition  of  President’s 
Power  Asked  by  McCahill 


ANPA  Head  Says  Truman's  Steel 
Seizure  Raises  Legal  Questions 


Powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  seize  private  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  made  explicit  by 
law,  Charles  F.  McCahill,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ANPA,  declared  in 
the  president’s  annual  address. 

Mr.  McCahill,  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News,  referred  to  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  recent  seizure  of  the  steel 
industry  and  to  his  later  press 
conference  statement  in  which  he 
implied  he  believed  he  had  a  right 
to  seize  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  if  the  public  good 
warranted  such  action. 

Laws,  Not  Whims 

“This  incident,”  asserted  Mr. 
McCahill,  “does  make  plain  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
American  citizen  to  make  sure  that 
the  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  seiz¬ 
ure  are  made  plain  and  explicit  by 
law.  This  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  and  we  would  be 
unfaithful  as  American  citizens  if 
we  did  not  make  certain  that  we 
have  in  this  country  a  government 
by  law  and  not  by  personal  wishes 
or  whims.” 

The  text  of  Mr.  McCahill’s  ad¬ 
dress  follows: 

This  is  the  sixty-sixth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  when  those 
who  founded  this  Association  held 
their  first  session  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  no  such  problems  as 
face  us  who  publish  newspapers 
today.  At  that  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lems  seemed  to  be  almost  wholly 
confined  to  bad  credit  risks,  ad¬ 
vertising  practices,  amount  of  com¬ 
mission  to  advertising  agencies, 
and  similar  matters.  Looking  back 
in  the  light  of  today’s  difficulties, 
life  was  simple  and  business  prob¬ 
lems  infinitely  less  complex. 

Last  year  your  president  said, 
“this  convention  opens  at  a  time 
of  grave  crisis  for  our  country  and 
for  the  newspaper  publishing  bus¬ 
iness.”  The  year  that  has  passed 
has  seen  that  crisis  develop  inten¬ 
sively  and  in  the  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  must  be  faced  by  our 
business  and  businessmen  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Elusive  Truce 

The  long  hoped  for  truce  in  the 
Korean  war  is  still  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  stage.  While  the  country  has 
not  been  declared  “at  war,”  the 
national  emergency  which  has  been 
declared  seems  to  bring  as  many, 
if  not  more  problems  than  all- 
out  war.  Government  is  taking 
more  and  more  of  a  hand  in  the 
operations  and  policies  of  private 


business.  In  view  of  this  continu¬ 
ing  trend,  there  is  understandable 
concern  for  what  the  future  holds. 

The  immediate  future  holds  for 
us  many  serious  problems,  not  the 
least  of  which  will  be  the  election 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  president  to  introduce  a  politi¬ 
cal  note  although  I  do  have  some 
strong  convictions — ^just  as  you 
have — whether  you  come  from 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Kansas 
or  California.  But  when  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  takes  actions 
which  involve  your  business  and 
my  business  and  which  affect  all 
phases  of  the  economy  of  our 
country,  then  it  becomes  our  job 
to  express  a  considered  opinion. 

I  don’t  want  to  introduce  an 
unpleasant  note,  but  let’s  face  the 
obvious  facts.  Business  cannot  be 
healthy  in  the  climate  in  which  it 
now  lives  and  the  future  does  not 
look  promising.  Whatever  the  sur¬ 
face  indications,  business  is  not 
soundly  good  in  this  climate.  I’m 
not  here  in  the  role  of  an  oracle, 
but  the  Federal  Reserve  figures 
support  my  contention. 

Steel  Seizure 

Two  weeks  ago  the  President 
of  the  United  States  took  action 
which  may  prove  of  profound  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  The  President  seized  the 
steel  industry,  acting  under  pre¬ 
sumed  authority  which  has  been 
challenged  in  the  courts.  The 
government  has  not  yet  cited  the 
exact  basis  on  which  it  claims 
seizure  power  for  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  and  as  a  layman  I  am  not 
competent  to  discuss  the  legal 
phase  of  the  issue. 

But  I  think  all  of  us  must  be 
aware  that  the  final  settlement  of 
the  matter  will  involve  a  great  and 
far-reaching  decision.  There  has 
been  no  clear-cut  determination  of 
the  right  of  the  federal  government 
to  seize  private  property  in  the 
absence  of  a  specific  grant  of  that 
power  by  Congressional  action.  In 
our  own  interest  and  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  great  business,  and 
public  responsibility,  we  should 
give  every  attention  to  the  critical 
questions  tied  up  in  this  conflict 
of  the  rights  of  private  owners,  the 
rights  of  the  public  interest,  and 
the  rights  claimed  by  the  federal 
government. 

Press  Seizure? 

In  response  to  a  question  at  his 
press  conference  only  last  Thurs¬ 
day  the  President  stated  that  de¬ 
pending  upon  circumstances  at  the 
time  the  President  would  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  necessary 
to  take  over  the  newspapers  and 


the  radio  stations  of  the  United 
States.  We  can  all  debate  the  im¬ 
plications  and  the  later  efforts  to 
explain  that  question  and  the  an¬ 
swer. 

This  incident  does  make  plain 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
every  American  citizen  to  make 
sure  that  the  powers  ot  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  seizure  are  made  plain 
and  explicit  by  law.  This  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Congress  and 
we  would  be  unfaithful  as  Amer-  , 
ican  citizens  if  we  did  not  make 
certain  that  we  have  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  government  by  law  and  not 
by  personal  wishes  or  whims. 

Another  cause  for  concern  is  the 
fact  that  a  government  board  set 
up  to  stabilize  wages — and  so  far 
as  I  know  for  that  purpose  alone 
— can  recommend  in  a  wage  dis¬ 
pute  that  a  private  enterprise  must 
or  should  agree  to  a  “union  shop.” 

I  can  see  no  relation  between  a 
“union  shop”  and  stabilization  of 
wages.  Can  it  be  that  another 
bureaucratic  agency  is  assuming 
powers  that  Congress  did  not  in¬ 
tend  it  to  have? 

A  large  majority  of  our  people 
today  believe  in  the  right  of  work¬ 
ers  to  organize  to  protect  their 
rights,  their  security.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  question  the  organization  of 
workers  or  any  other  group  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  huge  po¬ 
litical  lobby  to  dictate  its  terms 
as  to  how  business  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted — how  the  government  shall 
be  run. 

A  short  time  ago  I  came  across 
some  quotations  that  intrigued  me 
because  they  apply  to  our  situation 
today.  They  are  short  and  I  quote 
them: 

'You  Cannot’ 

You  cannot  help  the  wage  earn¬ 
er  by  pulling  down  the  wage  payer. 

You  cannot  bring  about  pros¬ 
perity  by  discouraging  thrift. 

You  cannot  help  little  men  by 
tearing  down  big  men. 

You  cannot  help  the  poor  by 
destroying  the  rich. 

You  cannot  establish  sound  se¬ 
curity  on  borrowed  money. 

You  cannot  build  character  and 
courage  by  taking  away  man’s 
I  initiative  and  independence. 

You  cannot  help  men  perma¬ 
nently  by  doing  for  them  what 
they  could  and  should  do  for 

■  themselves. 

:  Strangely  enough  these  are  at¬ 

tributed  to  a  man  who  does  not 
*  live  in  today’s  turmoil;  but  to  a 
man  whose  memory  we  all  re¬ 
vere;  to  a  man  who  is  recognized 
5  as  one  of  our  truly  great  Presidents 

■  — Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  matter  of  government 
;  interference  in  private  business,  I 
t  recall  to  you  the  recent  proposal 
/  in  the  report  of  a  Senate  sub-com- 
1  mittee  that  newspapers  might  con- 


TALBOT  PATRICK  is  behik 
those  whiskers.  The  publisher  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Eveniag 
Herald  and  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C) 
News-Argus  grew  the  beard  for  tht 
celebration  of  the  Rock  Hill  Cta- 
tennial.  May  4-10. 


?  u-i-  t  serve  newsprint  supplies  by  using 

tabilization  of  discourage  “ex 

that  another  ^  advertising.” 

'  IS  assuming  „  ^ 

«  HiH  not  in-  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Democrat,  of  Colorado,  replied 
of  our  people  “when  the  government  starts 

right  of  work-  newspapers  what  kind 

protect  their  advertising  and  how  much  of  it 
Many,  how-  can  carry,  it’s  moving  toward 

irganization  of  when  it  will  seek  to  control 

her  group  for  news  columns,  too.  Any 

ing  a  huge  po-  move  by  the  government  to  enforce 
date  its  terms  soch  a  suggestion  would  be  censor 
shall  be  con-  "o  matter  what  other  term 

v(>mnipnt  chall  they  Used  to  describe  it.  It’s  some 
thing  no  true  democracy  can  per- 
I  came  across  mit. 

It  intrigued  me  Senator  Johnson’s  warning  is 
[o  our  situation  sound.  This  suggestion  of  a  corn- 
art  and  I  quote  mittee  headed  by  Senator  Humph 
rey.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota  in 
ujol*  dicates  a  type  of  thinking  which 

,U~  pam-  ‘o  encourage  the  government 

the  waee  oaver  dictate  and  dominate  business 

,g  about  *^p?os-  practices.  There  is  great  reason  la 
;ing  thrift  us,  especially,  to  be  on  guard 

little  men  by  ^Samst  the  start  of  any  kind  of 
jgjj  creeping  controls. 

)  the  poor  by  Suppression  of  News 

, ,  .  Our  country  is  the  only  country 

hlish  sound  se-  world  which  was  founded 

1  rnoney.  basic  principle  of  the  rights 

character  and  individual  citizen  to  think. 

I  away  man  s  worship,  to  speak  and  to  know 
l^endence.  forefathers  fought  for  those 

p  men  perrna-  ,.jgj,r5  before  we  became  a  nation: 
:or  theni  what  ^on 

should  do  for  sijjmjon  until  those  rights  were 
.  written  into  that  historic  document. 
1  these  are  a  -  citizens  have  taken  for  granted 
O”’’  individual  rights  to  freedom 
moil;  out  to  believed  that  we  could 

)ry  we  a  re-  deprived  of  those  funda- 

lo  IS  reco^ize  cental  rights  on  which  our  coun¬ 
great  Presidents  j^y  oui 

,  Constitution  guarantees  to  us. 
of  government  ®  -  lam 

vate  business,  I  ^Almost  150  years  ago,  in  18^ 
recent  proposal  Alexander  Hamilton  before  tlK 
Senate  sub-corn-  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
pers  might  con-  {Continued  on  page  116) 
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Lake  Charles  5  Acquitted 
bf  Defamation  Charges 


Judge's  Strongly  Worded  Opinion 
Maintains  Press  Right  to  Criticize 


ti»F  Charles,  La., — In  a  181- 
strongly  worded  decision 
Kwing  press  freedom.  Judge  J. 
pmurd  Cocke  of  New  Orleans 
acquitted  five  Lake  Charles 
Jmerkan  Press  newspapermen  of 
iW  charges  of  defaming  16  public 
Efidals  of  Calcasieu  Parish 
||(coaaty)  and  three  admitted 
Ugtinblers. 

The  judge  was  severe  in  his 
ism  of  the  sheriff  and  district 
two  of  the  officials  who 
jed  they  had  been  defamed, 
a  deputy  sheriff  in  charge  of 
parish  jail  records.  Unavail- 
11  Cea-  ^ability  of  the  records  to  reporters 
the  Lake  Charles  American 
IPrtss  had  been  charged  by  the 
mikspaper's  city  editor,  James  W. 

*"‘1  formed  the  basis  of 
^  indictment  against  him.  alleg- 
|lbg  defamation  of  Sheriff  Henry 
Reid,  Jr. 

Grew  Out  of  Crusade 
The  five  newsmen  on  trial  were 
iManaging  Editor  Kenneth  L. 
pixon.  Publisher  Thomas  B. 
Bhearman,  Co-Publisher  W.  Hugh 
Shearman,  Police  Reporter  Carter 
Ceorge,  and  Mr.  Norton. 

The  charges  grew  out  of  a  cam- 
[faign  waged  by  the  newspaper  to 
1  enforcement  of  the  Louisiana 
Mti-gambling  laws  in  Calcasieu 
Parish.  The  five  newspapermen 
"ere  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  last 
August.  They  were  tried  in 
December  by  Judge  Cocke  with¬ 
out  a  jury. 

The  decision  was  in  three  parts, 
dealing  with  separate  indictments. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  accused  of  de¬ 
lving  District  Attorney  Griffin 
Dawkins,  Assistant  District  Attor- 
l*ey  Melvin  Wetherly  and  the 
parish’s  three  police  jurors,  the 
parish  administrative  body. 

Mr.  North  was  charged  with  de¬ 
faming  Sheriff  Henry  Reid  in  a 
article  he  wrote  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  The 
said  the  sheriff’s  office 
jwdnt  seem  to  be  able  to  locate 
pb  records  when  reporters  came 
pround. 

Dixon,  the  two  Shearmans  and 
lljeorge  were  accused  of  defaming 
gamblers  by  a  front-page 
|®i'play  of  police  records. 

A  Right  and  a  Duty 
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paper  has  the  right,  if  not  the 
duty,  of  publishing  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  public  fair  and 
reasonable  comments,  however, 
severe  in  terms,  upon  anything 
which  is  made  by  its  owner  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  interests.” 

The  indictment  was  based  on 
two  editorial  columns  Mr.  Dixon 
wrote  spanking  the  police  jury  for 
refusing  to  pass  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  law  enforcement  of 
gambling. 

Judge  Cocke  defended  Mr. 
Dixon’s  right  to  criticize  the  offi¬ 
cials  and  said  the  state  had  failed 
to  prove  any  malice  in  the 
columns. 

Mr.  Norton’s  article,  the  judge 
ruled,  couldn’t  be  construed  as 
defamation  because  it  wasn’t  pub¬ 
lished  in  Louisiana.  Besides,  the 
judge  pointed  out,  the  article  was 
true  —  the  sheriff  failed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  paper  once  it 
began  criticizing  his  office  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  move  against  the  gambling 
casinos  that  flourished. 

Not  the  Slightest  Malice 

The  judge  concluded  “there  is 
not  one  phase  of  Norton’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  article  that  would 
indicate  the  slightest  malice  for 
Sheriff  Reid.” 

In  the  third  case  involving  the 
three  gamblers,  the  newspapers  at¬ 
tempted  to  direct  attention  to 
what  is  considered  light  sentences 
given  33  parish  gamblers  who  had 
pleaded  guilty. 

District  Judge  Mark  Pickrel 
fined  the  gamblers  from  $25  to 
SI 00  each  and  suspended  all  jail 
sentences. 

Mr.  Dixon  assigned  Reporter 
George  to  see  if  the  gamblers  had 
police  records.  Mr.  George  found 
police  records  of  persons  with 
identical  names  as  the  gamblers 
but  did  not  verify. 

The  American  Press  in  a  splash¬ 
ing  page-one  display  carried  the 
list  of  names  with  the  records  say¬ 
ing  they  were  identical  with  the 
names  of  gamblers  “turned  loose” 
by  the  judge. 

The  records  of  Gamblers  Sam 
Smith,  E.  J.  Miller,  and  Claude 
Williams  were  mixed  with  those 
of  other'  persons  having  similar 
names. 


tence  to  be  assessed  against  a  par¬ 
ticular  defendant  in  a  criminal 
ca.se  is  solely  within  the  discretion 
of  the  trial  judge,  under  our  law, 
this  fact  does  not  prove  or  fore¬ 
close  public  discussion  upon  the 
wisdom  ...  of  the  sentences. 

“A  court  is  no  more  immune 
from  criticism  for  judicial  action 
than  those  upon  whom  it  sits  in 
judgment,”  he  added. 

Redounds  to  Public  Good 

In  general,  the  judge  said:  “it 
rebounds  to  the  public  good”  to 
have  issues  laid  before  it  by  news¬ 
paper  comment  on  subjects  of 
“public  interest.” 

“The  general  law  relating  to 
slander  and  libel,  as  well  as  the 
Louisiana  defamation  statute, 
clearly  protect  that  right,”  he  held. 

“In  some  cases,  the  mere  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  right  of  criticism  of 
public  officials  might  naturally 
displease  such  public  officials.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  the  right  to  criticize 
may  be  exercised  and  a  discussion 
of  the  contrary  beliefs  may  well 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  ...  the  public  ex¬ 
pression  of  differences  in  opinions 
is  something  to  be  expected  and 
encouraged  in  a  democracy.” 

He  cited  the  Louisiana  Supreme 
Court  case  in  which  the  justices 
said,  “every  person  has  the  right 
to  comment  on  matters  of  public 
interest  and  general  concern,  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  so  fairly  and  with 


Kefauvei  Calls  for 
'Public  Rejoicing' 

Commenting  on  the  acquittal  of 
five  newspapermen.  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  of  Tennessee  called  it  “a 
matter  for  public  rejoicing.” 

The  presidential  candidate  said 
the  decision  will  “further  buttress” 
freedom  of  the  press  and  “con¬ 
tribute  to  clean  government.” 

‘These  newspapermen,”  he  said, 
“have  been  forced  to  go  through 
something  of  an  ordeal,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  did  so,  they  and  other 
newspapermen  can  continue  in 
greater  security  to  act  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  exposing  links  be¬ 
tween  organized  crime  and  corrupt 
or  apathetic  public  officials. 

“I  am  glad  these  men  have  won 
out  in  their  courageous  fight  to 
better  their  community.” 

an  honest  purpose.  .  .  .  such  com¬ 
ments  are  not  libelous  however 
severe  in  their  terms,  unless  they 
are  written  intemperately  and 
maliciously.” 

Judge  Cocke  added  his  own 
comment,  “the  defamation  statute 
grants  a  qualified  privilege  to 
comments  made  in  the  reasonable 
belief  of  the  truth  thereof,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  are  true  or 
false.” 

He  held  that  malice  “is  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  the  crime  of 
defamation." 

If  the  statements  printed  arc 
false,  malice  may  be  implied  un¬ 
less  a  justifiable  motive  for  making 
it  is  shown,  the  judge  said.  In  all 
other  instances  actual  malice  must 
be  proved,  he  added,  citing  au¬ 
thority. 


Press  Responsible  for 
Honesty  in  Government 

(Following  is  a  partial  transcript  of  a  panel  discussion  on  “News¬ 
paper  Responsibility  for  Honesty  in  Government"  before  the  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington  April  18. 
Moderator  of  the  panel  was  Louis  Seltzer.  Cleveland  Press.  Partici¬ 
pants  were:  Ben  Reese,  advisory  hoard  of  the  American  Press  Institute 
formerly  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa 
Tribune,  and  Lee  Hills.  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Miami  Herald.) 


Judge  Cocke  ruled  that  the 

tin  the  case  of  Dixon’s  alleged  American  Press  in  pointing  out 
'famation  of  the  public  officials,  there  was  a  chance  the  names  and 
Wge  Cocke  commented:  persons  did  not  match  had  cleared 

Hhc  •  or  citizen  has  itself  of  possible  criminal  defama- 

^  right  to  criticize  the  public 
^  of  public  officials.  Without 
right,  we  would  have  a  dic- 
form  of  government.” 
f  Then  he  quoted  a  legal  text 
P  ich  said,  “the  editor  of  a  news- 


tion. 

He  took  judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  was  criti¬ 
cizing  the  judge,  not  the  gambler, 
and  said: 

“While  it  is  true  that  the  sen- 


Mr.  Seltzer:  I  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  this  will  be  an  occasion  of 
soul-searching  for  American  jour¬ 
nalism. 

It  really  needs  it.  Certainly  it  is 
trite  to  say  that  a  free  press  and 
a  free  society  go  inseparably  to¬ 
gether.  One  cannot  survive  with¬ 
out  the  other.  Trite  though  it  may 
be,  evidently  it  needs  to  be  re¬ 
peated  frequently  because  fre¬ 
quently  we  seem  to  forget  it. 

First,  I  confess  I  am  not  a  neu¬ 
tral  in  this  matter.  Now,  perhaps 
there  I  am  taking  in  a  lot  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  in  my  opinion,  had 
we  in  American  journalism  done 
our  job  properly  these  last  20 
years;  had  we  really  done  it  the 
way  we  should  have  done  it  and 
the  way  we  were  capable  of  doing 


it,  we  would  not  be  in  this  present 
incredible  mess. 

Nobody  ordained  us  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  everything  that  goes 
wrong  in  Washington,  yet  if  there 
ever  was  a  spot  where  we  should 
have  started  digging  long  since, 
this  is  it.  This  is  our  baby  and 
somewhere  along  the  line  we — 
certainly  most  of  us — left  the  baby 
on  somebody  else’s  doorstep.  When 
it  cried,  we  cried.  So  sad,  so  ter¬ 
rible,  and  blamed  the  people  who 
let  their  government  down. 

Of  course,  there  were  some 
pleasant  exceptions  to  this  general 
apathy  among  us  as  investigative 
newspapermen.  Three  members  of 
this  panel  and  their  papers — and  I 
(Continued  on  Page  126) 
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AP  Board  Reports 
New  Assessments 


The  first  revision  of  news-  the  unjust  confinement  of  our  re-  the  past  year,  consistently  succecu- 
paper  assessments  based  on  the  porter.  cd  in  meeting  the  high  standards  of 

1950  census  is  about  to  be  com-  It  is  appropriate  to  note  also  the  Associated  Press, 

pleted  by  the  Associated  Press,  that  another  Associated  Press  man.  This  is  not  to  say  there  were 
but  there  will  be  a  limitation  on  Photographer  Frank  Noel,  re-  no  mistakes  or  shortcomings.  T^e 
increases  caused  by  abnormal  mains  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Korea,  news  report  was  subjected  to  criti- 
shifts  of  population.  He  has  the  unique  distinction  of  cal  scrutiny,  both  within  and  with- 

The  Board  of  Directors  so  re-  having  been  able  to  continue,  at  out  the  areas  of  management  and 
ported  at  the  annual  membership  least  temporarily,  his  professional  the  membership.  The  continuing 
meeting  last  Monday.  The  text  work  for  the  Associated  Press  studies  undertaken  by  Associated 
of  the  report,  read  by  Lloyd  while  in  enemy  hands.  At  Pan-  Press  managing  editors  once  more 
Stratton,  AP  secretary,  follows:  munjom,  his  staff  colleagues  per-  contributed  substantially  to  the 

The  Board  of  Directors  began  suaded  communist  war  corres-  improvement  of  the  service, 
its  annual  report  to  the  member-  pondents  to  take  photographic  More  Correspondents 

ship  last  year  by  calling  attention  equipment  to  him.  He  made  a  xhp  executive  editor  ooints  out 
to  worldvdde  strife  controversy  series  of  pictures  of  U.  N.  prison-  that  the 

^^d  unsettled  conditions  which  ers,  and  the  communist  corres-  has  a  larger  staff  of  foreign  corres- 
increased  the  difficulties  and  the  pondents  brought  them  out  and  pondents  than  it  had  before  World 
hazards  of  news  reporting.  These  delivered  them  to  AP  men  at  is  spending  nearly 

woMs  were  prophetic.  Panmunjom.  They  were  passed  by  three  times  the  1938  figure  for  ob- 

Within  a  matter  of  hours  after  both  communist  and  U.  N.  censor-  taining  and  transmitting  foreign 
the  report  was  made  to  the  annual  ship,  delivered  to  the  United  news.  Nationals,  employed  as 
meeting,  it  was  disclosed  that  As-  States,  and  widely  acclaimed  by  correspondents  by  the  Associated 
sociated  Press  Corresponden  Wil-  the  membership  as  the  first  Ameri-  Press,  frequently  have  an  advan- 
ham  N.  Oatis  had  been  jailed  m  can-made  photographs  taken  in  (agg  ^Qt  enjoyed  by  foreign  news- 
Prague,  Czechoslovak!^  He  was  communist  camps.  The  Associated  Press  is  in- 

tried  and  convicted.  The  charge  Presures  and  Tensions  deed  proud  of  the  work  done  by 

iXdu?erb7th;  Cz^ch  Govern-  arising  from  clZr 

ment  showed  clearly  that  Oatis  confusion  and  bitter  uncertainty  of.  A  drawn 

had  been  guilty  only  of  endeavor-  resolved  in  the  last  thpir  mmmon  mircnit 

ing,  honestly  and  objectively,  to  home  and  abroad,  many  together  by  their  common  pursuit 

gather  and  report  information  evolved  to  plague  the 

which  in  the  Western  World  is  The  perennial  difficulties  in- 

lecitimate  and  essential  news  governments.  volved  in  producing  a  rounded 

ThrUniLd  ^S^^  "  -oMJM  of 

appropriately  termed  the  Oatis  conflict  are  highly  charged  with  sharp  conflicts  were  illustrated 
“trial”  a  mockerv  and  travestv  on  P“s>on  and  partisanship.  In  re-  over  and  over  again  during  the 
justice.  ThroughLt  the  free  world  Porting  them,  and  especially  in  the  year.  Yet,  the  editors  of  the  As- 
expressions  of  shock  and  revulsion  interpret  sociated  Press  have  not  shrunk 

against  Oatis’  treatment  have  been  Associated  Press  inevit-  from  the  areas  of  controversy 

almost  universal  ^  subjected  to  the  pressures  Quite  the  reverse,  they  have  moved 

It  n  «’  D  I  tensions  inherent  in  the  events  into  these  fields  often  before  the 

see  i  atis  Kelease  themselves.  This  fact  has  been,  news,  as  such,  has  actually  devel- 

The  directors,  officers  and  man-  ^nd  is,  apparent  to  every  member  oped, 
agement  of  the  Associated  Press,  of  the  Staff.  It  imposes  con-  xhe  membership  widely  ap- 
supported  by  strong  public  senti-  tinuing  demands  for  honesty,  ob-  nlauded  a  stream  of  “enterorise’ 


J.  HALE  STECS’MAN,  pnhn4« 
of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  En 
&  Intelligencer  Journal,  Isn’t  misy 
ing  a  word  as  he  listens  in  on  Ik 
AP  meeting. 


time  to  time,  to  contribute  to  th. 
effort. 

There  was  enthusiastic 
response  to  a  five-part  series  on 
the  history  of  the  relations  be 
tween  church  and  state,  written 
by  George  Cornell,  of  the  Ne 
York  bureau.  It  grew  out  of  th. 
controversy  that  arose  when  th. 
President  attempted  to  send  Gen 
Mark  Clark  to  the  Vatican  a' 
ambassador.  No  adverse  criL 
cisms  came  from  any  of  the  maj? 
churches  or  church  groups. 

‘Enterprise’  Series 

Other  samples  of  enterprise  ic 
chided  a  series  on  narcotics.  i 
symposium  on  prospects  for  peace 
conditions  on  the  island  of  Fo: 
mosa,  the  U.  S.  mobilization  effo'" 
and  conditions  in  the  Army  trak 
ing  camps.  Editors  conscio'"^ 
sought  out  the  fields  of  ma;:] 
public  interest.  The  members’  rt 
sponse  clearly  shows  that  a  loag 
standing  need  is  being  met. 

The  Associated  Press  has  unuK 
taken  a  wide  range  of  specc 
reportorial  enterprise  in  covcric; 
political  news  in  this  prcsidentii' 
year.  With  the  full  cooperation  cf 
the  membership,  a  series  of  pic 


S  Adds  201  Clients; 
>ominant’  TV  Service 


"GROWING  desire  of  news- 
editors  everywhere  to  give 
readers  improved  coverage 
the  news — and  the  news  behind 
news”  was  cited  today  by 
ational  News  Service  in  its 
report  which  listed  a 
-breaking  addition  of  201 
INS  clients  in  the  last  12 
[oonlhs. 

The  annual  report  was  presented 
by  General  Manager  Seymour 
:B«kson  to  business  executives  of 
ide  news  agency  assembled  for  the 
,ANPA  Convention.  He  said: 

The  12-month  period  since  our 
ini  annual  report  represents  a 
year  for  INS  and  the  great- 
^  overall  growth  scored  in  any 
sffilar  period.  What  we  have 
li^ed  in  all  phases  of  our  news 
operations  reflects  great  credit  on 
and  every  member  of  our 
tofidwide  organization. 

I  “It  also  symbolizes  the  grow- 
'^’T  '1^  desire  of  newspaper  editors 
"  ""^"everywhere  to  give  their  readers 
iiUtroved  coverage  of  the  news — 
ind  the  news  behind  the  news. 
Investigative  Reporting 
Alert  newspaper  editors  are 
increasingly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  to 
their  readers  that  goes  beyond  the 
mere  routine  recital  of  the  day’s 
news  events. 

In  the  complex  era  in  which 
live  —  amid  conflict,  contro¬ 
versy,  and  confusion — interpretive 
background,  and  authoritative 
news-features  that  highlight  the 
nieaning  of  the  news  are  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance.  So  is  the 
•ype  of  public  service  investigative 
farting  that  sheds  light  on  con- 
•litions  and  facts  of  national,  inter- 
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INS  has  not  been  satisfied 
®erely  to  keep  pace  with  these 
"jodem  trends.  We  have  become 
pioneering  trail-blazers  in  the  new 
*lds  of  American  reporting  and 
•bis  will  continue  to  be  our 
policy.” 

Mr.  Berkson  pointed  out  that 
•rth  the  addition  of  201  new 
clients  at  home  and  abroad,  INS 
^ices  now  reach  more  than 
”00  outlets  throughout  the  world 


“We  have  inaugurated  a  va¬ 
riety  of  new  techniques  of  inter¬ 
pretive  reporting  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  background  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  complex  news  events  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  have  also 
launched  a  highly  successful  new 
department  called  ‘For  Better  Liv¬ 
ing’  which  furnishes  a  steady  flow 
of  special  items  and  articles  of 
particular  value  to  the  typical 
American  family,  including  food 
and  household  hints,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  mental  hygiene,  public 
health  guidance,  etc. 

Featured  Columnists 

“In  line  with  a  policy  of  long 
standing,  INS  has  continued  to  im¬ 
plement  its  regular  news  report 
with  important  news-features  and 
circulation-building  columnists.  Of 
course,  our  great  advantage  in  this 
respect  is  that  we  have  under  the 
INS  banner  some  of  the  greatest 
writers  and  reporters  of  our  time. 
This  has  enabled  us  to  deliver  to 
our  clients  not  only  distinctive 
coverage  of  world  news  but 
dramatic,  exclusive  feature  ma¬ 
terial  of  prime  public  service  inte¬ 
rest  and  reader  appeal.” 

In  reporting  on  INS  Teletype¬ 
setter  operations.  Mr.  Berkson  ob¬ 
served  that  every  Ohio  INS  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  client  will  have 
joined  the  Ohio  TTS  circuit  by  the 
end  of  this  month.  He  disclosed 
that  INS  recently  extended  its 
TTS  service  into  Indiana  and  is 
planning  to  expand  its  teletype- 
setter  operations  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  additional  regional 
TTS  networks  being  mapped  for 
New  England,  the  ^utheast. 
Southwest,  and  the  West  Coast. 

Recalling  that  INS  and  its  news¬ 
reel  associate.  Telenews  Produc¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  have  held  the  Number 


ration  newspapers,  maga- 

radio  stations,  television  sta- 
bf*s,  and  others.  In  television,  he 
^  the  progress  of  the  INS- 
telenews  newsreel,  photo,  and 
*ire  coverage  for  TV : 

“We  hold  the  dominant  position 
**  purveyor  of  newsreels  and  re- 
news  material  for  TV  sta- 
Our  TV  coverage  now 
^nes  81  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
markets.” 

if/!k  “stimulating 

^al  expansion  and  increased 
“^and  for  our  news  products, 
^  has  steadily  expanded  and 
•proved  its  news-gathering  fa- 
t'lities,”  Mr.  Berkson  added. 


One  position  in  the  television  news 
field  since  1948,  Mr.  Berkson  re¬ 
ported  another  “first”  for  INS  in 
TV  news  programming.  He  said: 

“Last  July,  INS  inaugurated  a 
new  wire  service  for  television  sta¬ 
tions,  tied  in  with  the  INS-Tele- 
news  daily  newsreel  film  service. 
Together,  the  wire  and  newsreel 
film  provided  the  first  complete 
basic  news  service  for  television. 

“The  new  teletype  circuit  trans¬ 
mits  up-to-the-minute  scripts  for 
use  with  the  newsreel  film,  giving 
it  the  impact  of  late  pertinent  news 
developments.  It  also  provides 
summaries  of  the  latest  news  to 
round  out  complete  IS-minute 
newscasts  for  voice-casting  by  the 
local  commentator  on  TV.” 

Pioneering  Foresight 

Mr.  Berkson  praised  Herbert 
Scheftel,  president  of  Telenews, 
“for  his  great  vision  and  pioneer¬ 
ing  foresight  which  have  played 
such  an  important  part  in  launch¬ 
ing  and  propelling  the  joint  TV 
enterprise  of  Telenews  and  INS.” 

In  another  section  of  the  INS 
report  devoted  to  specific  news- 
gathering  achievements  by  the 
agency,  Mr.  Berkson  made  public 
the  following  list  of  citations  pre¬ 
pared  by  INS  Editor-in-Chief 
Barry  Paris  and  pointed  out  the 
emphasis  on  public  service  news- 
features: 

Bob  Considine  was  cited  for  his 
series  of  authoritative  articles  on 
mankind’s  fight  against  cancer 
which  was  widely  praised  by  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  as  a  great  contri¬ 
bution  to  better  public  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  In  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  were  James  L.  Kilgallen's 
factual  series  on  the  new  TB 
“wonder  drug”  and  Charles  Ein¬ 
stein’s  special  reports  on  his  tour 
of  the  nation’s  leading  cancer  re¬ 
search  centers. 

Mr.  Considine  also  was  compli¬ 
mented  on  his  special  news-feature 
scries  on  how  Russia  stole  the 
atom  bomb  and  the  behind-thc- 


Gray  Is  Elected 
President  of  OPC 

William  P.  Gray,  an  associate 
editor  of  Life  and  editor  of  Life 
International,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America,  composed  of 
present  and  former  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents.  He  succeeds  John  C. 
Daly,  radio  and  television  news 
commentator. 

Also  elected  without  opposition 
were  the  following  three  vice- 
presidents;  Sanford  Griffith,  news¬ 
paper  columnist  and  economic 
consultant;  B.  Mathieu,  staff 
writer  for  the  New  Yorker  maga¬ 
zine,  and  Herbert  Matthews,  New 
York  Times  staff  correspondent 
Joseph  J.  Wurzel,  picture  editor  of 
Look,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

scenes  story  of  the  national  tax 
scandals. 

Praise  from  FBI 

INS  itself  came  in  for  special 
praise  from  FBI  chief  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  for  its  continuing  series 
of  articles  and  photos  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  “Ten  Most  Wanted  Crimi¬ 
nals.”  Another  INS  public  service 
project,  this  feature  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  INS  in  1950  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  capture  of  several 
notorious  criminals. 

Also  cited  for  their  meritorious 
work  during  the  past  twelve 
months  on  spot  news  stories  and 
news-features  of  major  importance 
were: 

Inez  Robb,  European  General 
Manager  Kingsbury  Smith,  For¬ 
eign  News  Director  John  H.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Far  Eastern  Director  Howard 
Handleman,  United  Nations  bu¬ 
reau  chief  Pierre  J.  Huss,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  William  K. 
Hutchinson,  London  bureau  chief 
Charles  A.  Smith,  Sports  Editor 
Lawton  Carver  and  his  staff. 

Also  Malcolm  Johnson,  Pulitzer 
(Continued  on  page  146) 


THE  HOUSE  OF  HEARST — Three  sons  of  the  late  publisher  are  pictured  in  their  suite  at  die 

Waldorf,  relaxing  for  a  moment  between  ANPA  sessions:  I^ft  to  right — William  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  George 
A.  Hearst,  and  Randolph  A.  Hearst.  John  R.  Hearst  alw  attended  sessions. 
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ering  news  abroad,  but  he  thought  y-  ,  rj  J 

it  a  mistake  to  magnify  them  in  a  UtlGy  tiOIlOIGCl 

display  of  public  hand-wringing,  p  Rrnfhf^rhood 
He  urged  that  the  press  not  give  Oy  DZOint^IJIUUU 
an  impression  of  helpless  surren-  Chicago — -Clifton  Utley,  Cla 

der,  but  instead  should  emphasize  cago  Sun-Times  columnist  at 
what  it  has  done  and  is  continuing  NBC  news  commentator,  was  ho: 
to  do  to  get  the  news  regardless  ored  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Chi^ 
of  difficulties.  ^ 

Devising  Other  Methods 

_ _  He  said  the  Soviet  satellites  used 

the  topics  discussed  by  United  asked  about  our  reporting  troubles  both  censorship  and  denial  of  ac- 

Press  executives  at  their  annual  abroad — whether  censorship  and  cess  to  news  sourc  “  *‘-- 

meeting  this  week.  Sessions  took  other  restrictions  are  hampering  flow  of  news,  plus 

place  at  the  U.P.  general  offices.  our  efforts  to  send  out  the  news,  respondents  with 

News  coverage  plans  for  this  This  is  happening  in  many  coun-  charges  if  they  d 

year  of  the  Elections  and  the  tries,  but  it  is  not  a  new  devel-  line. 

Olympics  were  reviewed,  both  for  opment.  We  are  constantly  battl-  “Naturally,  this 
the  wire  service  and  for  United  ing  for  freer  access  to  news  job  more  difficult. 

Press’  new  newspicture  clients.  sources  everywhere,  including  our  set  in  motion  ext 

Jack  Bisco,  vicepresident  and  o"'*'  national  capit^.  tions  to  devise  ol 

general  business  manager,  dis-  “We  can  only  guess  about  many  covering  the  cui 


U.P.— Getting  the  News 
Despite  Suppression 


Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  execu 
live  vicepresident,  Houston  (Tex. 
Post,  was  1‘ 


the  principal  speaker 
She  declared  America  needs  edu 
cation  to  produce  more  “unconi 
mon  men.”  She  asserted  tha 


with  little  let-up. 

“Capt.  Carlsen  was  just  moviEi 
into  the  wings  after  his  epic  per 
formance  on  the  Flying  Enterprisi 
when  the  world  was  shocked  ti 
learn  that  King  George  had  die< 
in  his  sleep.”  Mr.  Johnson  re 
called.  “The  pageantry  of  fe 
royal  funeral  and  the  accession  c! 


the  young  Queen  Elizabeth  wi 
for  some  of  the  b 


f  occasions 

denied  repor'-  reporting  and  writing  we  have 
seen  since  the  war. 

oned  against  “President  Truman’s  surprise 
■  of  tips  and  announcement  of  his  decision  t( 
underground  retire,  the  step-by-step  emergence 


of  Eisenhower  and  his  primai 
election  contests  with  Taft,  t! 
national  corruption  scandal 
presidential  seizure  of  the  ste 
industry,  and  strikes  in  the  cor 
{Continued  on  page  138) 
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Fruits  of  Research  Await 
Publishers’  Bid  for  Them 


Manufacturers  Need  Assurance 
Of  Market,  Director  Flint  Says 


Ideally,  the  web  of  paper  should 
be  unwound  at  the  lowest  possible 
tension.  Just  ahead  of  the  print¬ 
ing  couple,  sufficient  tension  should 
be  applied  to  provide  a  smooth, 
wrinkle-free  face  printing  surface. 
Provision  should  be  made  to 
eliminate  paper  jerks.  Our  web 
tension  control  system  meets 
all  of  these  requirements.  The 
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When  do  the  newspaper  publishers  reap  the  rewards  of  their  infant 
mechanical  research  program? 

Answering  that  question,  after  showing  a  motion  picture  report  of 
research  progress.  Research  Director  C.  M.  Flint  put  it  squarely  up 
to  the  publishers  themselves. 

“You,  the  publisher,”  he  said,  ♦  *  * 

“must  create  the  market.  You  trol  system,  however,  through  the  of  papwr  is  driven  by  belts 

will  get  the  results  of  our  research  courtesy  of  Interchemical  Corpo-  which  feed  the  paper  into  the 

only  when  manufacturers  and  sup-  ration,  is  applied  to  their  labora-  These  are  not  slow  run- 

pliers  are  convinced  it  is  good  tory  press.  Our  new  Hoe  press  is  braking  belts.  There  is  no 

business  for  them  to  produce  those  not  yet  installed.  caused  by  this 

products.”  A  web  of  newsprint  must  have  ppc>'2fi9"-  P'^*^  J’y  web 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Flint  added,  tension  applied  to  it  at  all  times  required  to  start  the  roll  turn- 
the  ANPA  research  program,  es-  to  provide  a  printing  surface  with-  *’'8'  belts  do  the  work.  What- 
tablished  since  September,  1947,  out  wrinkles  and  to  help  keep  the  light  tension  may  be  re- 

is  filling  the  pipeline.  The  results  moving  web  under  control.  It  is  Q^lfcd  to  keep  the  web  from  flut- 

are  considered  “far  beyond  any-  common  practice  to  pull  the  web  fc*'**'® .  applied  ^  to  the  web  by 

thing  that  could  have  been  an-  through  the  press  by  means  of  adjusting  the  spring  balance  (E) 

ticipated.”  rollers  which  act  upon  the  web  pf  a  floating  roller  (B),  The  func- 

Mr.  Flint’s  report,  based  upon  much  as  a  clothes  wringer.  Ten-  floating  roller  is  to 

his  commentary  in  connection  with  sion  in  the  web  is  created  by  ap-  compensate  for  trends  in  the  ten- 

plying  a  brake  of  some  kind  to  the  which  are  away 

paper  roll.  Present  tension  control  fro”'  fl}c  ligltf  setting  called  for  by 
systems  act  upon  these  brakes  to  setting  of  the  spring  balance.  If 
increase  or  decrease  the  tension  floating  roller  tends  to  rise  it 


The  important  tncans  the  tension  in  the  web  is 
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the  film: 

Introduction 

The  ANPA  research  program 
was  established  in  September  of  .  . 

phase  began  in  rented  ^  increasing  and  that  paper  is  not 

laboratory  quarters  in  June  of  tning  to  note  is  tnat  tne  nign  ten  ,  T ,  . 

1949  On  June  20  1951  the  lab-  “  maintained  in  the  web  oeing  ted  last  enougn. 

oratory  built  and  ’owned  bv  the  through  the  In  this  model,  the  rising  of  the 

ANPA,’was  op?i;ed  wrh  av4  of  Printing  couple. _ floating  roller  causes  an  idler  pul- 

the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee.  We  now  em¬ 
ploy  at  the  laboratory  six  staff 
oembers,  six  laboratory  assistants, 
one  machinist,  three  secretaries, 
two  part-time  student  employes 
and  a  property  man.  Other  em¬ 
ployes  number  four.  Our  growth 
has  been  slow  and  carefully 
planned,  but  our  rate  of  progress 
has  exceeded  our  rate  of  growth. 

It' is  recognized  that  our  rate  of 
progress  is  not  necessarily  appar¬ 
ent  at  the  present  time  because 
♦ery  few  of  the  finished  products 
based  on  ANPA  research  have 
reached  your  hands.  The  results 
of  research  must  be  translated 
Ibrough  development,  engineering, 

<tesign  and  production  into  finished 
products  which  you  may  buy  or 
•PPly.  It  takes  months  and  some¬ 
times  years  for  this  transition. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
every  publisher  of  a  newspaper, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
Wly  understands  research,  cannot 
’isit  the  ANPA  Research  Labora¬ 
tory.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
illustrate  for  you  some  of  the 
things  which  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  not  only  by  our  laboratory 
but  through  cooperative  effort  with 
manufacturers.  It  is  also  possible 
to  illustrate  to  you  the  course  of 
*  typical  research  project. 

Let’s  take  a  look  first  at  those 
things  which  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  ANPA  personnel 
®ud  for  the  most  part  with  ANPA 
®quipment.  The  web  tension  con- 


VARABLE  PITCH  PULLEY  I 
COUPLED  DIRECTLY  TO 

the  press  drive 


MICUUM  BOK 
WITH  V  SLOT 


DIAGRAM  OF  WEB  TENSION  CONTROL  SYSTEM 


ley  (F)  to  move  inward  and  in  so 
doing  to  permit  one  side  of  the 
driving  pulley  (G)  to  move  in¬ 
ward.  This  effectively  increases  the 
diameter  of  the  driven  pulley  and 
causes  the  belts  to  drive  the  roll 
faster.  If  the  floating  roller  tends 
to  drop,  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
paper  is  feeding  too  fast.  In  droi^ 
ping  from  its  predetermined  posi¬ 
tion,  the  linkage  with  the  roller 
causes  the  idler  pulley  to  move 
outward.,  In  so  doing  the  belt  is 
pulled  deeper  into  the  driving  pul¬ 
ley,  making  it  effectively  smaller; 
the  driving  belts  are  slowed  down 
and  the  rate  of  feed  is  reduced. 

If  there  are  flat  areas  or  other 
imperfactions  in  the  surface  of  the 
roll,  this  loop  (1)  moves  up  and 
down  within  a  vacuum  box  (2) 
and  all  web  tension  jerks  and  vari¬ 
ations  are  thus  restricted  to  this 
portion  of  the  web.  As  total  ten¬ 
sion  here  is  very  light,  no  harm 
can  result  even  if  a  slime  hole  or 
edge  cut  coincides  with  the  roll 
jerk. 

This  vacuum  box  is  semi-cylin¬ 
drical,  has  a  row  of  air  holes  in 
the  bottom,  and  is  connected  by 
a  hose  or  pipe  to  an  air  pump. 
The  clearance  at  the  edge  of  the 
web  need  not  be  close.  While  the 
press  is  at  rest  the  web  merely 
spans  the  top  opening  of  the  box. 
When  the  vacuum  pump  is  started, 
the  web  is  pulled  down  into  the 
box  about  three  inches. 

Just  ahead  of  the  printing  couple 
we  have  provided  a  second  vacuum 
box  (H)  containing  a  V-shaped 
slot.  Here  the  vacuum  acts  as  a 
brake  on  the  web  and  applies  ten¬ 
sion  which  is  variable  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  tension  at  the  paper 
roll.  The  V-shaped  slot  carries 
any  wrinkles  to  the  sides  of  the 
web  and  thus  eliminates  them. 

Controls  Are  Simple 

The  controls  which  replace  the 
present  complicated  tension  con¬ 
trols  are  very  simple.  There  is  a 
motor  switch  for  control  of  vac¬ 
uum  pump  motors,  a  means  of 
controlling  the  amount  of  vacuum 
on  each  of  the  two  boxes,  and  a 
means  of  adjusting  the  spring  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  floating  roller. 

For  purposes  of  demonstration 
this  model  includes  an  additional 
movable  pipe  roll  (C)  with  an  in¬ 
dicator.  The  normal  position  of 
the  indicator  (J)  is  marked.  Vari¬ 
ations  of  the  tension  from  that 
called  for  by  the  setting  of  the 
spring  loading  adjustment  will  be 
noted  by  a  movement  of  the  indi¬ 
cator  away  from  the  normal  mark. 

The  test  roll  has  a  flat  side  and 
it  bounces  around  considerably  on 
the  shaft.  However,  the  paper 
jerks  are  absorbed  by  the  loop  of 
paper  in  the  vacuum  box  (2).  The 
variations  caused  by  the  flat  roll 
do  not  exist  beyond  this  point. 

As  the  speed  of  the  web  is  in¬ 
creased  to  the  maximum  of  40,000 
papers  per  hour,  the  fluctuations 
of  the  loop  in  the  box  become  no 
more  violent.  The  web  tension  in¬ 
dicator  shows  no  inclination  to 
move  from  its  original  position. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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NEWSPRINT 


Supply  Outlook  Is  Good, 
Newsprint  Price  Uppermost 


Williams  Suggests  Producers 
Weigh  Straw-Camel  Parable 

NEWSPRINT  producers  are  asked  by  ANPA  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams  to  consider  the  parable  of  the  straw -that -broke-the- 
camel’s-back  when  they  ponder  any  further  increase  in  the  price. 

Publishers  must  scrape  up  $50,000,000  to  meet  the  additional  cost 
of  newsprint  in  1952,  Mr.  Williams  reminded,  as  he  projected  the  $10 
boost  put  into  effect  a  year  ago,  making  the  base  price  $116  a  ton. 

Mr.  Williams’  report; 


them — they  are  reluctant  to  say 
that  merger  and  suspension  is  the 
solution. 

Under  the  direction  of  the 
ANPA  Board  of  Directors,  Dr.^ 
Charles  W.  Boyce,  former  secre-’ 
tary  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  and  prior  to  that 
economist  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  prepared  a  newsprint  study 


.Much  has  happened  on  news¬ 
print  since  the  1951  Convention. 
Then  newsprint  was  tight  and  there 
was  a  little  margin  between  supply 
and  demand.  The  initial  sentence 
in  the  1951  newsprint  report  was 
‘  Newsprint  poses  two  major  prob¬ 
lems  to  publishers — supply  and 
price.” 

Since  then  the  newsprint  supply 
situation  has  eased  somewhat. 
While  newsprint  consumption  in 
the  U.  S.  has  increased,  production 
has  also  increased.  Mills  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  are  expanding 
production  and  various  newsprint 
projects  have  reached  more  than 
a  “talking”  stage.  The  Defense 
Production  Administration  has  is¬ 
sued  certificates  of  necessity  for 
proposed  new  or  expanded  facili¬ 
ties  in  newsprint  projects  and  at 
a  meeting  between  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  the  ANPA  Board  of 
Directors  in  Montreal  in  February, 
1952  the  manufacturers  stated  their 
belief  that  newsprint  requirements 
of  U.  S.  newspapers  would  be 
fulfilled  in  the  future. 

Price  Now  Uppermost 

The  second  problem  referred  to 
in  the  1951  Report  to  the  con¬ 
vention — that  of  “price”  is  now 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most 
newspaper  executives.  Publishers 
know  that  they  cannot  continue  to 
meet  ever  increasing  costs  for  one 
of  the  major  elements  entering  into 
the  production  of  the  newspaper 
and  remain  in  business.  All  pub¬ 
lishers,  even  the  most  successful 
are  finding  increasing  difficulty  in 
meeting  current  costs  of  operation 
and  newsprint  is  a  major  cost 
factor. 

Consumption  during  1951  and 
up  to  now  this  year  is  slightly 
above  that  of  1950.  Those  ANPA 
members  reporting  consumption 
used  1,093,203  tons  of  newsprint 
for  the  first  3  months  of  1952,  an 
increase  of  16,696  tons  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1951. 

The  cost  per  ton,  f.o.b..  New 
Vork  in  April,  1951  was  $106.  In 
■April,  1952,  it  is  $116.  This  means 
that  the  members  reporting  the 
above  tonnage  used  had  to  find 
$12,701,806  more  dollars  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1952  to  meet 
the  increased  newsprint  cost  alone. 


'Impressive  Record'  of  Projects 

A  COMPILATION  of  plans  and  projects  for  additional  newsprint  ton¬ 
nage  all  over  the  world  accompanies  the  Newsprint  Report  of  ANPA 
General  Manager  Cranston  Williams. 

While  some  of  these  may  never  have  gone  beyond  the  “talking” 
stage  and  others  are  still  under  consideration,  they  make  what  Mr. 
Williams  considers  “an  impressive  record.” 

The  listing: 


UNITED  STATES— Item 

Group  of  newspaper  publishers 
being  formed  by  the  Harvey  Ma- 
lott  Co.  for  the  purchase  of  a 
U.  S.  mill,  to  convert  to  news¬ 
print. 

Bowater  might  build  its  first 
American  mills. 

U.  S.  pulp-wood  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  plans  to  spend  $100,000,000 
to  increase  southern  pulp  and 
paper  output. 

Rep.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts  (Ala.) 
urges  R.F.C.  aid  for  newsprint 
mills. 

Bill  S.  2254  by  Senator  Hill 
(Ala.)  to  authorize  R.F.C.  to  make 
loans  for  construction  of  newsprint 
mills. 

Florida 

United  Bagasse  Cellulose  Corp. 
of  Clewiston  headed  by  Dr.  J.  de 
la  Roza  organized  to  make  news- 

Projecting  this  figure,  we  get  an 
approximate  additional  annual  cost 
for  newsprint  in  1952  over  1951  of 
$50,000,000. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  this  re¬ 
port  to  relate  newsprint  producer 
profits  to  publishers’  increased 
costs.  The  parable  of  the  last 
straw  and  what  it  did  to  the  ca¬ 
mel’s  back,  however,  might  be 
considered  with  due  seriousness  at 
this  point. 

Faced  with  a  situation  wherein 
subscribers’  prices  to  newspapers 
have  been  increased  almost  to  the 
limit  compatible  with  mass  cov¬ 
erage;  wherein  advances  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates  meet  resistance  because 
advertisers,  too,  are  having  to 
struggle  with  increased  taxes  and 
operating  costs,  newspapers,  caught 
in  the  middle  as  it  were  between 
increasing  and  apparently  ever-ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  operation  and  inability 
to  find  increasing  revenue  to  meet 
those  costs,  are  beginning  to  won¬ 
der  what  the  answer  may  be  for 


print  from  bagasse  with  expected 
annual  output  of  45,000  tons. 
Louisiana 

Louisiana  Press  Association  en¬ 
dorses  any  proposal  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  newsprint  mill. 
State  Senator  Le  Blanc  (Hadacol) 
offers  $1,000,000  as  a  start. 

Louisiana  Press  Association  ap¬ 
points  Newsprint  Mill  Committee. 
Maine 

Millinocket  Mill  of  Great  North¬ 
ern  Paper  Co.  has  replaced  another 
newsprint  machine  which  repre¬ 
sents  37,000  ton  increase  annually. 
Michigan 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Latin  American 
publishers  has  bought  mill  at 
Manistique  to  supply  an  estimated 
25,000  tons  annually  to  South 
America. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 

“Newsprint  Now  and  in  the  Next 
Decade,”  which  has  been  mailed 
to  all  members.  This  study  was 
submitted  to  Canadian  newsprint 
producers  at  a  meeting  between 
the  producers  and  the  ANPA 
Board  Oct.  3  and  4,  1951.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  time  a  forecast  has 
been  made  as  to  newsprint  require¬ 
ments  ten  years  ahead.  It  esti¬ 
mated  that  U.  S.  newspapers  would 
require  approximately  7,000,000 
tons  of  newsprint  by  1960.  In  a 
foreword  to  this  study.  General 
Manager  Cranston  Williams  said 
in  part: 

The  study  shows  newsprint  re¬ 
quirements  and  supply  figures 
throughout  the  world,  surpluses 
and  deficits  in  natural  supply-con¬ 
sumption  areas,  and  estimates  of 
the  expansion  in  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  required  to  take  care  of  future 
needs. 

The  facts  and  charts  in  this 
study  stand  on  solid  economic  rea¬ 
soning.  They  merit  consideration 


by  newspaper  publishers  and  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  alike  because 
they  represent  the  common  prob¬ 
lem  of  these  two  essential  indus¬ 
tries. 

At  the  meeting  Oct.  3  the  news¬ 
print  producers  provided  tables  and 
notes  on  newsprint  supply  and 
sources  for  the  U.  S.  and  world¬ 
wide  use.  They  attempted  no  im¬ 
mediate  comment  on  the  Dr. 
Boyce  survey,  reserving  that  for  a 
future  meeting.  Following  this 
meeting,  in  November,  1951,  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada 
made  available  for  distribution  its 
study  “Newsprint  Data — 1951." 

The  second  meeting  with  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  producers  and  the 
ANPA  Board  was  held  in  Montreal 
Feb.  7  and  8,  1952  with  Robert  M. 
Fowler,  president  of  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada  and  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  presiding.  At  this  meeting 
the  producers  and  the  officers  of 
their  association  discussed  the 
ANPA  newsprint  study.  No  vital 
or  deep-seated  disagreement  with 
the  statistical  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  study  developed. 
Some  difference  was  expressed  as 
to  the  Canadian  forecast  of  po¬ 
tential  increased  capacity  between 
1950  and  1960,  but  there  was 
every  evidence  that  serious  con¬ 
sideration  is  being  given  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs,  present  and  future, 
of  U.  S.  newspapers. 

At  that  meeting,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  offered  figures  showing  a 
potential  increase  of  1,750,000 
tons  in  manufacturing  capacity  by 
1960.  Of  this,  944,000  tons  is  to 
come  through  modernization  and 
speed-up  of  existing  paper  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  balance  through 
new  machines  or  new  mills;  722.- 
000  tons  is  already  definitely  in 
process  or  planned. 

Pro-spectivc  New  Tonnage 

To  the  Canadian  tonnage  of 
newsprint  which  will  be  available 
to  the  U.  S.  newspapers,  should 
be  added  the  prospective  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  mill  of  Bowater  Paper 
Co.,  at  Charleston,  Tenn.,  of  125,- 
000  tons  annually  by  1954;  W(»t 
Tacoma  Newsprint  Co.  at  Steil- 
acoom.  Wash,  with  anticipated 
additional  production  of  40,000 
tons;  Publishers  Paper  Co.,  Ore¬ 
gon  City,  Ore.  with  4,000  tons,  and 
added  capacity  of  Southland  Paper 
Mills  at  Lufkin,  Tex.  of  60,0M 
tons.  Additional  tonnage  will 
come  from  expansion  of  a  power 
project  by  Great  Northern  Paper 
Co.  in  Maine,  and  Michigan  Paper 
Co.  in  Plainwell,  Mich. 

The  Defense  Production  Admin¬ 
istration  has  granted  certificates  of 
necessity  for  tax  write-offs  to: 

Bowater  Paper  Co.,  Charleston, 
Tenn. 

West  Tacoma  Newsprint  Co., 
Steilacoom,  Wash. 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Lufkin, 
Tex. 

Publishers  Paper  Corp.,  Oregon 
City. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Jr.  Colleges  Urged  to  Offer 
Broad  Vocational  Base 

Fundamental  Courses  Advised 
By  ACEJ;  Accrediting  Deferred 


Expressing  concern  over  two- 
year  terminal  courses,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  this  week  adopted  a 
statement  of  policy  advising 
Junior  Colleges  to  provide  “sound 
pre-journalism  programs”  in  which 
students  get  a  grounding  in  liberal 
arts  fundamentals. 

The  pronouncement  was  drawn 
up  by  a  10-man  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  ACEJ  and  adopted  by 
the  latter  at  its  annual  meeting 
April  20  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

Text  of  the  statement  issued 
after  the  meeting  by  Alfred  H. 
Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 
and  retiring  president  of  ACEJ, 
follows: 

Natural  Student  Demand 

“The  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  is  aware 
of  the  natural  student  demand  on 
the  Junior  College  level  for 
courses  in  journalism  and  it  can 
readily  understand  the  desire  of 
the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  United 
States  to  have  some  part  in  the 
program  of  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“A  recent  ACEJ  survey  has 
shown  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  Junior  Colleges 
do  not  consider  the  purposes  of 
their  journalism  programs  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  immediate  entrance  into 
the  profession  of  Journalism. 
They  have  met  the  demand  for 
journalism  instruction  by  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  to  provide  a  sur- 
t'ey  of  the  field,  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  the  production  of 
school  newspapers,  to  provide 
motivation  for  the  improvement 
of  writing  ability  and  to  give  their 
students  some  understanding  of 
the  role  of  communications  media 
in  American  life.  With  such  pur¬ 
poses  the  Council  is  in  full  agree¬ 
ment. 

“The  Council  is,  however,  con¬ 
cerned  over  those  Junior  Colleges 
which  have  developed  two-year 
terminal  programs  with  purely 
vocational  objectives,  and  which 
pffer  in  these  two  years  so  many 
journalism  courses  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  prevented  from  acquiring 
the  broad  liberal  background  of 
education  which  he  needs  to  meet 
the  demands  of  journalism  today. 


to  enable  them  to  deal  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  complex  problems 
of  a  modem  world. 

‘The  Council  believes  that 
Junior  Colleges  can  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  by  providing  sound  pre- 
journalism  programs  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  given  a  good  ground¬ 
ing  in  English,  history,  economics, 
political  science,  sociology,  psy¬ 
chology,  sciences,  and  foreign 
languages.  Such  students  as  intend 
to  go  on  to  make  their  careers 
in  journalism  will  thus  be  equipped 
to  transfer  to  a  good  professional 
school  of  journalism.” 

Officers  Elected 

Edward  Lindsay,  editor  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review 
was  elected  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  on  which  he  has  been  serving 
as  the  representative  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association.  This 
year  he  represents  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  new  vice  president  is  Louis 
Spilman,  publisher  of  the  Waynes- 
I'oro  (Va)  News  Virginian,  who 
represents  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

F.  S.  Siebert,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  was  renamed 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  council  agreed  to  hold  in 
abeyance  for  one  year  any  profes¬ 
sional  accreditation  of  schools 
teaching  journalism  pending  the 
results  of  a  study  made  by  a  na¬ 
tional  commission.  The  council, 
which  is  a  joint  body  of  profes¬ 
sional  journalists  and  members  of 
the  teaching  profession,  has  ac¬ 
credited  forty  schools  thus  far. 
Hundreds  of  others  offer  journal¬ 
ism  courses,  but  have  not  as  yet 
received  rating  by  the  council. 

To  help  vocational  guidance 


counselors  in  high  schools  give 
better  service  to  students  interested 
in  journalism  the  council  has  de¬ 
cided  to  publish  a  booklet  with  in¬ 
formation  showing  opportunities 
in  all  aspects  of  the  field. 

Accreditation  Report 

At  the  ASNE  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  prior  to  the  ACEJ  session, 
a  report  on  journalism  accredita¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Kirchhofer  was  read 
into  the  record  by  Nathaniel  R. 
Howard. 

By  way  of  introduction,  Mr. 
Howard  said; 

“My  friend,  the  late  John  Sor¬ 
rels.  once  told  me  that  there  was 
nothing  as  over-discussed  in  life 
as  country  cooking,  philandering 
in  Dixie,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether  ac¬ 
creditation  of  college  journalism 
departments  of  colleges  could  not 
possibly  come  under  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.” 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Kirchhofer 
stated: 

“For  nearly  20  years  this  society 
has  cooperated  with  journalism 
educators  to  establish  closer  rela¬ 
tionships  between  journalism 
schools  and  working  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women.  The  aim,  all  the 
time,  has  been  to  provide  the  best 
possible  training  for  students  in¬ 
tending  to  become  workers  in  all 
fields  of  newspaper  work.  This 
program  came  to  fruition  in  the 
accreditation  program  under  which 
40  journalism  schools  were  visited 
and  found  qualified  for  a  place  on 
the  accredited  list  issued  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

“According  to  Dr.  Norval  Neil 
1  uxon  of  Ohio  State  University, 
the  chairman  of  the  accrediting 
committee: 

‘This  objective  evaluation  of 
professional  schools  in  the  field  of 
journalism  marks  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  step  forward  in  education  for 
journalism  since  the  founding  of 


N.  Y.  Compass 
Goes  to  15c  a  Day 

The  New  York  Daily  Compass 
raised  its  newsstand  price  to  15c 
•April  21.  The  paper  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  selling  for  10c  daily. 

In  a  note  to  readers,  Ted  O 
Thackrey,  editor  and  publisher, 
said  “every  time  we  have  climbed 
above  the  break-even  point,  rising 
costs — including  the  rising  living 
costs  of  'our  employes,  which  are 
of  course  translated  into  higher 
wages —  have  forced  us  back  into 
the  red. 

“As  things  stand,  the  only  way 
we  can  keep  the  Compass  in  being 
is  to  increase  our  revenue — not 
eventually,  not  over  the  long  haul, 
but  now.  We  are  confident  that, 
as  always  in  the  past,  you  will 
understand  the  necessity  for  this 
move.  For  you.  it’s  a  quarter  a 
week  more.  For  us,  it’s  life.”  The 
Sunday  Compass  will  continue  its 
previous  price  of  15  cents. 


the  first  school  of  journalism.’ 

“While  ASNE,  through  its  lead¬ 
ership  and  its  financial  contribu¬ 
tions  has  been  foremost  in  estab¬ 
lishing  these  closer  ties  between 
journalism  educators  and  news¬ 
papers.  these  other  newspaper 
agencies  have  had  a  substantial 
share  in  the  work: 

“Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association.  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association. 

.Advisory  Committee 

“To  further  cement  these  news¬ 
paper  ties,  the  council  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  October  decided  to  invite 
these  other  organizations  to  share 
an  interest  in  the  enterprise  by  be¬ 
coming  members  of  an  advisory 
committee; 

“Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tive  Association.  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association, 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  and  Association  of 
Business  Publishers. 

“Since  formation  of  the  ACEJ, 
its  president  has  been  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  ASNE.  first  Dwight  Marvin 
and  next  myself. 

“To  my  mind,  it  never  was 
more  important  than  now  for  this 
society  to  continue  its  support  of 
journalism  accreditation.  If  this  is 
not  done,  most  or  all  of  the  head¬ 
way  made  will  be  lost,  probably 
never  to  be  regained.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  to  look  to  the  journalism 
schools  to  help  supply  trained 
people  for  newspaper  jobs,  the 
work  must  go  on;  the  traditional 
interest  of  the  Society  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  must  not  lapse.” 


(The  report  of  the  ANP.V 
committee  on  Journalism  Edu¬ 
cation  will  be  found  on  Page 
«0.i 


Mere  Artisans  Not  Wanted 
“Newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
jjnd  other  communications  media 
have  for  many  years  been  asking 
tor  men  and  women  who  are  not 
artesans  knowing  a  few 
tricks  of  a  trade  but  who  have 
•he  broad  educational  background 


NEW  ACEJ  OFFICERS— Alfred  H.  Kirchoefer,  left,  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  outgoing  president,  congratulates  Edward  Lindsay,  cen¬ 
ter,  of  the  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  &  Review,  the  newly-appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism.  F.  S. 
Siebert,  right,  director  of  the  school  of  journalism.  L’niversity  of 
Illinois,  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 
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Paul  Patterson,  Ex-' 
Baltimore  Sunpapers,  Dies 


Formerly  President  of  ANPA, 
And  Charter  Member  of  ASNE 


Baltimore  —  Paul  Patterson, 
73,  formerly  for  31  years  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers, 
died  at  his  home  April  21  after 
having  been  critically  ill  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

Mr.  Patterson,  a  past  president 
of  ANPA,  a  charter  member  of 
ASNE  and  a  longtime  director  of 
the  AP,  passed  away  while  the 
ANPA  and  AP  were  in  convention 
in  New  York  and  only  a  few  days 
after  the  ASNE  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Rapid  Rise 

Paul  Chenery  Patterson  left 
public  school  determined  to  be¬ 
come  a  newspaperman.  It  was 
several  years  before  he  landed  his 
first  full-time  news  job,  but  then 
his  rise  was  rapid. 

He  was  bom  Nov.  18,  1878,  in 
Jacksonville,  Ill.,  in  a  section  that 
claims  more  successful  journalists 
than  any  comparable  area  in  the 
U.  S. 

After  several  years  in  business 
— including  a  stint  as  a  messenger 
and  then  as  a  salesman  for  Marsh¬ 
all  Field  &  Co., — he  landed  a 
part-time  sports  writing  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

His  first  fulltime  job  arrived  in 
1900  on  the  Chicago  Journal  as  a 
regular  reporter.  Three  years  later, 
he  was  city  editor. 

The  late  William  E.  Moore, 
later  managing  editor  of  the  Sun 
of  Baltimore,  took  him  on  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean  and  trained 
him  in  journalistic  techniques. 

Goes  With  Hearst 
By  1904,  Mr.  Patterson  was 


During  his  first  two  years  in 
Baltimore,  the  new  managing  edi¬ 
tor  devoted  himself  to  improving 
the  news  coverage  of  the  paper. 
His  success  took  him,  somewhat 
unwillingly  in  1913,  from  the  news 
department  and  he  was  made  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Sunpapers. 

Within  a  year,  Mr.  Grasty  gave 
up  active  control  of  the  company 
and  went  abroad.  Mr.  Patterson 
then  went  to  work  with  the  late 
Van-Lear  Black,  chairman  of  the 
board,  to  reorganize  the  entire 
setup  of  the  Sunpapers. 

His  success  lead  to  his  election 
Nov.  11,  1919,  as  president. 

Selects  Staff 

At  once  he  began  selecting  the 
men  who  under  his  direction  were 
to  build  the  morning,  afternoon 
and  Sunday  papers  into  one  of  the 
foremost  newspaper  organizations. 

The  editorial  department  was 
turned  over  to  men  he  considered 
competent  to  voice  the  opinions 
of  the  paper  while  Mr.  Patterson 
himself  worked  on  improving  the 
gathering  and  presentation  of 
news.. 

In  the  30  years  of  his  presiden¬ 
cy  of  the  company,  few  news  items 
were  too  minor  to  escape  his 
attention. 

And  much  of  the  major  news 
was  gathered,  written  and  edited 
under  his  direct  inspiration. 

By  degrees,  he  carried  out  a 
typographical  revolution  of  the 
papers — beginning  with  banishment 
of  advertising  from  the  front 
pages.  His  “two  front-pages” 


makeup,  with  local  news  featured 
on  the  back  page,  became  widely 
known — sometimes  referred  to  in 
stories  about  Baltimore  along  with 
the  city’s  white  marble  steps. 

In  1905,  after  the  great  Balti¬ 
more  fire  of  1904,  the  Abell  Co. 
Board  of  Directors  voted  “to  erect 
a  building  that  will  for  all  time 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  com¬ 
pany.”  However,  Mr.  Patterson 
found  publication  needs  requiring 
more  space.  Adjoining  buildings 
were  acquired  for  both  office  and 
garage  space  to  handle  the  com¬ 
pany’s  growing  fleet  of  trucks. 

But  the  expansion  proved  in¬ 
adequate. 


Paul  Patterson 


New  Building 

In  the  late  1930’s  and  early 
1940’s,  Mr.  Patterson  began  plans 
looking  toward  the  new  building, 
outside  the  business  district  and 
with  rail  facilities,  to  which  the 
Sunpapers  moved  during  the 
Christmas  season  of  1950. 

Mr.  Patterson’s  hobby  for  years 
had  been  taking  long  airplane 
trips — especially  on  flights  mark¬ 
ing  new  overseas  routes.  On  one 
such  flight  to  South  Africa,  he 
contacted  an  infection  which  re¬ 
fused  to  yield  to  treatment.  Per¬ 
iods  of  brief,  trying  illness  beset 
him. 


But  even  in  hospitals,  he  never 
was  far  from  a  telephone  by  which 
he  could  reach  his  associates. 


Resigned  in  1950 
In  December,  1950,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  handed  his  resignation  to  the 
hoard  of  directors,  which  accepted 
it  with  reluctance  and  a  narration 
of  his  achievements  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  board  especially  noted 
the  competence  of  the  organization 


which  he  had  helped  create. 

After  the  new  building  was  u 
full  operation  and  he  had  presided 
at  a  series  of  luncheons  for  lead 
ing  Marylanders  and  newspaper¬ 
men  from  other  cities,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  left  the  presidency  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Patterson  and  his  cutter 
Elda,  often  with  himself  at  the 
wheel  and  his  sons  as  crew,  were 
familiar  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Mary¬ 
land,  Elkridge,  Gibson  Island  and 
Annapolis  Yacht  clubs. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Patterson  married 
Miss  Elsie  Jarvis  McLean,  daugh 
ter  of  the  late  Admiral  Walter 
McLean,  USN.  Their  six  children, 
all  living,  are:  Walter  MacLean, 
Donald  Hamilton,  Paul  Jarvis, 
James  March,  Polly  Chenery  and 
Malcolm. 

“Paul  Patterson  is  the  Sun  and 
the  Sun  is  Paul  Patterson,”  a  Bal 
timore  newspaperman  wrote  in 
1926.  “Friendly  and  yet  austere, 
aloof  and  yet  popular,  the  head 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  is  a  far- 
seeing,  powerful  man,  whose 
popularity  has  been  attested  to  by 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  fellow  publishers,  his 
co-workers,  and  his  townsmen.” 


well-known  in  Chicago,  when  the 
late  W.  R.  Hearst  chose  him  for 
city  editor  of  the  new  Examiner. 

Two  years  later,  he  moved  to 
Washington  and  helped  establish 
the  Herald.  He  became  recognized 
as  one  of  the  capital’s  authorita¬ 
tive  journalists.  The  late  Frank 
A.  Munsey  turned  to  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  for  help  in  making  a  go  of 
his  struggling  Washington  Times. 
Soon  Mr.  Patterson  was  general 
manager — his  initial  venture  into 
the  business  end  of  newspapering. 

After  differences  arose  with 
Munsey,  Mr.  Patterson  resigned 
from  the  Times. 


ASNE— Here’s  Your  New  President 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


Coes  to  Baltimore 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of 
the  Washington  Star  and  of  the 
Associated  Press,  mentioned  Mr. 
Patterson  to  Charles  H.  Grasty, 
new  editor  of  the  Sun  in  Balti¬ 
more,  who  was  planning  then  to 
start  the  Evening  Sun.  In  1911, 
Mr.  Grasty  offered  the  post  of 
managing  editor  to  Mr.  Patterson. 


Wright  Bryan,  who  took  office 
April  19  as  the  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  is  a  reporter’s  editor — a 
top-flight  newsman  who  worked  his 
way  up  to  become  city  editor  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  papers 
at  the  age  of  30,  managing  editor 
at  35,  editor-in-chief  at  40  and 
president  of  the  nation’s  editors  at 
47. 

In  1944,  while  serving  as 
managing  editor  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  he  covered  the  European  War 
for  his  newspaper  and  the  NBC 
radio  network,  scooped  the  world 
on  the  D-Day  invasion  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  witnessed  the  liberation 
of  Paris.  Later  the  same  year  he 
was  captured  by  the  Germans, 
and  spent  four  months  in  a  PW 


camp  until  his  liberation  by 
Russian  troops. 

Today  he  often  leaves  the  com¬ 
parative  sedateness  of  the  editor’s 
desk  to  do  a  bit  of  legwork  on  a 
story.  He  is  known  to  his  stall 
as  an  editor  who  would  never 
assign  a  reporter  to  a  task  he 
wouldn’t  undertake  himself.  “No 
newspaper  executive  is  worth 
dam  unless  he  likes  to  be  a  re¬ 
porter,”  Mr.  Bryan  says. 


Wright  Bryan 


Didn't  Take  to  Engineering 
The  Wright  Bryan  newspaper 
career  got  its  start  in  1924,  when 
ASNE’s  new  president,  then  19 
and  a  student  at  Clemson  (S.  C.) 
College,  landed  a  summer  job  on 
the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 
He  covered  city  hall,  the  fire  and 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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House-warming  in  10  point 

n 

_  ^  #  AST  month  the  Boston  Globe  completed  eighty  years  of  healthy, 
useful  life.  Noting  the  occasion.  Uncle  Dudley  wrote  the  following 
editorial.  It  serves  as  a  summary  of  past  accomplishments,  and  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  future  years. 


The  80th  anniversary  of  a  news¬ 
paper  suggests  a  house-warming. 
Informality  is  the  grace  of  such  an 
occasion.  On  ordinary  days  when 
we  call,  however  interesting  the 
rooms  may  look,  we  take  them  in 
only  at  a  s^\’eeping  glance;  but  to¬ 
day,  formalities  being  off,  the  host 
is  free  to  show  guests  around  and 
explain  which  heirlooms  are  espe¬ 
cially  prized  and  why  certain  keep¬ 
sakes  are  choice. 

So  let  it  be  with  the  Globe. 
When  Chas.  H.  Taylor  took  it  over, 
youngster  though  he  was,  he  had 
large  assets.  They  were  faith, 
ability,  and  a  laughing  courage.  His 
tangible  assets  were  not  impressive, 
but  among  his  intangibles  were  in 
especial  these:  he  was  a  born  cre¬ 
ator,  there  was  fire  in  him,  and  he 
liked  people. 

His  spirit  quiedy  permeated  the 
newspaper.  It  made  friends  rather 
than  enemies,  it  was  more  a  pace¬ 
setter  than  competitor,  its  loyalties 
became  two-way  traffic  between  edi¬ 
tor-owner  and  staff. 

Innovation  and  experiment  were 
at  once  daring  and  cautious;  first, 
a  four-year  fight  to  keep  the  paper 
alive;  then  a  sensing  of  its  dual 
function,  ventures  to  find  out  new 
things  which  interested  people  in 
the  news,  and  a  sense  of  the’ grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  advertising.  A 
Sunday  paper  followed  (1877),  and 
after  that  the  first  journalistic  invi¬ 
tation  to  women  into  a  household 
department,  where  they  still  flour¬ 
ish:  children  next,  litde  boys  playing 


sandlot  baseball  were  asked  in  and 
came  eagerly;  and  novel  readers  too 
poor  to  buy  books  were  given  them 
in  daily  newsprint.  Add  to  this  a 
mathematical  system  for  computing 
election  returns  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  many  a  grave  blunder  and 
scored  many  a  brilliant  success. 

Such  then  are  a  few  of  the  family 
heirlooms,  for  yes,  the  Globe  is 
proverbially  a  family.  But  all  this 
amounts  to  something  else  of  vasdy 
more  consequence.  The  aim  of  its 
editor,  owner,  and  builder  was  a 
newspaper  which  should  be  friendly 
and  in  which  people  could  fee!  that 
they  were  treated  fairly. 

This  concept  is  a  broadening 
stream.  It  assumes  first  an  impar¬ 
tial  presentation  of  all  sides.  It  is 
also  a  stream  that  deepens,  for  it 
presupposes  a  reading  public  which, 
if  we  are  to  trust  Thomas  Jefferson, 
can  be  relied  upon  to  make  sensible 
decisions  when  given  the  pertinent 
facts.  That  is,  it  pays  the  reader  the 
deference  of  believing  that  he  is 
competent  to  think  for  himself.  The 
response  of  the  reading  public  over 
a  span  of  eighty  years  suggests  that 
the  compliment  is  returned.  Con¬ 
ceded,  of  course,  the  problem  of 
fact-finding  goes  into  ever  deeper 
complexities;  but  here  at  the  start 
is  its  rational  basis. 

For  its  first  forty  years,  1872  to 
1912,  the  Globe  wrought  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy;  for  the  next  forty 
years,  1912  to  1952,  it  has  ridden 
the  mounting  waves  of  an  expand¬ 


ing  world.  Its  scope,  functions,  and 
thinking  have  had  accordingly  to 
expand.  An  expanding  world 
Rather,  we  live  in  an  expanding 
tuiiverse  and  some  of  our  savants 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  an 
exploding  one.  Explosions,  in  any 
case,  are  part  of  our  daily  exper¬ 
ience,  including  explosions  of  estab¬ 
lished  ideas,  and  no  institution 
which  undertakes  to  inform  a  huge 
and  various  public  can  neglect  Ae 
hard  exertions  and  discomfort  of 
such  intellectual  frontiering. 

“Fair  and  friendly,”  these  simple 
objectives  have  meanwhile  informed 
its  spirit  within  the  limits  of  mor¬ 
tal  condition,  for  perfection  is  not 
of  this  earth.  Yet,  where  the  deed 
is  imperfectly  attainable,  the  will  is 
at  least  a  directing  purpose.  A 
newspaper  which  goes  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  a  year,  can  scarcely 
escape  exposing  its  precept  to  ordeal 
by  practice,  but  even  of  such  an  im¬ 
perfect  being  as  Faust,  is  it  not 
said.? — 

“Who  aspires  unweariedly 

“Is  not  beyond  redeeming.” 

Guests  at  this  house-warming 
may  by  now  have  noticed  that  the 
interior  furnishings  are  less  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  polish  of  their 
elegance  than  for  their  polish  of 
daily  wear.  It  is  intentional.^  For  a 
house-warming  should  also  try  to 
be  heart-warming. 

UNCLE  DUDLEY 


The  Boston  Globe 
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.  but  the  wrong  character 


Yes  .  .  .  there  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the 
average  Localnews  daily  newspaper  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  wise  and  lovable  blend  of  Mark 
Twain  and  Will  Rogers.  It  didn’t  matter  much 
whether  he  shaved  or  not,  and,  as  like  as  not,  he 
helped  out  settin’  type.  He  foundationed  a  pio¬ 
neer  field  of  journalism  . . .  did  it  well. 

Today  .  .  .  newspaper  facilities  are  greater,  the 
responsibilities  quadrupled.  Your  modern  pub¬ 
lisher-editor  is  apt  to  be  a  graduate  college  man, 
young,  intensely  civic-minded.  If  he  isn’t  young 
—he  has  young  ideas.  He  goes  beyond  his  desk  to 
the  interests  of  his  entire  community. 

What  he  DOES  hold  to  is  the  inviolate  pre- 
eept  that  Local  news  is  the  most  powerful 
service  of  a  newspaper.  The  smaller  the  ap¬ 
parent  item,  the  higger  it  is  apt  to  he  .  .  . 
locally.  But  by  the  same  standards  of  loyalty, 
he  is  a  living  part  of  the  people  he  serves. 


’LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  —  basic  advertising  medium' 


The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


Reasons  for  Revising 
By-Laws  Certificate 


THE  REASONS  for  changing  the  ANPA  by-laws  and  certificate  o 
incorporation  are  given  by  Secretary  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  as  follows: 


Because  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  functions  of  the  Association 
since  its  incorporation  in  1913  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  recommends  amendments  to 
paragraph  designated  SECOND 
and  paragraph  designated  FIFTH 
of  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation. 
That  designated  SECOND  is  more 
accurately  to  state  the  objects  of 
the  Association.  That  designated 
FIFTH  is  to  change  the  Certificate 
of  Incorporation  to  provide  for  a 
Board  of  Directors  within  the 
limits  of  a  minimum  of  ten  and 
a  maximum  of  twenty  without 
seeking  a  further  amendment  to 
the  Certificate  of  Incorporation. 
No  amendment  is  proposed  to  By- 
Laws  now  to  change  the  present 
Board  of  fourteen.  Any  change  in 
the  number  of  Directors  made  in 
the  future  will  have  to  be  ratified. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  paragraph  designat¬ 
ed  SECOND  of  the  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  and  to  Article  II  of 
the  By-laws  is  to  make  certain  that 
no  matter  what  problems  may  arise 
in  the  future  affecting  the  business 
and  business  interests  of  its 
members,  question  cannot  properly 
be  raised  as  to  the  power  for  the 
ANPA  to  act.  These  amendments 
will  make  it  possible  for  the 
ANPA  to  carry  on  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  function  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  if  in  the  future  it  might  be 
decided  that  such  would  be  the 
best  policy. 

The  development  and  progress 
of  the  Mechanical  Research  De¬ 
partment  since  it  was  created  in 
1947  have  brought  about  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  the  ANPA  Board  of 
Directors  and  its  counsel  feel  it 
would  be  wise  to  set  up  that  De¬ 
partment  as  a  research  corpora¬ 
tion  separate  from  the  ANPA 
membership  corporation,  but  with 
control  remaining  in  the  ANPA. 

Among  the  reasons  for  making 
this  step  advisable  are: 

1.  Establishment  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  in  Easton.  Pennsylvania,  and 
ANPA  ownership  of  the  building 
housing  the  laboratory,  make  it 
necessary  for  our  Research  De¬ 
partment  to  be  in  a  position  “to 
do  business”  in  Pennsylvania  under 
the  laws  of  that  commonwealth. 
In  order  to  qualify,  certain  tests 
have  to  be  met,  prescribed  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  while  the  ANPA  itself  could 
qualify,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  better 
procedure  to  have  a  separate  cor¬ 
poration  do  so,  engaged  primarily 
'n  all  aspects  of  research,  such 
new  corporation  to  be  known  as 
ANPA  Reserach  Institute,  Inc. 

2.  It  is  posible  that  before  long 
the  Research  Department  will  be 


receiving  income  on  a  basis 
what  it  is  able  to  accomplish, 
on  occasions  it  may  do  sped; 
research  service  for  members  an 
others  directly  connected  with  tii 
printing  and  publishing  indusm 
for  a  charge  that  mutually  agrw 
upon.  That  can  be  handled 
by  a  separate  corporation  rathd 
than  the  ANPA,  which  makes  m 
charge  for  special  services  to  moil 
bers  and  in  fact,  under  presesl 
law,  cannot  render  them  if  thT 
benefits  of  such  special  services  dij 
not  flow  to  all  members. 

3.  Because  the  ANPA  does  sol 
engage  in  business  for  profit,  it  haJ 
a  tax-exempt  status.  The  Researdii 
Institute  will  also  be  tax  exempli 
and  its  funds  will  be  used  sdehl 
to  carry  out  its  research  problenii| 
While  consideration  is  being  gi»' 
en  to  the  necessary  legal  steps  fa! 
the  incorporation  of  ANPA  Rtl 
search  Institute.  Inc.,  the  Boaril 
has  also  decided,  for  the  reasonfl 
stated  above,  to  recommen 
amendments  to  the  Certificate  oH 
Incorporation  and  the  By-laws  ol: 
the  ANPA.  I 

Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Dill 
rectors  of  the  ANPA  recommendc 
to  the  members  of  the  Associatiod 
that  at  their  annual  meeting  lhe)i 
not  only  authorize  the  proposdj 
changes  in  the  Certificate  of  lit 
corporation  and  the  By-laws  of  ttitj 
Association  but  also  authorize  tht] 
creation  of  a  corporation  unde: 
♦he  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  carry  on  the  acti»- 
ities  presently  carried  on  by  the 
Mechanical  Research  Lahoraton 
at  Easton.  Pennsylvania. 


APPENDIX. 

Suggested  Revisions  of  ANPA  By 
Laws  and  Certificate  of  Incorpora-j 
tion. 

1.  To  ratify  an  amendment  of 
Article  1 1  of  the  By-laws  of  the 
corporation  by  substituting  for  said 
Article  II  of  the  By-laws  the  fol-j 
lowing:  j 

“The  particular  objects  of  thej 
Association  shall  be  to  encourage] 
in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal 
manner  the  advancement  of  the 
daily  newspaper  publishing  bus- 
ness  in  all  its  branches  and  depart¬ 
ments;  to  engage  in  and  othen»i;>r 
to  promote  research  in  the  ne«S’ 
-paper  publishing  field  and  to  male 
available  to  its  members  the  resuw 
of  such  research;  to  gather  and 
diffuse  among  its  members  accurate 
and  reliable  information  relatinf 
to  all  phases  of  the  newspaper  pub 
lishing  business  in  respect  to  cus¬ 
toms  and  usages  of  the  busing 
and  particularly  in  respect  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  its  members  and 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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and  their  employes,  between  its 
members  and  their  customers,  and 
between  its  members  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large,  through  counsel  to  rep¬ 
resent  iu  members  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings,  including,  but  without 
limitation  thereto,  proceedings  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  constitutional 
guaranteed  right  of  the  people  to 
have  a  press  free  from  government 
control  or  restraint;  by  its  meetings, 
contacts,  reports,  papers,  discus¬ 
sions,  publications  and  activities,  to 
promote  generally  the  highest 
standards  of  journalism  thereby 
fostering  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  vital  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  adding  to  the  material 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people  served  by  its  members,  and 
generally  to  further  the  interests 
of  its  members. 

“To  do  any  and  all  things 
deemed  necessary  and  proper  in 
connection  with  or  incidental  to 
any  of  the  foregoing,  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  are  prescribed 
by  law.” 

2.  To  extend  or  otherwise  change 
the  purposes  and  powers  or  other 
provisions  of  the  corporation’s 
Certificate  of  Incorporation  by 
substituting  for  paragraph  desig¬ 
nated  “SECOND”  in  its  Certificate 
of  Incorporation  dated  April  30, 
1913  and  filed  in  the  Department 


of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  May  8,  1913,  and  the  amended 
Certificate  of  Incorporation  dated 
May  28,  1915  and  filed  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  June  25,  1915,  the 
following: 

Purposes 

“SECOND:  The  purposes  for 
which  this  corporation  is  formed 
are  as  follows: 

“To  encourage  in  the  broadest 
and  most  liberal  manner  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  daily  newspaper 
publishing  business  in  all  its 
branches  and  departments;  to  en¬ 
gage  in  and  otherwise  to  promote 
research  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  field  and  to  make  available  to 
its  members  the  results  of  such 
research;  to  gather  and  diffuse 
among  its  members  accurate  and 
reliable  information  relating  to  all 
phases  of  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  in  respect  of  customs  and 
usages  of  the  business,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  respect  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  its  members  and  between  its 
members  and  their  employes,  be¬ 
tween  its  members  and  their 
customers,  and  between  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  public  at  large; 
through  counsel  to  represent  its 
members  in  legal  proceedings,  in¬ 
cluding,  but  without  limitation 
thereto,  proceedings  concerned 
with  the  constitutionally  guaran¬ 
teed  right  of  the  people  to  have  a 
press  free  from  governmental  con¬ 
trol  or  restraint;  by  its  meetings, 
contacts,  reports,  papers,  discus¬ 


sions,  publications  and  activities, 
to  promote  generally  the  highest 
standards  of  journalism,  thereby 
fostering  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  vital  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  and  adding  to  the  material 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people  served  by  its  members,  and 
generally  to  further  the  interests  of 
its  members. 

“To  do  any  and  all  things 
deemed  necessary  and  proper  in 
connection  with  or  incidental  to 
any  of  the  foregoing,  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  are  prescribed 
by  law. 

Not  for  Profit 

“The  corporation  is  not  organ¬ 
ised  for  profit  and  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  the  corporation 
shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
member  or  individual;  and  no 
member  director,  officer  or  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  corporation  shall  re¬ 
ceive  or  be  lawfully  entitled  to 
receive  any  profit  of  any  kind  from 
the  operation  thereof  except  rea¬ 
sonable  compensation  for  services 
rendered  in  effecting  one  or  more 
of  its  purposes. 

“Upon  liquidation  or  dissolution 
of  the  corporation,  all  its  property 
and  assets  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  formed, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  no  member  shall 
be  entitled  to  share  therein.” 

3.  To  provide  that  the  number 
of  Directors  shall  be  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  twenty  by  sub¬ 


stituting  for  the  paragraph  desig¬ 
nated  “FIFTH”  in  its  Certificate 
of  Incorporation  dated  April  30, 
1913  and  filed  in  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  May  8,  1913,  and  in  its  amend¬ 
ed  Certificate  of  Incorporation 
dated  May  28,  1915  and  filed  in 
the  Department  of  State  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  June  25, 
1915.  the  following: 

“FIFTH:  The  number  of  its 
Directors  shall  be  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  twenty  who  may, 
by  the  By-laws  of  the  corporation, 
be  divided  into  classes  in  such 
manner  and  with  such  terms  as  is 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  corporations  or¬ 
ganized  under  this  Act.” 

■ 

Boothe's  Cartoons 
In  Thomson  Papers 

Toronto  —  Arrangements  have 
been  completed  with  Jack  Boothe, 
Canadian  cartoonist,  whereby  his 
cartoons  will  be  published  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  Thomson  Newspapers. 

Born  in  Winnipeg  in  1910,  Mr. 
Boothe  had  his  first  cartoon  appear 
in  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  at  the 
age  of  8.  Educated  in  Vancouver 
and  at  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  he  now  lives  in  Toronto 
where  he  was  associated  with  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  for  ei^t 
years. 

The  Vancouver  Daily  Province 
and  other  Southam  papers  carried 
his  cartoons  for  13  years. 


We  swing  a  LOT  of  weight  .  .  . 

BEYOND  the  city  of  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  familiar  with  this  territory 
KNOW  that  corporate  city  lines  must  be 
abandoned  when  they  plan  selling  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  TROY,  NEW  YORK  MAR- 
KET. 

They  KNOW  that  failure  to  include  the 
cities  of  Watervliet  and  Cohoes,  the 
village  of  Green  Island,  and  Latham, 
which  are  in  northern  Albany  County, 
and  the  village  of  Waterford,  which  is 
in  Saratoga  County,  is  like  omitting  a 
borough  or  two  when  studying  the  New 
York  Market. 

Troy  and  these  FIVE  COMMUNITIES 
form  the  Troy  City  Zone. 


Here  122,000  people  live. 

The  Record  Newspapers  have  99  per 
cent  coverage  and  truly  SWING  A  LOT 
OF  WEIGHT  in  determining  WHAT 
is  to  be  bought  WHERE. 

That’s  why  salesmen  know  that  county 
lines  mean  nothing  in  measuring  the 
REAL  BIGNESS  of  our  market. 

They  know  that  we  also  SWING  A  LOT 
OF  WEIGHT  BEYOND  the  Troy  City 
Line. 

The  Troy  Retail  Trading  Zone  reaches 
across  Rensselaer  County  lines  into  por¬ 
tions  of  Albany,  Saratoga  and  Washington 


Counties  in  New  York  State  and  Ben¬ 
nington  County  in  Vermont. 

In  this  territory  where  220,000  people 
reside,  our  newspapers  have  dominant 
coverage. 

The  job  is  done  at  one  cost — 18  cents 
per  line. 

No  Potcer  can  match  the  impressive 
impact  of  The  Record  Newspapers  to 
move  your  merchandise. 

Can  yon  find  a  market  of  comparable 
size  in  New  York  State  where  such  cover¬ 
age  can  be  bought  at  so  low  a  cost? 

CIRCULATION:  46,386 

(March  31,  1952  Publisher’s  Statement.) 
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-JK.  ”  TOONA 

is  an  alert 

Conventioneer 

These  are  thought-provoking 
days  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  and  no  A.N.P.A.  Con¬ 
vention  has  ever  been  more 
important  than  the  current  get- 
together. 

■  Al.”  always  interested  in 
such  problems  and  plans  as 
make  a  good  newspaper  bet¬ 
ter  ..  .  more  profitable  to  its 
advertisers,  local  and  national. 

.  will  be  right  in  there 
pitching. 

The  splendid  growth  of  The 
Mirror,  in  a  Pennsylvania  mar¬ 
ket  that  has  grown  phenomen¬ 
ally.  and  where  per-capita 
spending  and  earning  power  is 
equally  dynamic,  ties  in  with 
all  the  alert  “Al’s”  who  make 
this  area  what  it  IS. 

More  COLOR  for 
Colorful  Altoona 

.Addresses  are  scheduled  dur¬ 
ing  the  Convention  about  the 
ever-upward  climb  in  popular¬ 
ity  of  newspaper  advertising  in 
COLOR.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  Altoona  Mirror’s 
avid  readership  —  with  color. 
Modem  equipment  for  black 
and  one  color  or  color  other 
than  black. 

Daily  circulation  in  excess 
of  33,000. 

ALTOONA’S  (PA.)  ONLY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler 

Advertisinri  Manager 


Eltoona 
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1  Web  Tension  Control  Developed  in  Lab  _ 


continued  from  page  23  combination,  we  will  find  that  the  measure  less  in  width  than  the 
As  the  press  is  brought  down  to  printing  area  of  the  form  is  not  form.  . 

a  controlled  stop  the  tension  in-  reproduced  in  actual  size.  The  After  moldmg,  the  printing  am 

dicator  shows  there  is  no  change  width  of  the  printing  area  is  16  in  the  mat  measures  i.  n/i6 

in  web  tension.  The  floating  roller  inches  instead  of  the  16V4  inches  inches  representing  a  widthwisc  re- 

(B)  is  constantly  adjusting  the  of  the  cork  molded  mat.  In  other  duction  of  ^  inch, 
speed  of  the  belt  to  feed  just  the  words  we  have  mechanically  tuck-  The  molding  combination  need 

correct  amount  of  paper  for  the  ed  in  the  mat  in  width.  We  have  not  be  handled  as  individual  com- 

speed  of  the  press.  The  tension  in  not  affected  the  length.  This  is  ponents,  but  can  be  applied  to  the 

y/  /A  ^  the  system  is  very  light  and  is  important.  Thus  a  mat  which  form  as  a  unit,  l  he  enort  re- 

!  ,/’h  quickly  restored  to  normal  if  out-  shrinks  only  %  inch  when  molded  quired  of  the  stereotyper  need  not 

'  f  side  forces  are  applied.  with  cork  will  shrink  1  inch  when  be  increased  over  normal  pro- 

!'  Certainly  the  mrst  severe  test  molded  with  plastic.  There  is  no  cedures.  _ 

for  a  tension  control  system  is  to  difference  in  length.  mm 

be  operating  at  a  speed  of  40,000  One  inch  shrinkage  can  be  ob-  died  although  the  molding  c^- 

newspapers  per  hour  and  have  to  tained  by  using  high  shrinkage  bination  is  changed  sligluly.  The 

respond  to  a  red  button  stop.  The  mats.  However,  after  scorching,  picture  page  molding  combination 

press  comes  to  rest  in  eight  sec-  t^e  high  shrink  mat  will  be  short-  consist  of. 

onds.  The  roll  of  paper  must  be  er.  This  difference  in  length  rep-  inch  shrinkage  mat 

under  control.  It  must  not  feed  resents  three  news-paper  lines  per  plastic  PlanKet 

paper  all  over  the  floor.  It  must  , 

come  to  rest  with  the  press  with¬ 
out  snapping  the  web  of  paper. 

Moneer  ^ 

-provoking  The  plastic  stereotype  molding 
aper  busi-  blanket  was  introduced  to  news- 
P.A.  Con-  paper  mechanical  departments  by 
leen  mo«-e  ANPA  in  August  1950.  Three 
characteristics  of  the  blanket  made 
urrent  get-  3^  3  molding  medium  at¬ 

tractive.  Unlike  cork  the  plastic 
crested  in  extremely  hard  under  impact. 

plans  as  However,  it  will  flow  if  continual 

naner  bet-  P'^^ssure  is  applied.  These  two 

,  characteristics  alone  make  it  a  su¬ 
able  to  Its  perior  molding  medium.  Because 

d  national.  it  is  hard  under  impact,  the  first 

t  in  there  impact  of  the  roller  tends  to  drive 

the  printing  areas  of  the  form  in- 
jh  Thp  ^^‘^^use  it  flows  under 

pressure,  it  approaches  the  recog- 
vania  mar-  nized  ultimate  in  industrial  mold- 
phenomen-  ing — fluid  molding, 

per-capita  The  original  purpose  of  the  plas- 
g  power  is  stereotype  molding  blanket  was 
es  in  with  provide  for  higher  quality  of  re- 
Who  make  Production.  The  plastic  blanket 

has,  however,  provided  many  .  .  .  j  j  ■.  a 

S  newspapers  with  the  ability  to  re-  “Your’re  a  slave  to  tradition;  my  hat  was  designed  by  my  grandson. 

R  for  duce  the  width  of  the  printed  page  ,  cu  u  a 

‘OSS  of  reproduction  qual-  column  or  twenty-four  lines  per  .062  fiber  board 

ity  and  thereby  reduce  web  widths  can  only  be  recovered  .090  fiber  board 

eduled  dur-  and  save  newsprint  These  savines  additional  composing  room  neoprene  bonded  cork 

about  the  are  paying  an  annuTret^ri  fo  costs-gold  dollars  in  these  days  It  will  ^  observed  that  large  fla 
in  popular-  Ihose  newspapers  in  excess  of  their  mounting  costs.  _  Ik*”.*!!!! 


without  loss  of  reproduction  qua^l-  column  or  twenty-four  lines  per  .062  fiber  board 

ity  and  thereby  reduce  web  widths  P^^e.  which  can  only  be  recovered  .090  fiber  board 

and  save  newsprint  These  savines  '’V  additional  composing  room  neoprene  bonded  cork 

are  .=oat^8old  dollars  in  these  days  It  will  ^  observed  that  large  « 

those  newspapers  in  excess  of  their  mounting  costs.  areas  such  as  a  full  picture  p  ge 

annual  dues  ^  the  research  pro-  *  informed  that  approxi-  can  be  molded  with  the  plastic 
gram  which  made  it  available  ‘^^O  plastic  blanket  have  blanket  moldmg  combination.  It 

The  theory  of  its  operation  is  ‘’^en  sold  and  that  approximately  is  important,  however,  to  remem- 
quite  simple.  If  we  were  to  stretch  ^00  newspapers  are  now  usmg  ber  that  the  process  m«st  be  ^ 
a  piece  of  elastic  and,  while  it  was  ‘hem  satisfactonly.  It  worlp  weU  to  the  equipment  available  to  the 
stretched,  place  two  marks  on  it  Practice  as  it  does  m  the  labora-  stereotyper. 

12  inches  apart,  then  release  the  ‘o/V-  ^  standard  newspaper  form  Page  wdth  reduction  is  ac^evd 
tension,  the  marks  would  no  longer  make-up  is  selected,  without  buckling  and  without  dis 

be  12  inches  apart  checked  and  carefully  locked  up.  tortion. 

A  standard  stereotvne  mat  I"  ‘his  instance  the  form  measures  The  printed  results  are  excellent 
also  elastic  in  nature  Hwe  stretch  ‘6  3/16  inches  from  edge  of  col-  reproductions  of  the  forms  with- 
a  section  of  mat  and  place  two  umn  to  edge  of  column.  The  plas-  out  undue  distortion  ami  vj 
marks  on  the  mat  12  inches  apart  coinbintion  used  by  minimum  reduction  in  the  length 

we  will  nn  Innaer  1 the  New  York  Journal  American  of  the  page. 


we  will  no  longer  measure  12  iNew  to 
inches  between  the  marks  when  consists  of  a 
the  tension  is  removed.  . 


%  inch  shrinkage  mat 

One-Inch  Shrinkage  090  creetS*^^^  program,  that  ot  providing  ns" 

Our  form  measures  16V^4  by  red  fiber  board  u 

21%  inches.  It  may  be  molded  neoprene  bonded  cork  ‘°  help  them  with  ‘he  P 

with  a  standard  cork  molding  com-  The  prestretching  of  the  mat  processes,  is  very  ‘"apo  • 
bination.  The  form  will  be  dupli-  which  takes  place  in  a  manner  ® 

cated  in  size.  If  the  same  form  is  similar  to  that  which  has  already  ry.c».ary-h  rpnnrts  that 

molded  with  9  duplicate  mat  but  been  demonstrated  will  take  place  w«tpp  Plate 

with  a  plastic  Wanket  molding  as  the  combination  moves  throu^  hy  the  use  of  Water  White  Plate 

combination  instead  of  the  cork  the  press  and  the  molded  mat  will  {Continued  on  page  34) 
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Production  Aids 
The  production  aids  part  of  our 
program,  that  of  providing  new 
tools  and  materials  to  newspapers 
to  help  them  with  their  present 


neoprene  oonaco  corx  -  ■  pnr 

The  prestretching  of  the  mat  processes,  is  very  important 
which  takes  place  in  a  manner  f \amp  e  we  hf^e  Prove^n  n  ^ 
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WHAT'S  YOUR  QUESTION  ON  WORLD  AFFAIRS 

Why  Don’t  We  Expel  The  USSR 
From  United  Nations  Membership? 

By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 

The  United  Nations  cannot  expel  the  Soviet  Union  from  member¬ 
ship  without  that  country’s  consent.  Therefore,  Americans  who  advo¬ 
cate  such  expulsion  are  wasting  their  time. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  the  exact  answer  to  the  question  many  people 
have  asked  me:  ‘‘Why  don't  we  expel  the  trouble-making  USSR  from 
the  UNf 


The  legal  position  is  as  follows:  Ar-  1 
tide  6  of  the  UN  Charter  provides  that 
“a  member  which  has  persistently  vio¬ 
lated  the  principles  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Charter”  (this  certainly  fits  the  Soviet 
Union)  “may  be  expelled  by  the  General 
Assembly”  (but  wait  a  minute)  “upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council.” 

Yet  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  USSR  would  have  to  vote 
for  it.  For  Art.  27  gives  to  each  of  file 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  a  veto  power. 

Conclusion:  the  United  Nations  cannot 
expel  the  USSR  no  matter  what  new  out¬ 
rages  the  Kremlin  performs. 

Is  the  U.  S.  losing  its  two 
party  system? 

No.  I  think  that  any  country  which 
can  produce  opposition  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  stature  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Senator  Taft  (not  to  speak  of 
General  MacArthur)  need  not  worry  about 
losing  the  two-party  system. 

“Why  do  we  have  to  spend  so 
much  money  protecting  the 
whole  non-communist  world 
when  we  could  use  the  money 
at  home?  asks  Mrs.  A.  S. 

Because  we  must.  If  we  lose  any  more 
peoples  and  territories  to  the  USSR  we 
shall  endanger  our  own  security.  We 
alone  possess  the  military  and  economic 
power  to  personally  defend  freedom.  If 
we  do  protect  it,  we  shall  eventually  have 
two-thirds  of  humanity  on  our  side.  If 
we  do  not  stand  up  everywhere,  and  show 
our  strength,  the  other  free  peoples  will 
collapse  and  submit  to  Moscow. 

Therefore,  in  defending  what  seems  to 
be  remote  areas,  we  are  actually  defend¬ 
ing  the  United  States  as  surely  as  if  we 
were  strengthening  our  defenses  in  Maine 
or  California. 

“Just  what,  if  anything,  have 
we  accomplished  in  Korea?” 
asks  a  Gold-Star  Mother. 

Four  things,  in  my  judgment: 


1 —  We  have  saved  South  Korea. 

2 —  We  have  saved  Southeast  Asia, 
which  would  have  surrendered  without  a 
fight  if  we  had  not  gone  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

3 —  ^We  have  preserved  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  which  would  have  collapsed  if  it 
had  not  reacted  to  aggression  against  a 
country  under  its  protection. 

4—  Finally,  we  have  made  our  new 
raw  recruits  into  one  of  the  finest  fighting 
forces  in  the  world. 

These  things  we  have  accomplished. 
The  price,  unhappily,  has  been  heavy  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

“Won’t  the  Germans  get  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Russians  again 
and  threaten  us?”  C.  S.  wants  to 
know. 

They  will  unless  we  manage  to  stop 
them.  The  temptation  for  a  united  and 
strong  future  Germany  to  seek  to  expand 
in  alliance  with  the  USSR — as  several 
times  before — may  be  terrific. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  it,  many  for¬ 
eign  experts  believe,  is  to  keep  Germany 
divided  until  West  Germany,  with  five- 
sevenths  of  the  German  people,  has  been 
so  thoroughly  scrambled  with  the  other 
nations  of  West  Europe,  that  it  can  never 
unscramble  itself  in  order  to  pursue  a  na¬ 
tionalist  expansionist  policy. 

“»'hat  makes  Iran’s  Premier 
Mohammed  Mossadegh  weep 
and  faint  in  public?”  asks  Dr. 

C.  H. 

The  American  doctors  who  recently  ex¬ 
amined  him  in  a  New  York  hospital 
found  nothing  wrong  except  abnormally 
low  blood  pressure. 

Some  attribute,  therefore,  his  tears  and 
fainting  to  an  almost  insane  hatred  that 
gets  the  better  of  him  every  time  he 
thinks  about  the  British.  Others  believe 
that  he  is  deliberately  “hamming”  in  order 
to  impress  his  extremely  excitable  com¬ 
patriots.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  did  not  weep 
or  faint  in  public  while  in  this  country. 
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Better  Tools— Better  Products 


Say  s  •  •  • 


YOU  CAW  iElL  CITY  fOLKS^ 

VliLAGlRS  AND  FARMERS 

IN  THE  ROCKFORD  MARKET 

•  There  are  422  Manufacturins 
Plants  in  the  City  of  Rockford 
alone  —  many  more  throughout 
the  trading  area. 

•  There  are  119  cities  and  towns 
in  the  13  counties  surrounding 
Rockford. 

•  The  farms  in  the  Rockford  trading 
area  produce  products  valued  at 
400  million  dollars. 

•  Rockford  is  a  market  rich  in  in¬ 
dustry  —  rich  in  agriculture  —  rich 
in  trade. 


continued  front  page  32 
Glass  the  printing  down  time  on 
metal  in  the  engraving  process  can 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  one-half. 
We  have  also  shown  that  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  plates  can  be  stere¬ 
otyped.  We  have  developed  a  pa¬ 
per  roll  thickness  indicator  which 
will  automatically  measure  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  a  roll  of  paper  and  tell 
the  pressman  when  it  is  time  to 
change  the  paper  roll.  We  have 
done  some  interesting  work  on  a 
better  method  of  identifying  ma¬ 
trices  for  linecasting  machines.  The 
work  on  production  aids  is  con¬ 
tinuing.  Two  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  contributions  are  the  AN  PA 
Slug  Gauge  and  the  AN PA  En¬ 
graver’s  Loupe. 

Every  man  who  uses  a  set  of 
micrometers  applies  a  different 
pressure.  It  is  important  that 
some  method  of  standardization 
be  reached  whereby  such  a  reading 
is  independent  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  man  taking  those 
readings.  In  the  AN  PA  Slug 
Gauge  the  dial  indicator  is  spring 
loaded  so  that  each  reading  is  tak¬ 
en  at  the  same  loading.  Further¬ 
more,  the  height  of  each  character 
in  the  line  can  be  read  individu¬ 
ally.  We  expect  to  modify  the 
gauge  to  extend  its  range  of  appli¬ 
cation  by  providing  an  anvil  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  read  the 
thickness  of  a  line  in  points.  In 
other  words  the  machinist  will 
know  that  he  has  actually  cast  a 
seven  point  slug  when  a  seven 
point  slug  is  called  for. 

As  the  result  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  1948  AN  PA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  in  Pittsburgh, 
an  instrument  was  developed  which 
would  measure  the  diameter  of  the 
top  of  a  highlight  dot  as  well  as 
the  depth  of  etch  achieved.  The 
principle  of  operation  of  this  en¬ 
graver’s  loupe  is  very  simple.  With¬ 
in  the  device  is  a  pair  of  batter¬ 
ies,  a  lamp  and  a  lens  system.  The 
lamp  and  the  lens  system  are  in¬ 
clined  at  an  angle  so  that  when 
the  beam  of  light  hits  a  highlight 
dot  it  will  cast  a  shadow.  The 
angle  of  the  light  is  such  that  if  a 
shadow  so  cast  extends  exactly 
half  way  from  the  measured  dot 
to  the  next  one,  the  depth  of  etch 
will  be  six  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  for  a  sixty-five  line  screen. 
The  same  loupe  can  be  used  for 
other  screens.  With  very  little  ex- 
■  perience  an  engraver  can  determine 
1  within  approximately  one  -  half 
1  thousandth  the  depth  of  etch 
I  which  has  actually  been  achieved. 

The  production  model  will  carry 
a  series  of  lines  on  the  lower  plate 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
engraving.  These  lines  will  be  five 
thousandths  of  an  inch  apart.  By 
comparing  the  diameter  of  the 
given  dot  with  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  lines,  the  engraver  can  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  width  of  his 
,  dot  is  more  or  less  than  five  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  engraver  also  inherits  an  il¬ 
luminated  field  in  which  to  study 


his  engraving  results  and  need  not 
look  for  a  good  source  of  light  on 
a  cloudy  day. 

Waterproofing  of  Newsprint 

Newsprint  and  water  are  not 
compatible.  Newsprint  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  sheet  of 
blotting  paper  except  that  when  it 
is  exposed  to  moisture  it  not  only 
accepts  the  water  but  is  effectively 
destroyed.  It  is  not  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  have  a  delivery  boy  de¬ 
stroy  all  of  the  effort  which  went 
into  the  make-up  of  a  given  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  by  tossing  it 
in  the  general  direction  of  a  house 
on  a  rainy  day  and  permitting  the 
elements  to  destroy  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  what  it  has  taken  days  to 
prepare. 

Some  newspapers  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  and  provide  a 
waterproof  jacket  for  home  deliv¬ 
ery  on  a  rainy  day.  However,  this 
system  is  not  very  practical  so  we 
looked  further  for  an  answer. 

The  silicone  and  silane  products 
sold  by  General  Electric  and  Dow 
Chemical  have  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  properties.  One  of  these  prop¬ 
erties  may  be  of  great  value  in  the 
solution  of  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  problem  by  permitting  the 
waterproofing  of  newsprint.  In  the 
presence  of  a  silane  atmosphere, 
the  surface  moisture  of  newsprint 
combines  with  the  silane  and  a  mi¬ 
croscopic  film  is  deposited  on  the 
paper  which  has  no  physical  effect 
on  the  newsprint  other  than  to  r^ , 
ject  droplets  of  water  which  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  treated 
newsprint. 

The  comparison  between  the  un- 1 
treated  and  the  treated  newsprint 
is  quite  startling.  We  have  proven 
in  our  laboratory  that  newsprint 
can  be  quickly  and  economically 
waterprcxrfed.  Our  next  problem 
is  to  induce  some  manufacturer  to 
make  equipment  available  which 
can  be  purchased  by  publishers  for 
the  waterproofing  process.  Such 
a  waterproofing  process  may  male 
practical  the  use  of  steam  set  inks 
on  newsprint. 

Fluid  Pressure  Molding 

You  have  been  told  of  some  of 
the  things  which  have  already  been 
accomplished  by  our  research.  H 
may  be  interesting  to  take  a  look 
at  a  typical  research  project  which 
holds  considerable  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  which  can  provide  a  more 
accurate  printing  plate  from  the 
stereotype  form  than  can  now  be 
produced.  I  call  this  particular 
project  to  your  attention  because 
it  is  a  typical  research  project  with 
all  of  the  incentives  and  all  of  the 
heartaches. 

In  our  laboratory  work  it  » 
often  desirable  to  conduct  our  i®' 
itial  tests  in  miniature  rather  than 
in  full  size  in  the  interests  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  in  the  interests  of  ea«  of 
measurement.  The  project  whichl 
am  describing  to  you  is  the  fluH 
pressure  molding  process. 

The  theory  of  the  molding  b 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Many  Other  Pro/ecfs  Are  Under  Cooperative  Research 


continued  from  page  34  ting  paper,  steam  is  generated  Space  depth  was  excellent.  Our  put  into  cooperative  research  with 
such  that  we  use  no  molding  com-  which  exerts  a  fluid  pressure  down-  troubles  began  when  we  tried  to  manufacturers  and  suppliers  to  the 
bination  of  any  kind.  We  simply  ward  to  form  the  mat  around  the  obtain  porous  metal  platens  in  newspaper  business.  This  is  one 
place  a  mat  upon  the  form,  push  lines  and  characters.  The  genera-  suitable  sizes  to  mold  full  news-  of  our  most  important  operations, 
the  form  on  to  the  platen  and  close  li®n  of  this  steam  is  almost  instan-  paper  pages.  They  could  not  be  As  illustrations  of  the  type  of 
the  press.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  taneous.  It  exerts  a  considerable  purchased  nor  can  the  equipment  thing  which  can  be  accomplished 
we  have  a  completely  molded  mat.  force.  _  It  will  be  pointed  out^  later  be  made  available  for  their  pro-  through  cooperation  and  incentive, 
The  principal  feature  of  this  mat  is  important  considera-  duction  until  manufacturing  tech-  I  am  privileged  to  show  you  three 

that  all  of  the  material  in  the  form  result  was  a  good  mold  niques  have  progressed  to  a  point  typical  examples.  Many  other 

is  driven  into  the  mat  the  same  with  the  possible  exception  that  well  beyond  today’s  standards,  projects  of  this  nature  are  in  prog- 
distance.  much  space  depth  Furthermore,  we  found  that  sin-  ress  but  not  yet  ready  for  dis- 

The  platen  is  held  in  this  posi-  rather  than  too  little.  The  prob-  tered  metal  platens  were  quite  soft  cussion. 

tion  and  the  mat  is  then  forced  *®rn  then  was  one  of  developing  and  subject  to  damage.  Our  search  Sheridan  StuflBng  Machine 

down  around  the  lines  and  char-  ’’^'eSaSr  ceramics.  Automatic  Stuffer 

acten  to  give  us  space  depth.  The  ,  ry  V  P  P  Because  porous  ceramic  platens  jj  ^  horizontal  rotary  type  unit 

resulting  plate  cast  froni  this  mat  „  ‘  „  ,  u  ♦  .t,  u  reduced  the  rate  vvith  provision  for  two  jacket  feed- 

could  theoretically  have  all  the  Our  first  approach  to  the  prob-  of  flow  we  discovered  that  good  jng  stations  and  up  to  eight  insem 
printing  surfaces  at  the  same  level,  lem  was  to  make  the  upper  platen  molding  requires  impact  as  well  The  jackets  are  fed  from  the  feed 
The  theory  of  our  process  was  of  our  press  of  porous  metal  so  as  definite  total  static  pressure.  station  throuah  a  bottom  ooen- 

established  by  taking  a  given  form,  that  we  could  apply  air  pressure  We  are  now  trying  to  determine  jne  into  the  rotating  imcketsk- 
placing  a  piece  of  mat  on  it,  a  through  the  closed  platen  and  thus  the  fluid  impact  forces  required  tow  Tf  a  iacket  fails  to  dron  th« 
sheet  of  thin  rubber  on  top  of  that  get  our  required  space  depth.  The  for  good  molding.  ‘Machine  is  automatka^  ’shS 

mat,  then  a  wet  blotting  paper,  molding  process  was  very  simple.  Cooperative  Research  down  until  the  error  has  been  cot- 

The  upper  platen  of  the  press  is  We  used  only  a  stereotype  mat  on  wooperauve  Kesearcn  reeled  At  the  time  the  iacket  is 

heated  to  a  temeprature  above  the  top  of  the  form,  closed  the  press.  All  of  our  research  effort  is  not  j  rotating  poiet  the 

steam  generation  point.  When  the  applied  air  pressure  through  the  confined  to  our  own  research  lab-  „ork«»t  is  nru>n<>H  tn  its  crrMtKt 
upper  platen  strikes  the  moist  blot-  upper  platen  and  we  had  our  mold,  oratory,  A  great  deal  of  it  is  ^  rotates  the^ka 


convenient  for  you  . . .  day  or  night.  And 
at  stated  intervals,  one  of  our  31  crews 
of  skilled  technicians  will  return  to  clean 
and  reprocess  your  mats. 

On  any  new  fonts  or  sorts  that  you 
purchase,  we  arrange  to  have  them  de¬ 
livered  either  to  our  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago  Service  Branches  where  they  are 
carefully  checked  against  your  color 
charts  before  jet  black  background  and 
contrasting  colored  reference  marks  are 
applied. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  our  nearest  of¬ 
fice  today  for  facts  and  figures  on 
Matrix  Contrast  Service. 


Yes,  Joe  the  bootblack  is  a  specialist  just 
like  your  machinists  and  our  Matrix 
Contrast  Service  technicians.  Each  one 
can  perform  his  specialty  just  a  little  bit 
faster  and  a  little  bit  better  than  some¬ 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  work  to  be  done. 

So,  when  it  comes  to  cleaning  and  ser¬ 
vicing  linecasting  machine  matrices, 
new  or  used,  our  27  years  of  specializa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  overlooked.  When  you 
have  a  Matrix  Contrast  Service  agree¬ 
ment,  you  and  your  machinists  can  stop 
worrying  about  the  chore  of  cleaning 
and  processing  your  matrices.  Our 
"specialists"  treat  your  present  matrices 
in  your  plant  at  any  time  that  is  most 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

154  West  14th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street, 
Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 


which  they  could  own  and  whiebj] 
would  use  a  range  of  wire  sizoj, 
rather  than  one  fixed  wire  gaugt  v 
They  have  also  been  seeking  a  ma-? 


OopyrlRht  1052,  Matrix  Contrast  Corporation 


chine  which  would  accommodait 
{Continued  on  page  40) 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2— 

to  round  up  big  figures 

BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city  and 
suburban  prospects.* 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market— and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun-Times! 

♦  See  the  Publication  Research  Service  study,  “Chicago  Daily  Newspaper 
Coverage  and  Duplication,  1951,”  or  write  us  for  details. 


CHICAGO 


fe$/SUN-TIMES 


CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17 


total  circulation,  586,970  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  DAILY  (ABC  PUBLISHER'S  STATEMENT  FOR  6  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1951) 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1952 


The 

REVOLUTION 

IN 

retailing 

and 

ITS  IMPACT  ON 
ADVERTISING 


What  to  do?  .  .  .  When  old  time,  com¬ 
fortable  brand  loyalty  fades  .  .  .  When 
shelf  position  in  a  supermarket  can 
shift  a  brand's  sales  40%  •  •  .  When 
an  old  brand  leader  drops  to  third 
place  .  .  .  When  a  "deal"  increases 
customers  three  times — but  loses  84% 
of  them  within  three  months  .  .  .  When 
the  magic  of  the  new  electronic 
medium  is  tried  but  sales  go  still  lower? 

What  to  do?  That's  what  this  story  is 
about  .  .  .  and  how  some  brands  are 
withstanding  the  revolution. 


If]ew5paper  PdU  er5  .  .  . 


We  cordially  invite  you  to  make  this  an  important  date 
for  A.N.P.A.  week  in  New  York: 

Thursday,  2:30  to  3:30  P.  M.,  April  24 


Jade  Room — Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 


Come  and  see  one  of  our  New  Business  Committee  teams 
put  on  this  latest  of  the  fourteen  special  presentations, 
the  A.A.N.R.  has  produced  and  used  for  the  newspaper 
medium  in  its  1 0  years  of  activity. 

These  presentations  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
united,  hard-charging  forward  wall  of  the  more  than  800 
man  sales  team  of  the  members  of  this  Association  .  .  . 
Helping  them,  informing  them.  Inspiring  them  against  the 
prejudices  and  resistances  they  often  face. 

Timely,  realistic,  factual,  this  new  story  goes  directly  to 

the  heart  of  the  problem  worrying  many  of  the  largest  and 

oldest  brand  name  oper- 

ations  in  business  ... 

applies  the  Indisputable 

qualifications  of  news- 

paper  advertising  to-  If  lliKSniKJ  R[M(St»TllTlviS 
ward  a  solution. 


If  IlNSrUKR  REMESfNTUIVfS 


AHEKICAN  AHOCUTION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


I  N  e  o  R 


CHAPTERS  IN:  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Demand  Makes  Markets 

continued  from  page  36  t 

successive  bundles  of  varying  size 
and  which  could  make  either  one  * 
or  two  ties  without  the  necessity  ' 
of  duplicate  operations.  The  ma-  " 
chine  developed  by  the  Wiretyer  | 
Corporation  meets  these  require¬ 
ments.  It  has  the  ability  to  make 
a  double  tie  on  one  bundle  with¬ 
out  repositioning  the  bundle  and  ' 
making  a  second  wrap  around.  If  * 
the  operator  desires  to  change,  he  ' 
can  make  a  single  tie  on  the  next  ' 
bundle. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  the  infant  re-  , 
search  program  to  date  are  far 
beyond  anything  that  could  have 
been  anticipated.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  we  have  a  very 
fertile  field  to  explore.  The  na¬ 
tural  question  which  arises  at  this 
time  is  when  do  the  newspapers 
get  the  results  of  all  this  work? 

The  production  of  a  newspaper 
is  essentially  a  craft  business.  It  is 
subject  to  all  of  the  traditions  and 
habits  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  method 
or  a  new  piece  of  equipment  in 
the  newspaper  business  produces 
powerful  influences  for  and  against 
the  adoption  of  each  new  process 
and  each  new  piece  of  equipment. 

Markets  are  created  by  demand. 
If  a  manufacturer  sees  no  market 
for  a  device,  then  obviously  that 


manufacturer  will  not  spend  time 
and  money  to  develop  a  new 
process  or  a  new  machine.  In  the 
newspaper  business  the  markets 
should  be  created  by  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  publisher, 
not  by  the  traditions  and  habits  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

The  ANPA  has  no  special  or 
unusual  powers  with  which  to  per¬ 
suade  a  manufacturer  to  take  the 
results  of  our  research  and  trans¬ 
late  those  results  into  finished 
products.  You  will  get  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  research  only  when 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  are 
convinced  it  is  good  business  for 
them  to  produce  those  products. 
The  ANPA  Research  Department 
is  filling  the  pipeline.  You,  the 
publisher,  must  create  the  market. 

C.  M.  Flint, 

Research  Director. 
■ 

238  in  Capper 
Old  Timers'  Club 

Topeka,  Kan. — ^Four  more  em¬ 
ployes  of  Capper  Publications,  Inc. 
became  members  of  the  “Old  Tim¬ 
ers’  Club”  March  27  when  they 
received  their  pins  for  25  years  of 
service.  There  are  now  238  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club,  20  of  whom  are 
retired.  Pins  were  presented  by  H. 
S.  Blake,  president  and  general 
manager. 


photostat  copy  of  a  letter  on  tbe  ' 

riDllIDl  iinSWGrS  letterhead  of  a  U.  S.  paper  broker 

w  _  1  "  i  wherein  certain  commitments  to 

jCtOa  wOmjPlCUXltS  reserve  machine  time  and  to 
^  ..  ■  supply  a  quantity  of  newsprint  to 

WII  ^GWSDnnt  another  broker  are  undertaken  on 
AK-.  u-  o  '  r  D  behalf  of  “Abitibi  Groups  Ltd." 

T  PowCT  &  Co.,  j  presumed  that  this  letter 

Ltd.,  Toronto  Canada,  this  week  „  /j,  person  or  person, 
issued  the  following  statement  ^  .  newsprint  for  sale  to 

concerning  recent  complaint  pub-  ^  Japanese  press  as  evidence  of 
hshed  by  Japanese  newsprint  im-  ^  deliver  the 

porteis  m  connection  with  an  in-  Crou,* 

ternational  newsprint  swindle  that  such  a  firm  exists.  Z 

no  connection  whatsoever  with 
000,000  (E&P,  April  19,  page  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company, 

'‘vv  .  ,  .  ^  ,  Limited;  the  name  was  used  and 

Certain  Japanese  newsprint  buy-  ^he  commitments  undertaken  with- 
ers  have  published  complaints  re-  jbe  knowledge  or  authority  of 
cently  that  Canadian  newsprint  of  ^be  latter 

inferior  quality  was  delivered  to  ^^bis  m'isleading  use  of  a  name 
them  early  this  year  in  a  damaged  obviously  intended  to  resemble  the 
condition  and,  in  particular,  in  corporate  name  of  Abitibi  Power 

small  unusable  sizes.  It  was  re-  ^  Company,  Limited,  which 

I^rted  that  some  small  size  rolls  ^^rld  newspriiit 

bearing  Abitibi  Power  &  Pai^r 

l  imited,  labels  were  in-  jjo^evei-^  it  is  emphasized  that 
climea.  ,  .  ,  any  embarrassment  or  harm  to 

Normally,  a  market  always  jbe"^  Japanese  importers  caused 

exists  for  a  certain  quantity  of  .u--.,!..,  >k. 


Tops  ‘em  all 

GREATEST 

CIRCULATION 

GAIN 


I 


OF  AL®EW  JERSEY 
NEWSPAPERS 

Journal  Circulation  Cain  3,749 

Comparison  figures  culled  from  the  1951  and  1952  Editor 
&  Publisher  Year  Books  for  the  6  month  period  ending 
September  30,  in  1950  and  1951  show  the  Journal  had  the 
LARGEST  circulation  gain  for  the  period. 

CIRCULATION  as  of  Sept.  30,  1951  42,370 

(ABC  publisher’s  statement.  3-mo.,  ending  March  31.  195” — 45.239) 

^  INCREASED  CIRCULATION  ATTRIBUTED  TO  w 
^  JOURNAL  NEWSPAPERBOY  HOME  DELIVERY  PLAN.  “ 


QEUjabetl)  IHailQ  Inurnal 


ELIZABETH 
NEW  JERSEY 


The  Single  Newspaper  That  Publishes  the 
Complete  News  of  Elizabeth  and  Union  County. 


Special  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 


exis  s  for  a  certain  quantity  of  thereby  was  entirely  without  the 
smal  sizes  and  sideruns.  For  some  kno^j^dge  or  authority  and  b^ 
months,  newsprint  available  in  yond  the  control  of  Abitibi  Power 
sizes  generally  unsuitable  for  regu-  ^  p  company.  Limited, 
lar  customers  has  been  sold  by  ■ 

Abitibi  to  certain  paper  brokers.  tt  t  i 
These  brokers  have  been  reselling  GJ.  n.  Lacnenmeyer, 
this  paper  on  a  “spot  sale”  basis,  Okla.  Publisher«  DioS 
mostly  on  the  export  market,  to  Cushing.  Okla.— O.  H.  Lack- 
anyone  they  could  find  who  had  enmeyer,  publisher  of  the  Cushing 
a  use  for  these  small  sizes.  One  citizen,  died  April  15  while 

order  was  for  a  quantity  of  12"  vacationing  at  Excelsior  Springs, 
rolls  for  shipment  to  Japan.  Be-  \Jo.  He  was  58  years  of  age. 
fore  the  complete  order  was  de-  Lachenmeyer  came  to  Okla- 

livered  the  Japanese  complaints  homa  in  1924,  a  few  years  after 
were  learned  of  and  further  ship-  graduating  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
ments  were  suspended  pending  in-  versity.  He  was  publisher  of  tbe 


vestigation. 

It  now  appears  that  approxi¬ 
mately  270  tons  of  12"  rolls  bear¬ 
ing  the  Abitibi  label  were  de- 


Pawhuska  Journal-Capital  and 
later  was  a  co-founder  of  the 
Wewoka  Times-Democrat. 

He  had  been  publisher  of  the 


livered  to  Tokyo  along  with  news-  citizen  since  1925.  His  newv 
print  of  assorted  sizes^  produced  paper  interests  also  included  the 
by  many  other  Canadian  ^  manu-  Weslaco  (Tex.)  News  and  Coti^ 
facturers.  So  far  as  Abitibi  is  County  News-Journal  at  Saa 

concerned  this  newsprint  was  sold  Qenito  Tex. 
at  the  current  market  price  for  ’  ’  a 

contract  newsprint  in  g(X)d  faith  —  .  -  ,1 

to  the  brokers  in  accordance  with  DUppl©ni©nt  LaunCnGCl 
their  specifications,  and  was  of  Hablemos  Del  Hogar  Y  De  U 
standard  quality  in  the  widths  and  Moda,  Latin  American  newspaper 
weights  ordered.  supplement  for  women,  is  launch- 

During  the  subsequent  investi-  ing  a  Mexican  edition  which  will 
gation  there  was  discovered  a  appear  weekly  in  eight  cities. 

SEE  PAGES  33.  82,  61,  67,  68.  110 

STILL  AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  AFTER  37  YEARS 

VIGNETTES  OF  LIFE 

For  over  three  decades  VIGNETTES  OP  Lim  has  been 
America’s  favorite  Sunday  satire.  Now  this  famous  full 
color  Sunday  comic  has  been  Improved  and  completely 
modernized. 

Sparkling  new  color  combinations  and  up-to-the-minute 
satire  makes  VIGNETTES  the  greatest  “all-family”  humor 
feature  appearing  In  newspapers.- 

Top  newspapers  everywhere  have  experienced  a  tremend¬ 
ous  reader  response  with  VIGNETTES — Send  for  proofs 
today.  Available  In  full  color,  half  page  third  or  tab. 
page. 

Amtrica't  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  PARK  AVENUE 


ELDORADO  5-3781-2 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1952 


EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  4,  1953... 


LOCALLY-EDITED  GRAVURE  MAGAZINES 


WILL  ADOPT  STANDARD  SUPPLEMENT 


PAGE  SIZE  OF  850  LINES 


TOUC^ 


Thirteen  weekly  newspaper  magoiines  featuring  The  Local 
Touch  for  highest  reader  interest,  greater  advertising  value. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  OVER  3,203,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


COLUMBIA  STATI 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  ^ 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  DESERET  NEWS 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE  STATES 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
NEWARK  NEWS 
DENVER  POST 


Per  turther  inlermation  contact  ony  ot  the  tollewing  repretentotivei:  Branham  Company,  Crotmer  and  Woodward, 
Jonn  A  Kelley,  John  Budd  Company,  Kelly-Smith  Company,  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee,  Scoloro,  Meeker  A  Scott,  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  26.  1952 


Public  Is  Accepting 
Censorship:  White 

The  American  people  are  showing  no  indignation  at  government 
attempts  to  impose  civilian  censorship,  Robert  M.  White  II,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  told  ANPA  convention  delegates. 
He  blamed  public  apathy  on  the  newspapers’  failure  to  stress  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  news  suppression.  Mr.  White’s  remarks  were  made  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  morning  session  for  newspapers  of  under  10,000  circulation,  which 
he  served  as  chairman. 


The  text  of  Mr.  White’s  com¬ 
ments: 

These  comments  have  to  do  with 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

They  have  to  do  with  the  sick¬ 
ening  body-blow  that  is  today 
civilian  censorship  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  modern 
America. 

As  you  all  know.  President 
Truman  by  Executive  Order  on 
Sept.  24,  1951,  set  up  civilian  cen¬ 
sorship  in  our  government. 

Editorially  and  personally,  you 
probably  have  denounced  it. 

Most  papers  did,  1  am  sure. 

However,  and  this  is  the  point 
of  my  speech,  the  people  as  a 
whole — the  real  losers  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  civilian  censorship — did  not 
denounce  it. 

They  didn’t  pay  much  attention. 
There  was  no  real  outraged  in¬ 
dignation. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  we 
lose  our  American  democracy  it 
w'ill  be  in  the  name  of  “saving 
democracy.’’ 

Now  we  have  .seen  civilian  cen¬ 
sorship  accepted  by  the  people, 
in  the  name  of  protecting  the 
people. 

Mr.  Truman,  of  course,  brought 
in  civilian  censorship  under  the 
guise,  or  misconception,  of  “mili¬ 
tary  security.” 


Military  security,  obviously,  is 
not  involved. 

Military  security  is  a  highly 
technical  subject.  To  recognize  it 
takes  either  military  experts  or 
men  professionally  trained  in  using 
sources  such  as  military  experts. 

Our  civilian  censorship  is  in  the 
hands  of  government  employes 
who  are  neither. 

Their  only  qualification  is  that 
they  draw  a  government  check  for 
being  an  employe  in  a  civilian 
government  bureau  or  agency. 

All  of  these  things  you  know, 
and  all  of  these  things  you  prob¬ 
ably  have  deplored  and  denounced 
in  the  name  of  Ereedom  of  the 
Press. 

Most  of  you,  shocked  because 
the  American  people  didn't  rise 
to  a  man  in  outrage  at  this  politi¬ 
cal  control  of  information, 
launched  campaigns  to  explain 
that  there  is  no  difference  between 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  the 
peoples’  right  to  know. 

And  there  is  no  difference. 

Because  there  is  no  difference. 
Freedom  of  the  Press  was  written 
into  our  Constitution,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  main  ideals  for 
which  our  sons  of  every  genera¬ 
tion  have  let  blood  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  the  world. 


All  of  this  is  true.  All  of  this 
is  so.  While  our  sons  fight  today 
to  preserve  a  government  of,  for 
and  by  the  people,  the  people  are 
not  permitted  to  know  because 
our  sons  are  fighting  to  preserve 
their  right  to  know.  Of  course 
this  doesn’t  make  sense. 

So  ...  I  conclude,  you  and  I 
as  newspaper  men  have  failed  to 
make  the  case  clear  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

We  have  not  fulfilled  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  them  in  this  vital 
'  matter. 

In  order  to  sell  the  steak,  we 
have  forgotten  to  sell  the  sizzle. 

In  order  to  sell  the  toys,  we 
have  forgotten  to  sell  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  children. 

In  order  to  sell  the  Bible,  we 
have  forgotten  to  sell  the  strong 
and  peaceful  heart  that  is  Chris¬ 
tian  living. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 

We  could  do  nothing. 

Civilian  censorship  does  not  hit 
us  in  the  pocketbook.  Newspaper 
circulation  was  never  stronger. 
Readership  was  never  better.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  spend  more  money  with 
us  than  with  any  other  medium. 

Why  should  we  start  a  fight? 

There  is  only  one  reason:  Our 
service  to  our  readers  is  no  longer 
complete.  Our  service,  of  course, 
is  making  information  available 
to  the  reader.  There  is  no  other 
excuse  for  newspapers.  And  the 
particular  service  that  the  reader 
has  now  been  denied  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  the  most  basic  one 
of  all:  How  the  politicians  are 
spending  the  peoples’  money  and 
using  the  peoples’  power.  In  other 
words,  a  degree  of  democracy,  it¬ 
self,  is  at  stake. 

For  if  the  people  do  not  know. 


how  can  they  intelligently  run 
their  government  of,  for  and  by 
the  people? 

My  point  is  this:  We  must  do 
a  better  selling  job.  We  must  get 
across  to  the  people  that  they  are 
the  losers — not  the  newspapers. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  this. 

I  only  know  that  the  way  will 
be  found  if  enough  newspapers 
try  hard  enough  to  do  the  job. 

One  technique  is  this:  Here  is 
the  front  page  of  a  small  mid- 
western  newspaper  dated  April  7, 
1952.  Notice  “the  blank  story’ 
on  the  front  page — ^white  space 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  an  Editor's 
Note  reading: 

[Editor’s  Note:  We  believe  more 
newspapers  should  go  ahead  and 
run  the  “blank  story”  on  their 
front  pages — the  story  not  there 
for  you  to  read.  See  today’s  editor¬ 
ial  on  Page  2.1 

The  editorial  again  underscores 
the  fact  that  the  people  are  the 
losers.  That  the  story  is  withheld 
from  them  by  civilian  censors.  Not 
from  the  newspapers,  but  from 
them — the  people. 

Obviously,  this  idea  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  some  of  what  we, 
in  the  newspaper  business,  know 
about  selling  through  our  medium, 
the  matter  of  civilian  censorship. 

This  particular  application  may 
be  pretty  crude.  But  it  was  a 
sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  —  your  speaker  —  to  attack 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  1  pass  it 
along  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  you  to  do  the  real  job— 
the  job  1  know  newspapers  can 
do — in  helping  the  people  realize 
what  civilian  censorship  means  to 
them. 

Not  to  us,  but  to  the  people 
— the  real  losers. 


TEST  TOWN'S  REPORT  CARD 

IS  PERFECT,  TOO! 


I 


No  city  enjoys  a  higher  ranking  than  South  Bend,  Indiana  in  Siales 
Management’s  Market  Rankings  By  Population  Group.  South  Bend  — 
"Test  Town,  U.S.  A.” — ranks  Superior  in  every  sales  and  income 
classification!  Here  is  an  excellent  market — and  a  stable  market  char¬ 
acterized  by  consistent  superiority  in  all  fields.  South  Bend  is  widely 
recognized  as  being  typical  of  the  nation — a  great  test  market!  And 
it's  served  by  only  one  newspaper — The  South  Bend  Tribune.  Write 
for  free  market  data  book  entitled,  "Test  Town,  U.S.  A.” 


^outb 
(tribune 


Th«  South  Bend,  Ind.  Market: 
7  Countiei,  t/2  Million  People 


STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINLEY,  INC. 
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PPt  Time  was  when  Miami  was  a  "Here  today  - 

gone  tomorrow”  town.  Tourists  came  and 
tourists  went  and  that  was  that.  But,  slowly  - 
perhaps  inevitably,  Miami’s  destiny  began 
to  change  in  shape.  Yesterday’s  visitors 
became  tomorrow’s  residents  as  each  tide  of 
tourists  left  behind  it  another  stratum  of 

industrious  individuals.  So  today,  there’s  another 
side  to  this  Greater  Miami.  Growing  far  faster 
than  any  other  city  in  the  land,  Miami’s 

thriving  500,000  citizens  have  made  it  today 
one  of  the  nation’s  great  business  communities. 

The  Daily  News  -  Miami’s  liveliest  newspaper 
K  and  most  productive  advertising  medium  - 

compiled  an  interesting  study  of  facts 
on  this  progressive  market.  This  booklet 
will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request  to  the 

Miami  Daily  News,  Miami,  Florida  or  to 
the  offices  of  its  national  representatives. 
Sawyer  •  Ferguson  •  Walker. 


MIAMI  DAILY  NEWS 

li 

YOU  MUST 


KNOW 

what  you're 
getting 
in  circulation 
before  you 
know  what 
you  can 
expect  in 
results . . . 

YOU  DO  KNOW 


when  you 
use  the 

LYNN  DAILY 

ITEM 

the  only  ABC 
newspaper  in 
LYNN.  MASS. 


10-50,000  Circ.  Papers 
Told  to  Get  Members 


Formation  of  a  membership  committee  to  urge  non-member  news¬ 
papers  in  the  10-50,000  circulation  group  to  join  the  ANPA  was  ad¬ 
vocated  by  M.  M.  Oppegard,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  who  presided  over  the  Tuesday  session  for 
dailies  in  this  circulation  classification. 


Represented  by 

Small,  Brewer,  Kent,  Inc. 

Chicago  •  New  York  •  Boston 
San  Francisco  *  Los  Angelas 


Text  of  Mr.  Oppegard’s  remarks 
follows: 

Ever  -  present  problems  of  our 
business  are  apparent  to  alt  of 
us,  and  this  year  some  of  them 
press  forward  with  increasing  em¬ 
phasis,  demanding  the  fullest  con¬ 
sideration  and  detailed  analysis  if 
they  are  to  be  solved  satisfactorily. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumer¬ 
ate  all  the  problems  and  challenges 
that  seem  to  confront  us.  No  one 
could.  Many  are  catalogued  in 
the  topics  in  the  program  and 
many  more,  I  am  sure,  will  crop 
up  from  the  floor  to  add  value  to 
our  discussions. 

Not  all  the  questions  hold  pri¬ 
mary  interest  for  all  of  us,  but 
there  are  enough  common  prob¬ 
lems  to  take  up  far  more  time 
than  we  have  at  our  disposal  here 
today. 

The  trend  in  wage  scales  con¬ 
tinues  upward.  For  most  of  the 
newspapers  represented  here  this 
is  true  particularly  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments,  though  on 
the  whole  the  rise  in  wages  has 
long  since  surpassed  the  ratio  of 
the  rise  in  living  costs  in  a  like 
period. 

New  Demands 

For  those  of  us  who  have  turned 
to  new  typesetting  processes  in 
shops  recognizing  the  unions,  we 
now  find  new  demands  for  con¬ 
tractual  stipulations  limiting  the 
use,  and  therefore  the  potential 
benefits,  of  these  new  techniques. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems 
of  immediate  importance  to  the 
business  office,  but  their  impact 
is  felt  in  every  department  of  our 
newspapers,  for  unless  there  is  an 
adequate  solution,  they  can  im¬ 
peril  the  very  existence  of  many 
newspapers  already  dangerously 
close  to  red  ink  in  their  opera¬ 
tions. 

In  the  basic  sphere  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  where  there  are  so 
many  ramifications  there  are  never- 
ending  challenges  that  must  be 
met  constantly.  The  right  of 
people  to  know  what  their  govern¬ 
ments  are  doing,  what  is  going 
on  in  lesser  political  subdivisions 
down  to  the  lowliest  precinct,  is 
being  challenged  today  as  never 
before.  This  subject  is  too  broad 
for  any  detailed  treatment  in  the 
brief  remarks  I  am  to  make,  but 
I  urge  that  we  all  be  quick  to 
backstop  with  every  aid  at  our 
command  those  delegated  to  spear¬ 
head  the  fight  against  any  curtail¬ 
ment  of  press  freedom  and  all  that 
such  freedom  implies. 


Quite  apart  from  encroachment 
on  press  freedom  by  governmental 
and  similar  agencies  is  the  danger 
to  our  true  freedom  that  lies  in 
economic  independence.  Only  a 
newspaper  economically  independ¬ 
ent,  one  that  is  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness,  can  keep  completely  free  of 
all  forms  of  improper  censorship. 

Research  Urged 

To  help  keep  us  economically 
independent,  I  see  the  need  for 
more  and  more  research  to  find 
new  and  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomically  efficient  ways  to  produce 
our  product.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  newspaper  business 
generally  has  become  aware  of 
this  need  for  research,  but  even 
in  this  day  only  an  insignificant 
percentage  of  our  revenues  is  de¬ 
voted  to  research. 

In  addition  to  finding  improved 
methods  of  operation  in  the  de¬ 
partments  relating  to  production, 
we  must  help  offset  the  mounting 
costs  of  our  business  by  evolving 
new  ways  to  increase  our  reve¬ 
nues,  such  as  new  sources  to  tap, 
and  new  and  more  effective  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  present  sources. 

We  cannot  forever  go  back  to 
the  same  reader  and  the  same  ad¬ 
vertiser  with  higher  and  higher 
rates,  principally  on  the  plea  of 
higher  and  higher  costs,  but  we 
must  be  able  to  assure  them  of  a 
compensating  return  for  their 
larger  expenditure. 

It  is  still  my  contention  that  the 
newspapers  of  today  are  the  great¬ 
est  buy  in  the  world,  and  I  hardly 
expect  to  hear  that  contradicted 
here,  even  unsuccessfully,  but  in 
every  sales  price  consideration,  I 
think  we  should  remember  this: 

In  our  effort  to  attract  the  ad¬ 
ditional  dollars  from  our  readers 
and  the  advertisers,  we  are  com¬ 
peting  not  alone  with  new  com¬ 
petitive  media,  but  with  the  news¬ 
paper  bargain  as  those  readers  and 
advertisers  knew  it  in  the  past — a 
standard  of  price  in  relation  to 
quality  of  performance  that  must 
have  some  influence  on  our  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  present. 

Reader  Satisfaction 

Naturally,  the  money  values  of 
today  as  against  yesterday  have 
their  important  part  in  our  sales 
talk,  and  this  the  advertiser  will 
consider  fully  in  measuring  his  re¬ 
turn  on  the  advertising  dollar  of 
today,  for  the  return  is  in  the 
form  of  the  same-value  dollar  as 
the  one  he  pays  for  his  space. 

But  when  it  comes  to  selling  the 
newspaper  to  the  reader,  the  only 


measurable  quantity  is  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  reader  in  your  prod¬ 
uct,  either  in  comparison  with 
other  media  or  in  what  you  gave 
him  in  other  days  at  lower  prices. 

We  can  constantly  improve  our 
newspapers  for  readers  by  our  own 
measurements,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  reader  has  or  will  accept 
them  as  his  own  measurements, 
too,  if  we  are  to  make  a  lasting 
sale.  For  delightful  as  we  may 
think  our  newspaper  is  under  its 
expanded  treatment,  our  reader 
might  conclude  he  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  the  new  frills 
to  pay  the  additional  price,  and 
therefore  feels  he  is  paying  for 
something  he  doesn’t  want.  That, 
of  course,  would  only  mean  sales 
resistance. 

Now,  I  know  we  all  want  to  get 
to  the  business  of  this  session,  but 
before  closing  my  remarks,  I  want 
to  emphasize  to  this  group  the 
special  benefits  that  accrue  to  us 
as  ANPA  members — that  is,  espe¬ 
cially  to  newspapers  in  the  “under 
50,000”  circulation  group. 

In  my  early  days  of  ANPA 
membership,  I  found  quite  com¬ 
mon  the  assumption  that  this  is  an 
association  for  large  newspapers, 
and  that  newspapers  in  our  cate¬ 
gory  were  along  “just  for  the  ride." 

I  now  know  this  isn’t  true,  just 
as  you  do.  Certainly  the  larger 
newspapers  derive  great  benefit 
from  membership  in  the  associa¬ 
tion,  just  as  they  also  contribute 
vastly  to  its  united  effort,  but  they 
would  be  the  first  to  concede  the 
association’s  success  would  be 
much  less  than  it  is  were  it  not 
for  the  newspapers  in  the  “under 
50,000”  group, 

567  Papers 

There  are  567  newspapers  in 
the  ANPA  with  circulations  under 
50,000,  and  these  represent  72  per 
cent  of  the  association’s  total 
membership. 

Of  these  567  newspapers,  140 
have  circulations  under  10,000, 
white  427  have  circulations  be¬ 
tween  10,000  and  50,000.  In  the 
aggregate,  the  under  10,000  group 
has  a  circulation  of  943,419,  while 
in  the  10  to  50  thousand  group, 
the  circulation  totals  10,041,017. 

In  some  'espects,  I  think  the 
association’s  work  is  particularly 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
newspapers  in  the  “under  50,000" 
group.  There  are,  in  the  ANPA, 
a  number  of  departments  not 
needed  primarily  by  the  large 
newspapers,  for  many  of  them 
have  their  own  experts  in  mechan¬ 
ical  production,  traffic,  labor,  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations,  wage  stabil¬ 
ization,  .  and  other  important 
phases  of  their  operations. 

The  smaller  newspaper  ordi¬ 
narily  cannot  afford  this  sort  of 
thing.  For  him,  the  services  of 
the  ANPA  are  especially  valuable, 
for  the  association  has  compe¬ 
tently-manned  departments  cover¬ 
ing  these  matters  and  constantly 
furnishes  its  full  membership  with 
detailed  information,  as  well  as 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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■  he  Post  Office  at  New  City,  N.  Y., 
began  to  deliver  Milton  Caniff's  mail 
by  the  sacks  several  weeks  ago  when 
it  looked  like  STEVE  CANYON  was 
about  to  have  his  wings  clipped  at  the 
altar. 

Whatever  the  millions  of  STEVE 
CANYON  readers  thought  about  his 
impending  marriage  to  Summer  Olson, 
beautiful  blonde  widow  of  a  fellow 
pilot,  an  astounding  number  of  them 
were  moved  to  write  what  they  thought. 

Some  were  glum  to  learn  that  their 
adventurer-bachelor  might  take  on  a 
co-pilot;  but  many  others  thought  Can¬ 
yon  was  doing  all  right.  Two  soldiers 
in  Germany  sent  him  enough  script  to 
buy  a  bottle  of  wine  to  toast  the  happy 
event.  Client  newspapers  wrote  edito¬ 
rials,  including  the 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Gazette 
which  asked  its  read¬ 
ers,  ''Is  STEVE  CAN¬ 
YON  Hooked?" 

This  editorial  and 
reader  reaction  to 
STEVE  CANYON 
brings  home  the  fact 
that  Milton  Caniff's 
great  talent  for  story 
and  art  wins  a  steady, 
responsive,  devoted 
readership  —  a  reader- 
ship  that  wins  and 
holds  circulation  for 
your  newspaper. 


“After  reading  the  adventures  of 
Steve  Canyon  ever  since  he  was 
born,  and  after  sweating  out  many 
a  narrow  escape  with  him,  you  let 
him  get  out  of  a  tight  squeeze  from 
which  he  shouldn't  have  escaped 
so  easily. 

“I  want  you  to  bring  him  right 
back  to  Maumee  and  let  him  marry 
Summer  Olson  and  be  a  father  to 
Little  Oley.” 

Shirley  E.  Pfeiffer, 
Alexandria,  Virginia 


“If^hat  a  pity!!  How  can  you  even 
consider  marrying  a  special  fellow 
like  Steve  Canyon  to  a  second-hand 
gal  with  a  ready  made  family!” 

Mrs.  Carol 
lladdcnaeld,  N.  J. 


We  feel  that  you  are  unjustly  de¬ 
priving  Mr.  Canyon  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  due  h'im  as  a  normal  red- 
blooded  male,  namely,  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  a  wife  ...  if  he  can¬ 
not  have  Summer,  we  would  like  to 
place  ourselves  available  to  Mr. 
Canyon  to  fill  the  position.” 

The  Girls  of  Main  Hall, 
Grinnell  College, 
Crinnell,  Iowa 


“Major  Canyon  has  become  the 
symbol  of  young  America  in  arms 
.  .  .  and  now  ...  it  is  time  that  he 
settled  down  and  began  raising 
his  own  pilots.” 

Class  1 2-4  U.S.A.F.I.T. 

Syracuse  University 


“I'm  a  patient  at  this  Vet's  Hos¬ 
pital  together  with  1500  other  pa¬ 
tients  who  read  your  strip,  Steve 
Canyon  .  .  .  Look  skipper.  Summer 
Olson  is  just  what  Steve  needs  to 
square  him  away.  Please  let  him 
marry  her,  huh  fellow?  . . .  This  re¬ 
quest  comes  from  1500  guys  here  at 
the  hospital." 

Philip  E.  Theleman, 
Veterans  Hospital,  Gulfport,  Miss. 


“I'm  utterly  fascinated  with 
these  marriage  plans  of  Steve's. 
He  couldn't  have  picked  a  better 
little  gal  to  propose  to,  and  I'm 
all  for  it,  and  so  are  most  of  your 
readers.  I'm  sure.” 

Mrs.  Vivian  Hayes, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


“Do  you  realize  that  Steve  Can¬ 
yon's  the  one  symbol  of  freedom 
that's  left  for  most  desk  and  fac¬ 
tory-bound  husbands  to  dote  over?” 

Clarence  Fish, 
Canton,  Ohio 


“.  .  .  I  have  been  enjoying  very 
greatly  your  Canyon-Olson  se¬ 
quence  . .  .” 

Mark  Ethridge,  Publisher 
Louisville  Courier-Journal-Timei 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

CHICAGO  SUN  TIMES  SYNDICATE 


"It  seemed  anil 


17  HOURS 


48  STATES 


4,582  DOLLARS 


34,540  iM/NDS 


fluencing  individuals  in  their  communities,  in  their 
states  and  at  the  national  level. 


Hit  seemed  we  had  an  impossible  task.  We  wanted 
coverage  in  48  states  (and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia)  in  less  than  24  hours  ...  and  we  had  to 
start  from  scratch  I 


But  what  we  didn't  quite  realize  was  that  through  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  we  could  move  so  fast  to  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  America.  Journal  executives  told  us  that  our 
advertisement  could  be  reproduced  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal's  four  regional  editions  (coast-to-coast)  the 
next  day. . .  if  we  could  give  them  copy  in  the  afternoon. 


The  take-over  of  the  steel  industry  by  the  federal 
government  created  a  genuine  emergency.  Steel  company 
leaders  were  convinced  the  industry's  story  should  be 
told  promptly  to  the  American  public.  Not  just  promptly 
. . .immediately! 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  converted  our  typewritten  copy 
into  an  advertisement  and  put  it  before  its  large  busi¬ 
ness  audience  within  only  17  hours. .  .and  did  it  without 
causing  us  ulcers,  or  driving  our  production  and  traffic  I 
departments  to  drink. 


We  decided  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to  reproduce  some 
of  the  editorial  comments  which  were  appearing  every¬ 
where,  expressing  alarm  that  such  an  arbitrary  step 
should  be  taken  by  government.  Our  plan  was  to  build 
an  advertisement  on  these  expressions. 


So  this  is  a  note  of  appreciation  for  the  help  rendered 
by  The  Journal  to  us  and  to  our  client.  It's  also  in¬ 
spired  by  a  fresh  realization  on  our  part  that  here  is 
a  publication  whose  method  of  operation,  and  whose  reader 
influence,  rolls  up  the  curtain  on  new  opportunities  for 
all  advertisers. 


It's  like  discovering  an  absolutely  new  kind  of  cob- 


municating  medium! 


We  knew  that  The  Wall  Street  Journal  would  get  our  mes¬ 
sage  to  businessmen,  and  that  those  people  would  read 
the  industry's  statement  carefully.  We  knew  also  that 
Wall  Street  Journal  readers  are  important  opinion-in- 


\J  John  W.  Hill.  President 


Hill  fc  Knowlton,  Inc.,  (New  York) 
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What  would  you  do  if  you 
had  to  get  an  important 
statement  to  the  business 
public  of  all  48  states  . . . 
and  to  government  offi~ 
dais  in  the  District  of  Co> 
lumbia  . . .  FAST? 


Hill  &  knowlton,  inc.,  (N.y.), 

public  relations  counsel  to  the  62  Steel 
Companies  in  the  Wage  Case,  did  this  hard 
iob  the  easy  way  .  .  .  through  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


heir 


The  problem  was  to  tell  the  steel  com¬ 
panies’  side  of  the  industry’s  seizure  by  the 
federal  government.  To  get  the  story  to 
the  general  public  Hill  &  Knowlton  sched¬ 
uled  74  daily  newspapers. 


During  the  night ...  by  air,  rail,  truck 
and  bus  .  .  .  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reached  its  subscribers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

17  hours  after  copy  was  received, 
businessmen  from  coast  to  coast  were 
reading  this  ad  in  all  four  editions  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal .  .  .  and  talking  about 
it  .  .  .  and  forming  opinions  from  it. 

How  was  The  Wall  Street  Journal  able 
to  move  so  rapidly,  so  extensively? 

BY  THE  SAME  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 
.  .  .  THE  FASTEST  KNOWN  IN  THE  PUB¬ 
LICATION  FIELD  .  .  .  WHICH  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL  USES  EVERY  WORKING 
DAY,  TO  REACH  ITS  234,569  SUBSCRIB¬ 
ERS  (434,540  REGULAR  IDENTIFIED 
READERS)  THE  BEST  INFORMED  ...  THE 
QUICKEST  INFORMED  .  .  .  BUSINESS  AU¬ 
DIENCE  IN  AMERICA. 
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TO  REACH  THE  OPINION-FORMING 
BUSINESSMEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

HILL  A  KNOWLTON  CHOSE  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL. 

Here’s  how  business  leaders  across 
America  were  reached; 

/fr  10  a.m.  Monday,  April  14,  Hill  & 
Knowlton  started  to  prepare  copy. 

y4t  3:15  p.m.  a  typewritten  draft  of  the 
advertisement  was  delivered  to  the  New 
York  office  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Minutes  later  The  Journal  started  to 
send  the  copy  draft  and  type  instructions 
over  its  own  ieased-wire  system  to  the 
other  three  Journal  printing  centers  —  in 
Chicago,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco. 

M'ithin  a  few  hours  the  copy  had  been 
set  in  type,  made  up  in  page  forms  and 
stereotyped. 

Shortly  thereafter  Journal  presses 
started  to  roll  —  in  New  York,  Illinois, 
Texas  and  California. 
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Those  who  are  close  to  the  advertising 
picture  .  .  .  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  mechanics  of  publishing . . .  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  significance  of  this  accomplish¬ 
ment  .  .  .  AND  ITS  ECONOMY. 

A  full  page  advertisement  pub¬ 
lished  in  all  four  editions  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  costs  only 
$4,582. 


WHY  NOT  GET  QUICK  ACTION  FOR 
YOUR  COMPANY  WHEN  YOU  DE¬ 
CIDE  TO  DO  SOMETHING? 


There  are  more  and  more  times  today 
when  it  is  important  to  get  your  case  or 
position  across  to  the  country’s  most  influ¬ 
ential  action  people  ...  the  active,  result¬ 
getting  businessmen  readers  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


There  are  times  when  a  week’s,  or  even 
a  day's,  head  start  over  your  competition 
can  mean  dollars  and  cents  savings  or 
profits  for  you. 

Unmatched  national  speed  is  only  one 
of  the  advantages  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
gives  your  advertising  whenever  you  want 
to  reach  your  best  prospects  with 

—  a  statement  of  corporate  policy, 

—  news  about  a  price  change, 

—  announcement  of  a  new  product  or 
service, 

information  about  a  new  model, 

—  facts  about  a  supply  situation, 

—  a  shift  in  sales  tactics  due  to  a 
swing  from  a  buyers’  market  to  o 
sellers’  market,  or  vice  versa, 

—  or  any  other  facts  when  advertis¬ 
ing  speed  and  thorough  coverage 
can  bring  you  direct,  profitable 
results. 

Get  the  facts— 

more  business  leaders  read  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  than  read  any  other 
newspaper  or  magazine; 

more  business  leaders  rate  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  “most  important”  to 
them,  over  all  other  newspapers  or  mag¬ 
azines; 

more  and  more  business  adver¬ 
tisers  place  The  Journal  at  the  head  of 
their  lists. 


Just  call  or  write. 

The  Wall  Street  Jourial 

N«w  Yerli  Dolki*  Ctikafo  Son  FrwKitco 
44Bfea4  911  Vovna  13  E.  Orwirf  41S  Ivfli 
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Continuously  true!  75%  of  KUL 
National  Advertising  that  appears 
in  Scranton's  Dally  Papers  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Times. 


DYERTISING 


Proof  that  a  more  effective  selling 
job  is  done  by  The  Times  is  the 
overwhelming  Linage  leadership, 
sustained  year  after  year. 


RADE  AREA 


The  Retail  Trade  Area  is  now  415,- 
373.  And  The  Times  offers  complete 
coverage  of  preferred  economic 
readership. 


NDUSTRIES 


This  entire  area  has  grown  sturdily 
along  manufacturing  lines:  42  new 

f)lants  and  57  expanded  plants  in 
ess  than  a  year. 


PPORTUNITY 


The  leadership  of  The  Times  as  an 
advertising  medium  is  augmented 
by  retail  and  wholesale  outlet 
collaboration.  Test  Campaigns  are 
always  effective. 


ATION-WIDE  FAME 

It  is  especially  significant  that  such 
a  heavy  percentage  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  Times  is  by  great 
firms,  noted  for  their  discrimin¬ 
ating  study  of  media. 


NTHRACITE 


Coal  continues  to  be  an  Important 
factor,  but  new  enterprises  of 
many  kinds  have  entered  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  this  rich  area. 


EADERSHIP 


The  Scranton  Times  Is  a  3-to-l 
preference  of  national  advertisers. 
An  evening  paper,  it  carries  a 
distinct  reader  advantage. 


SCRANTON,  PENNA. 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO..  NatlonsI  ReprwenUtIm 
•  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 

RADIO  STATION  WQAN  —  AM  and  FM 


Member  Appeal 

continued  from  page  44 


supplying  answers  to  specific  ques¬ 
tions. 

I  am  sure  that  in  negotiation 
with  labor  and  particularly  labor 
unions,  in  keeping  us  informed  on 


membership 

ANPA  Roster 
Now  Includes 
781  Papers 

ANPA  total  membership  now 
ever-changing  regulations  relating  stands  at  781  newspapers,  it  was 
to  labor  relations,  the  Special  reported  this  week.  Since  the  1951 
Standing  Committee  staff  has  in  Convention,  20  newspapers  were 
many  instances  alone  proved  worth  elected  to  membership,  1 1  news- 
the  cost^  of  membership.  papers  resigned,  two  newspapen 

I  don’t  think  we  should  be  sel-  merged  and  two  suspended, 
fish  about  this.  1  think  we  should  New  Members 

constitute  ourselves  a  membership  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  Camden 
committee,  each  for  his  own  state,  /^rk.)  News.  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 

non-members  to  join  the  Commercial.  Bakersfield  ( Calif.) 
ANPA,  for  the  larger  the  member-  Californian.  Richmond  (Calif.) 

independent.  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 

.  Journal.  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Herald.  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger.  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  Mattoon  (III.)  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette.  Ames  (Iowa)  Tribune. 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Ga¬ 
zette.  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald. 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian.  Fay- 


r 


and  more  effective  for  each  of  us 
will  be  its  accomplishment. 

■ 

8  Ohio  Newspapers 
Form  Market  Group 

Toledo,  Ohio — “The  Hometown 
Newspapers,”  an  organization  com¬ 


posed  of  eight  northwestern  Ohio  etteville  (N.  C.)  Observer.  Jack 
non-metropolitan  dailies,  was  host  sonville  (N.  C.)  News  &  Views, 
to  90  agency  executives,  space  buy-  Willoughby  (Ohio)  Lake  County 
ers,  distributors,  wholesalers  and  Sews-Herald.  Towanda  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
newspapermen  at  a  luncheon  meet-  view,  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World, 


Niagara  Falls  (Ont.)  Review. 
Members  Resigned 
Chanute  (Kansas)  Tribune.  Iron 


ing  here  recently 
Formation  of  “Hometown  News¬ 
papers”  was  the  result  of  numer¬ 
ous  meetings  by  the  participating  _  . 

dailies  which,  it  was  believed,  were  ^ountam  (Mich.)  News.  A tlariuc 
omitted 
schedules 

formation  on  their  market. 

The  program  consisted 


from  the  list  of  many 
because  of  a  lack  of  in- 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger.  Ander- 
Independent  and  Mail, 
slide  film  presentation  by  John  W.  Brownsville  (Tex^)  Herald,  Os- 
Cullen,  Jr.,  of  the  John  W.  Cullen  Gazette, 


Company,  national  representatives, 
Edwin  Heminger,  Findlay  Repub¬ 
lican-Courier.  was  toastmaster. 


Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette. 
Merged 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Dem¬ 


and  Edmund  Hopkins,  Fostoria  ocrat  (Evening  merged  with  Mom- 
Review  -  Times,  spoke  briefly,  ing). 

Charles  Hinkle,  advertising  direc-  Suspensions 

tor  of  the  Lima  Daily  News,  who  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  Ho- 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  token  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer. 
organization,  was  introduced.  Ivan  ■ 

R.  Hesson,  vicepresident  and  busi-  CitizGIl  RcpOrtGIS 
ness  manager  of  the  Tiffin  Adver-  .  a  ll  D  V. 

tiser-Trihune.  presented  the  story  Interpret  A-ttesearcn 
of  the  “Hometown  Daily.”  Atornic  energy  research  and 

Also  included  in  the  organiza-  what  it  means  to  the  average 
tion  are  the  Bellevue  Gazette,  man  has  long  been  a  stopi  of 
Bowling  Green  Sentinel  -  Tribune,  great  challenge  to  the  editorial 
Kenton  News-Republican,  and  Van  staff  of  the  Long-Islander,  a  week- 
Wert  Times.  ly  published  in  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

■  But,  this  has  now  been  overcome 

Famous  Marathon  J® 

„  T  ti  A  words  of  readers, 

rtunner  Is  Heporter  Through  the  courtesy  of  Atomic 

Boston  —  Clarence  DeMar,  Energy  Commission’s  Brookhaven 
who  has  been  running  for  43  years  Laboratory,  an  important  link  in 
and  printing  for  52,  didn’t  com-  Long  Island’s  economy,  citizens  of 
pete  in  the  26-mile  Boston  Mara-  Huntington — a  high  school  phy- 
thon  but  he  covered  the  event  for  sics  teacher,  a  mechanic,  a  nurse, 
the  Sunday  Globe.  an  owner  of  a  local  foodstore  and 

Mr.  DeMar,  a  veteran  employe  a  housewife — have  been  taken  for 
of  the  Boston  Herald  composing  tours  through  the  atomic  lab,  have 
room,  has  won  the  race  several  talked  to  and  lunched  with  atomic 
times  and  is  nationally  known  for  scientists,  and  have  returned  to 
his  Olympic  activities.  Huntington  to  tell  their  stories  in 

Despite  the  fact  that  time  their  own  words, 
marches  on,  morning  commuters  The  series  was  edited  by  Ruth 
often  see  Mr.  DeMar  jogging  along  Sehier,  Long-Islander  editorial 
the  15-mile  route  to  his  home  in  writer,  and  was  coordinated  by 
Reading  after  a  night’s  work  at  John  Burt,  Information  Specialist 
the  Herald.  at  Brookhaven. 
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CeJl  the  H.A.S.  man 
for  the  facts 
about  Detroit 
. . .  and  by  the  way, 
he  won’t  tell  you 
that 

the  great  and  growing 

Detroit  M2U'ket 

C8U1  be  covered 

by  the  Detroit  Times  alone. 

Detroit  is  bigger  than 
any  one  newspaper. 

Yot^re  Missing  Something 
If  You  Miss  The  Detroit  Times 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


MECHANICAL 

Production  Economy 
Ideas  At  Conference 

Dividends  in  ideas  for  production  economies  are  promised  by  ti*. 
Mechanical  Committee  to  those  publishers  who  send  executives  to  the 
Mechanical  Conference  June  11-13  at  San  Francisco.  In  a  year  when 
the  search  for  substitute  materials  and  methods  ha  sbeen  intensified, 
the  Committee  is  stressing  participation  in  the  conference. 

The  report;  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  Mechanical  Department  and 
the  Mechanical  Committee  have 
had  an  extremely  busy  year.  The 
shortages  of  materials  caused  by 
the  “hot  and  cold  wars”  and  the 
search  for  substitute  materials  and 
methods  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  of  both  groups. 

The  report  of  your  committee 
last  year  concluded  with  a  plea 
that  you  recognize  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  annual  Mech¬ 


anical  Conference  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  your  daily  production  op¬ 
eration,  and  urged  that  more  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  management  at¬ 
tend,  along  with  as  many  mech¬ 
anical  department  executives  as 
possible. 

According  to  a  study  of  those 
attending  the  23rd  conference  held 
in  Chicago  June  11th  through 
13th,  1951  a  great  many  more 
publishers,  general  managers  and 


business  managers  did  attend  than 
in  previous  years. 

Comments  from  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  make  us 
feel  that  it  was  the  outstanding 
meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  time 
and  money  spent  was  well  worth 
while. 

Since  last  June  many  new  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  mechanical  departments  have 
come  to  our  attention.  Production 
economies  and  mechanical  short¬ 
cuts  are  of  more  importance  today 
than  ever  before  to  every  news¬ 
paper  regardless  of  size. 

1952  .Mechanical  Conference 

In  designing  the  program  of  the 
Mechanical  Conference  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  this  year  your 
committee  has  had  as  its  principal 
guide  a  continuation  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  made  last  year's  con¬ 
ference  of  such  general  interest. 

“Production  Economies”  in  all 
departments  along  with  strong 


emphasis  on  the  subject  of  “Pre¬ 
ventive  Maintenance”  of  costly 
and  valuable  equipment  will  again 
be  the  theme  of  the  entire  meet¬ 
ing. 

Last  year  we  introduced  a  new 
feature  to  the  Conference  Pro¬ 
gram.  For  the  first  time  the  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  told  of  some  of  the  activities 
of  that  department.  Many  learned 
for  the  first  time  of  the  tremendous 
stockpile  of  information  available 
in  the  voluminous  files  of  the 
Mechanical  Department  gathered 
over  the  department’s  history  of 
25  years.  Many  of  those  attend¬ 
ing  learned  that  if  the  Mechanical 
Department  does  not  have  the 
answer  to  a  question  at  its  finger¬ 
tips  it  can  and  will  go  to  any 
length  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  a  member’s  mechanical 
or  production  problems.  Judging 
from  the  increase  in  inquiries  from 
member  papers,  this  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  is  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  solution  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  problems.  We  urge  you 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  serv¬ 
ice. 


As  in  previous  years,  memben  [ 
of  the  Mechanical  Committee  par¬ 
ticipated  in  or  attended  every  re¬ 
gional  Mechanical  Conference  held 
in  this  country.  Thus,  every  new 
development  in  equipment  or 
technique  put  in  use  or  announced 
at  these  conferences  was  quickly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  for  their  study. 

1953  in  Milwaukee 
Because  of  the  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  finding  adequate 
housing  for  the  large  number  of 
members  attending  the  Mechanical 
Conferences  and  the  limited  ex¬ 
hibit  facilities  offered  by  many 
hotels  the  Mechanical  Committee 
has  found  it  necessary  to  select 
the  conference  city  for  the  year 
1953  earlier  than  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary.  We  are  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  city  selected  for  the 
year  1953  is  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 


The  dates  selected  are  June  ISth 
through  June  17th. 

We  again  urge  you  to  attend  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  and  to 
send  as  many  of  your  Mechanical 
Department  executives  as  possible. 
The  knowledge  gained  will  pay 
big  dividends  in  a  better  and  more 
economical  operation  of  your 
newspapers. 

Leslie  J.  Griner,  Chairman. 
John  L.  Blake 
Leven  T.  Deputy 
Edwin  H.  Evers 
Harry  Eybers 
W.  E..  Gibbons 
Fred  Gross 
Shields  Johnson 
Stephen  J.  Lambert 
Charles  R.  McGuire 
Joseph  E.  McMullen 
John  W.  Park 
J.  D.  Randan 
W.  Watson  Southam 
Reg  Tranter 
Earl  R.  Weiskittel 


FOR  SALE 


24  Page  Duplex  Tubular  Press,  serial  $201, 
with  casting  equipment.  Excellent  operating 
condition.  Three  units  of  press  were  installed 
in  1921,  one  unit  was  added  in  1922  and 
last  two  units  added  in  1927.  Press  is  being 
released  only  because  plant  has  outgrown 
Its  capacity.  Stereotype  equipment  is  of 
recent  manufacture  and  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition. 


For  detailed  list  of  equipment  contact  W.  B.  O'Shea,  Business  Manager, 
The  Modesto  Bee,  Modesto,  California.  Press  may  be  inspected  at 
8 1 5- Nth  Street,  Modesto. 
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The  Louisville  Times 


346,527  DAaV  •  293,923  SUNDAY  •  RETtfSiNtlD  NATIONAUY  RY  TMI  MANHAM  CO. 
0«am  w»4  dptroton  of  Itadio  Station  WHAS  ond  Ttlovitidli  Stotioo  WHAS'TV 


Newsprint  Wastage 
Report  Due  at  S.  F. 


Results  of  a  study  of  news¬ 
papers  which  have  low  wastage 
in  newsprint  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  San  Francisco  Mechanical 
Conference  in  June,  reports  Ver¬ 
non  R.  Spitaleri,  manager  of  the 
Mechanical  EJepartment 

His  report  states: 

The  Mechanical  Department’s 
activities  in  connection  with  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  on  supplies  and 
materials,  etc.,  has  continued  this 
year  at  an  increased  pace,  and  re¬ 
quired  a  good  deal  of  time.  Each 
of  the  many  orders  emanating 
from  Washington  is  analyzed  to 
determine  its  effect  on  newspapers, 
and  members  are  kept  informed 
through  items  in  the  B  Bulletins  as 
well  as  the  Purchasing  Agent 


Purchasing  Handbook 
Purchasing  Agent  Handbook 
Sheets  are  published  covering  gov¬ 
ernment  orders  and  regulations 
applying  specifically  to  newspapers. 
These  lengthy  and  complex  orders 
are  boiled  down  and  presented  in 
simple,  brief  form  for  easy  use 
by  the  membership.  As  any  of 
the  orders  are  amended  or  re¬ 
vised,  new  sheets  are  issued. 

Individual  inquiries  concerned 
with  government  orders  and  regu¬ 
lations  have  increased  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
ANPA  has  been  able  to  assist  in 
various  hardship  cases. 

For  the  first  time,  the  West 
Coast  will  play  host  to  the  Me- 


Pre-shrink  for  Quality 
use  Alice  Evenray  Mat  Dryer 
to  Save  Newsprint  with 
High  Shrinkage  Mats 


Leading  American  newspapers 
praise  the  Evenray.  Here 
are  some  of  the  satisfied 


WASHINGTON  STAR 
DETROIT  NEWS 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  & 
TRIBUNE 

NEW  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 

PinSBURGH  PRESS 
DENVER  POST 
MIAMI  HERALD 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 


chanical  Conference,  with  the 
24th  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  June  9,  10,  and  11. 

The  ANPA  is  holding  this  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  and  this 
group  has  been  consulted  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  program  plans,  etc. 

Appropriately,  “Production  Econ¬ 
omies”  is  the  general  theme  for 
this  year’s  conference,  and  also  as 
a  timely  subject  in  the  light  of 
equipment  and  supply  shortages, 
there  will  be  ample  coverage  of 
preventive  maintenance  in  all  de¬ 
partments. 

Discussions  on  various  phases  of 
Industrial  Relations,  presenting 
specific  and  usable  material  for 
both  small  and  large  newspaper 
plants,  are  scheduled  for  the  two 
Monday  sessions,  June  9.  We 
believe  these  sessions  will  interest 
both  publishers  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  as  well  as  mechanical  men. 

The  balance  of  the  program  will 
thoroughly  cover  all  major  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  The  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conferences  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  to.  present 
and  discuss  the  individual  mechan¬ 
ical  problems  which  plague  you  in 
the  daily  production  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  we  hope  that  as  many 
members  as  possible  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Mechanical  BuUetins 

We  have  continued  to  publish 
information  on  new  devices  and 
methods  applicable  to  newspaper 
production,  as  well  as  to  make  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Bulletins  a  use¬ 
ful  medium  for  interchange  of 
technical  ideas  and  developments 
among  the  members. 

The  full  report  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  including  discus¬ 
sions,  is  also  carried  in  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Bulletins. 

Inquiries 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department’s  activities 
continues  to  involve  handling  indi¬ 
vidual  inquiries  in  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number.  Newsprint  handling 
problems,  mailroom  operation, 
questions  concerned  with  govern¬ 
ment  orders  and  regulations  on 
materials,  iron  substitute  for  nickel 


E.  E.  Fies  Retires 
From  Chicago  Trib 

Chicago  —  Emerson  E.  (Died 
Fies,  65,  who  as  assistant  clii  I 
electrician  of  the  Chicago  Tribte  I 
has  applied  inventive  genius  to  | 
mechanical  problems  of  news^ 
per  publishing  for  30  yean,  i 
tired  April  1. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  staff  i 
1922  to  assist  planning  for  elec: 
cal  installations  in  Tribune  To»t 
which  was  completed  in  192J.  Ij 
and  his  crew  then  became  pionce 
in  the  radio  and  television  fic! 
They  virtually  built  the  first  WO 
transmitter  and  planner  and  supt 
vised  installations  of  the  electric 
network  set  up  in  Tribune  Squz 
Building  for  WON,  WGN-TV,aii 
WGNB. 

Mr.  Fies  planned  the  wiring  k; 
outs  for  35  big  presses  and  folds 
and  invented  several  modificatkii 
in  control  mechanisms,  many  ( 
which  have  been  incorporated  b 
manufacturers.  One  of  his  mo , 
recent  inventions  is  a  multip 
switch  which  permits  the  operaic 
of  a  Teletypesetter  perforating  m 
chine  to  control  the  automi 
operation  of  several  linecastii 
machines. 

anodes,  ink  mist  prevention,  pk  > 
expansion  and  construction,  pre 
duction  analyses,  were  a  few  ( 
the  many  subjects  presented  in  u 
quiries  to  the  department  duri: 
the  past  year,  and  are  indicam 
of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  co' 
ered  in  this  individual  service. 

Considerable  time  and  effort  I 
devoted  to  answering  these  i: 
quiries  involving  all  phases  o 
newspaper  production.  This  ser' 
ice  increases  each  year  and  me: 
bers  are  urged  to  avail  themwhe 
of  these  services  when  needec 
Many  members  have  reaped  coc 
siderable  benefits  which  can  b 
translated  into  dollars  and  ce:'- 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  se:' 
ices  of  the  Mechanical  Depai^ 
ment. 

Joint  Committee 

Enhancing  the  value  of  ne»s 
papers  as  an  advertising  m^i® 
through  improved  reproduction  o 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


The  Alice  Evenray  improves  reproduction,  produces  sharper 
type  and  clearer  halftones  .  .  .  and  accomplishes  its  work  in 
less  time.  The  Evenray  insures  uniform  drying  of  mats  by  the 
unique  use  of  12  Infra-red  heating  lamps  mounted  in  specially 
designed  gold-plated  reflectors.  This  new  style  construction 
directs  heat  with  equal  intensity  to  every  portion  of  both  sides 
of  mat.  You'll  save  newsprint  with  Evenray  and  maintain 
quality. 

ALICO,  INC.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
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ALL  THE  WORLD  LOVES  TO  LAUGH 

WITH 

TODAY’S  CHUCKLE 


TODAY’S  CHUCKLE 

Teacher:  “If  you  have  10 
potatoes  and  must  divide  them 
equally  amon?  three  persons,  how 
would  you  do  UT” 

Johnny:  "I'd  mash  them.” 


TODAY’S  CHUCKLE 

Old  Geiitleman:  "Yoirre  » 

honest  boy,  but  it  was  a  $10  bill, 
not  10  ones  that  I  lost." 

Small  boy:  "I  know  mister,  i] 
was  a  $10  bill  1  picked  up.  Bui 
the  last  time  I  found  one.  the  mao 
who  owned  it  didn't  have  sny 
change ' 
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“They  never  missed 


an  issue ! 


Congratulations, 
Republic  Steel... 


"Just  look  at  that  mess! 


"That’s  what  a  fire,  a  few  axes  and  a  couple 
tons  of  water  can  do  to  a  place.  But  you’ve 
got  to  give  Editor  Grimes  and  the  boys  a 
lot  of  credit  .  .  .  they  didt^t  miss  an  edition, 
fire  or  no  fire. 


"They’re  over  in  their  new  home  now  . . .  still 
printing  the  news,  telling  the  truth  and  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  people’s  rights  like  they’ve  been 
doing  for  the  last  forty-two  years. 


"Y’know,  when  I  look  at  that  boarded-up 
door,  the  broken  windows  and  th^  ’closed’ 
sign,  it  reminds  me  of  how  newspapers  in 
some  other  countries  get  closed  down  .  .  . 
Jor  keeps  ...  by  governments  that  hate  the 
idea  of  free  press  . . .  that  can’t  take  crid- 
dsm  . . .  that  don’t  believe  in  free  speech. 


"Well,  that’s  what  happens  when  government 
of,  by  and  for  the  people  becomes  govern¬ 
ment  of,  by  and  for  the  government!  It’s  ’Good¬ 
bye,  Freedom’  then  .  .  .  and  with  it  go  Free 
Worship,  Free  Elections,  Free  Enterprise  . . . 
all  those  Freedoms  that  make  you  glad  you’re 
a  citizen  of  this  country  instead  of  a  socialisdc 
or  communisdc  one. 


"Praise  the  Lord,  we’re  still  a  free  people  over 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  •  Hartford  Aeeideni  and  Indemnity  Company 
Hartford  Live  Stock  Insurance  ('.ompany  *  Hartford  15,  Connecticut 


Congratulations  for  the  above  inspiring 
message  on  a  free  press  which  you  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  magazine  on  April  fifth. 

We  hope  “Editor  Grimes”  had  Extra 
Expense  Insurance  to  pay  high  extra 
costs  of  renting  temporary  offices  and 
press  facilities  while  his  own  plant  was 
shut  down. 

If  your  paper,  Mr.  Publisher,  is  not 
covered  by  “Extra  Expense”  Insurance, 
consult  your  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Agent.  He  is  an  independent  enter- 


Year  in  and  year  out  you’ll  do  well  with  the 

Hartford 


priser,  in  business  for  himself.  Like  you, 
he  profits  througli  public  service.  He’s 
an  example  of  freedom  of  opportunity. 

Let  him  help  you  protect  your  paper 
from  losses  due  to  disaster.  Write  ns  for 
free  copies  of  two  key  articles  on  the 
subject:  “A  Catastrophe  Plan  for  Pub¬ 
lishers”  and  “How  Much  Extra  Expense 
for  a  Newspa|)er,”  including  a  typical, 
and  actual,  case  history  that  shows  in 
detail  what  “Extra  Expense”  insurance 


covers. 


Improvement  in  Ad  Cof 

continued  from  page  52 
newspaper  advertising  is  the  con¬ 
stant  goal  of  ANPA-AAAA  Joint 
Committee  on  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing.  The  committee’s  first  three 
major  reports  on  art  work  prepara¬ 
tion,  preparation  of  duplicate 
printing  materials  for  newspapers, 
and  proper  methods  for  handling 
newspaper  advertising  materials 
have  been  widely  distributed,  and 
enthusiasticaHy  received.  These 
major  educational  efforts  are  grad¬ 
ually  bearing  fruit  as  indicated  by 
reports  received  throughout  the 
country. 

The  committee's  fourth  report 
on  color  comic  advertising  repro¬ 
duction,  including  standardization 
of  inks  for  four-color  comic  repro¬ 
duction,  was  issued  during  the  last 
year  and  distributed  widely. 

The  problems  of  gravure  supple¬ 
ment  reproduction  are  being  stud¬ 
ied  by  four  subcommittees  and  the 
first  gravure  report  is  scheduled 
to  be  published  later  this  year.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  work  is  be¬ 
ing  accomplished  by  this  gravure 
committee  in  the  interest  of  main¬ 
taining  a  high  level  of  advertising 
use  of  newspaper  supplements. 

Newsprint  Waste 

The  importance  of  reducing 
newsprint  waste  te  an  absolute 
minimum  has  been  stressed  by  the 
Mechanical  Department,  and  prac¬ 


tical  ways  and  means  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  are  covered  from  time  to 
time  in  Mechanical  Bulletins  on 
proper  handling  and  storage  meth¬ 
ods,  warehousing,  etc. 

“Newsprint  Economies”  through 
careful  waste  reduction  programs 
will  be  a  highlight  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Mechanical  Department  has 
surveyed  those  newspapers  con¬ 
sistently  at  the  head  of  their  re¬ 
spective  classifications  in  the 
ANPA  Newsprint  Waste  Report  to 
determine  what  factiors  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  low  waste  fig¬ 
ures.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  be  presented  at  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri, 

Manager. 

m 

Daily  Flights  Made 
Over  Flood  Area 

Des  Moines,  Iowa — The  entire 
Des  Moines  Register  staff  was  mo¬ 
bilized  last  week  when  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  flood  struck  at  western 
Iowa. 

Reporter  -  photographer  teams 
were  sent  to  Sioux  City,  where  the 
crest  first  hit,  and  to  Council  Bluffs 
100  miles  to  the  south,  while  Pilot- 
Photographer  Don  Ultang  flew 
daily,  making  “pickups”  of  pictures 
in  addition  to  taking  comprehen¬ 
sive  aerial  shots. 


Typos'  Strike 
Is  Ruled  Legal 
In  Minnesota 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  Minne¬ 
sota  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
certain  typographical  union  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Faribault  (Minn.) 
News  are  not  bound  by  the  State 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  have  a 
right  to  strike  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  court  held  that  a  strike  is 
not  prohibited  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  union  has  not  been  certified  as  a 
bargaining  agent  because  of  its 
failure  to  file  non-Communist  affi¬ 
davits. 

The  Court’s  decision  reversed 
the  ruling  of  a  lower  tribunal 
granting  the  News  a  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order  on  Nov.  26,  1951. 
The  order  enjoined  the  union  from 
picketing  the  newspaper  plant  un¬ 
til  it  was  authorized  as  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agent. 

On  Nov.  20,  1951  the  Faribault 
printers  notified  the  paper  that  if 
it  did  not  recognize  the  union, 
members  would  walk  off  their 
jobs.  The  newspaper  management 
replied  that  it  could  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  local  until  it  had  been 
certified  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

C.  J.  Hunt,  publisher  of  the 
News,  recently  carried  an  editorial 


commenting  on  the  SuprcD 
Court  decision.  He  stated: 

“The  only  reason  the  News  »a 
interested  in  the  strike  as  far  a 
the  Supreme  Court  was  concerm 
was  because  many  other  firms  aa 
employer  organizations,  as  well  a 
'  the  News,  were  seeking  an  ans»t 
to  the  question  of  the  State  Labo 
Conciliation  Law  and  how  it  i 
affected  by  firms  engaged  in  iote 
state  commerce.  The  Court  opij 
ion  that  the  10-day  strike  node 
is  not  required  of  firms  engage 
in  interstate  commerce  does  no 
verify  or  change  the  present  statu 
of  the  strike.” 

The  News  has  continued  to  pub 
lish  despite  the  typographers’  wall 
out. 

■ 

Vicksburg  Newspapen 
Move  to  New  Building 

Vicksburg,  Miss.  —  The  Liw 
burg  Post-Herald  newspapers  havi 
completed  the  first  step  in  theii 
moving  operation  and  are  ncu 
printed  in  a  modern  new  pi; 
on  the  comer  of  South  and  Che 
Streets.  The  papers’  40-ton  pr“ 
was  moved  at  the  conclusion  cl 
the  Sunday  press  run. 

The  move  marked  the  first  tr; 
in  generations  that  the  roar  c 
newspaper  presses  could  not  li 
heard  on  Crawford  Street,  site  c 
the  papers’  former  home  an; 
known  for  many  years  as  Viet 
burg’s  Newspaper  Row. 
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REDUCE  MAIHTENANCE 
and  OPERATING  COSTS., 
INCREASE  PRODUCTION 


UNIT  and  GROUP  PRESS  DRIVES 
CONTROIS  . . .  REEIS  . . . 
TENSIONS  . . .  SPEED  PASTERS 


V^^ether  you  publish  a  great  Metropolitan  daily 
in  a  vast  city,  or  one  of  more  modest  circulation 
in  any  of  the  smaller  cities  . . .  Cline  Electrical 
Equipment  can  reduce  maintenance  and  operating 
costs  while  increasing  production.  For  years,  it 
has  been  doing  just  that  for  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 

There  are  Cline  Drives  and  Controls  for  every  size 
and  type  newspaper  press,  as  well  as  for  all  kinds  of 
commercial  presses  and  other  printing  machinery. 

Teamed  with  Cline  Reels,  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Speed  Pasters  one  has  the  same  dependable  and  efficient 
installation  which  so  often  makes  possible  complete 
editions,  running  50,000  copies  hourly,  with  stops  only 
for  replating  and  reorders. 


20  Cline  Unit  Press  Drives,  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters  at  the 
DENVER  POST. 


WiHi  Cline  Drives,  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters  the  SOUTH  BEND 
TRIBUNE  runs  entire  editions  without  a  Stop. 


and  matching,  side  margin 
and  folder  web  controls, 
wnnders  and  tsnwhiders  complete 
with  variable  voltage  drives 
and  tension  control  devices. 

OIm  AUdboafca/  Iq^ipoiMt 


mmd  C»iivyr§ 

hr  Cmmnrdal  hiahrs 

Drives  for  all  types  of  presses, 

Cemtrel  loeipawet  for  presses, 

binding,  electrotype,  stereotype 
and  composing  machinery. 


hr  Mawspapar  Floats 

IMt  Prase  Drives  ...  Ceatrale 

Dreep  Press  Drives 

Reeb ...  Aetessiatk  Teiisletis 


drives,  color  registering 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

San  FranciMO  t,  CaUfomie  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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1950 


Some  Savings  in  Roil  Widths 


continued  front  page  24  weekly  publishers,  a  part  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Corp.,  supply  for  which  was  provided  by 
Millinocket,  Me.  large  users  of  newsprint.  One 

Michigan  Paper  Co.,  Plainwell,  main  difficulty  confronting  those 
Mich.  trying  to  work  out  a  plan  for 

Approval  of  all  these  projects  supplying  sheet  news  is  the  fact 

results  in  additional  newsprint  ton-  that  only  about  10%  of  the  news- 
nage  of  253,000  tons  annually.  print  mills  have  the  equipment  for 
Potential  Canadian  Supply  cutting  newsprint  into  sheets.  An- 
At  the  meeting  in  Montreal  Feb.  o^her  difficulty  wnfronting  sup 

7  and  8  the  text  of  a  memorandum  multiplicity  of  si^ 

regarding  potential  Canadian  news-  ft 

print  ca^a^y  1950-1960,  prepared  pade  by  the  Printing  and  I^blish- 
by  the  Newsprint  AssociaUon  of  division  to  determine  the  va- 
Canada  at  the  request  of  the  nety  of  siz^  involved,  and  to  s« 
Canadian  Government,  was  dis-  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to 
tributed  to  those  present.  It  was 

intended  for  transmittal  by  the  Tha^  Due  Arthur  R.  Treanor 

Canadian  Government  to  provide  I*'  connection  the  gratitude 

information  requested  by  the  U.  S.  o/  publishers  is  ei^ressed  to  As- 
State  Department.  Later,  this  high-  t^ur  R.  Treanor,  Director  of  the 
ly  informative  data,  in  booklet  Pnnting  and  Publishing  Division 
form,  was  made  available  to  the  up  to  Nov.  21,  1951.  His  unselhsh 
AN  PA  and  was  distributed  to  all  highly  effective  administration 
U.  S.  daily  newspapers.  It  should  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Mr. 
be  read  by  every  newspaper  exec-  Treanor  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
utive  interested  in  his  newsprint  Noel  Macy  who  has  carried  on 
supply  because  only  with  the  in-  efficiently  and  well.  He  has  been 
formation  available  in  this  and  the  assisted  in  his  arduous  task 

AN  PA  study  can  a  publisher  make  deputy  Donald  G.  Shook, 

his  own  estimate  as  to  his  future  newspaper  section  chief  Mer- 

requirements  and  probable  source  Lord.  All  of  us  owe  thanks, 

of  supply.  these  gentlemen  who  have 

Program  for  Distress  Cases  performed  so  efficiently. 

The  question  of  newsprint  for  ADocations  by  I.M.C. 

daily  or  weekly  publishers  who  The  International  Materials  Con- 
without  such  supply  might  other-  ference  in  1951  recommended  that 
wise  be  forced  to  suspend  publica-  shipments  amounting  to  37,092 
tion  was  discussed  and  the  ANPA  foos  of  newsprint  be  supplied  to 
Board  was  appreciative  of  the  con-  tithcr  countries.  In  order  to  meet 
tinned  cooperation  of  newsprint  «his  request  newsprint  producers  in 
producers  which  was  evinced.  many  cases  had  to  reduce  ship- 

On  this  question  of  supply  to  ments  to  U,  S.  newspapers.  Re¬ 
newspapers  faced  with  suspension  cently  it  has  been  announced  that 
because  of  lack  of  newsprint,  it  LM.C.  has  decided  against  any 
'  is  pleasing  to  report  that  the  pro-  formal  long-range  allocation  plan 
i  gram  initiated  by  the  ANPA  has  ^or  newsprint  in  favor  of  a  plan 


AVEftAOC 

CIRCULAtfON 

1952 


INCREASE 

36.3% 

OVER  194? 


I"  Chester, 
one  daily  newspaper 
^  has  the  responsibility 
^  of  carrying  hometown 
news  to  its  readers. 
What  more  can  we  say  about 
the  confidence  both  its 
readers  and  its  advertisers 
place  on  its  stewardship? 


INCREASE 

103% 

OVER  1940 


Chester  Times 


NaHonal  Represenfali'ves;  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINIEY 


Wiy  AVAILAdLl! 


publithsd  by 


Hd^ciDg^  Form 


There  is  no  other  publication  like  this 
internationally  famous  encyclopedia 
of  the  turf.  More  than  1,000  pages  of  ^ 

facts  and  figures.  Answers  every  query  on  racing !  Order  your  copy  now 

In  sturdy,  deluxe  binding  —  $7.50  including  postage 


DAILY  RACING  FORM,  731  RlymowHi  C.urt,  Chicoeo  5,  III.  f  nclot.d  find  $7.50  (potloe. 
Intl«d.dl  for  which  pl.es.  s.nd  m.  e  copy  of  Ih.  I9S2  Am.ricon  Racing  Manuel. 


CHy...— - - - ..Zeno  No - - Staf. . . . . 

Wa  wHI  net  ha  ratpensIMa  for  cash  senl  with  orders.  Please  ete  Pestel  Meney  Order 
or  check.  Ne  C.O.D.  service.  f-P. 


Big,  bustling  Baltimore  is  a  booming  industrial 
center  of  many  different  industries.  The  world's 
second  largest  steel  plant  is  here  .  . .  the  sprawl 
ing  Sparrows  Point  plant  of  Bethlehem  Steel. 
Sparrows  Point  now  turns  out  more  than 
5,000,000  tons  of  this  vital  metal  a  year  and 
they  have  just  finished  a  $30,000,000  expansion 
program.  This  great  plant  helps  make  Baltimore 
bigger  .  .  .  more  prosperous. 

Jac  Adams,  a  Sparrows  Point  worker,  is  a  new 
comer  to  Baltimore.  He  helped  make  it  bigger, 
too.  Jac  is  one  of  25,000  Bethlehem  employees, 
he's  part  of  a  $90,000,000  payroll  (that's  triple 
the  1940  payroll  of  $32,000,000  to  19,000  work 
crs).  And  Bethlehem's  huge  operation  is  only 
a  portion  of  bigger,  richer  Baltimore's  new 
spending  power! 

Baltimore's  excellently  diversified,  steadily  active 
industry  makes  the  Nation's  6th  largest  city  big' 
ger  and  richer  than  ever.  Sell  Baltimore  .  .  . 
advertise  to  the  largest  evening  and  Sunday  cir 
culation  of  The  Baltimore  Ncws'Post  and 
American. 


Largest  Evening  and  Sunday 
Circulation  in  Baltimore 

Baltimore  News-Post 
and  American 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
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Beckworth  Group  Hetpful 


continued  from  page  56 
May  2,  beginning  on  page  149  and 
are  commended  to  your  attention 
again. 

Senate  Report  No.  1404  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  newsprint  was  made 
public  April  7.  It  contains  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  recommendations  but  one 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  report 
which  was  changed  attracted  wide 
public  attention.  It  was  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  newspaper  advertising 
rates  should  be  increased  to  the 
point  where  there  would  be  such 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  news¬ 
print  used  that  newsprint  supply 
troubles  would  disappear.  English 
newspapers  were  cited  as  a  pattern. 

This  report  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  many  things 
that  have  happened  since  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Newsprint  was  first  created. 
Public  hearings  have  never  been 
held.  An  extensive  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  and  the  report  now 
uses  some  of  the  answers  to  that 
questionnaire  as  the  basis  for  its 
suggestions  and  recommendations. 

Every  publisher  should  get  from 
Washington  a  copy  of  Senate  Re¬ 
port  No.  1404  and  read  for  himself 
that  discussion  of  the  newsprint 
situation.  Included  in  the  report, 
running  to  240  pages  is  the  com¬ 
plete  ANPA  study,  “Newsprint 
Now  and  in  the  Next  Decade.” 
^_TTie  Subcommittee  on  Newsprint 


comprises  Senators  Humphrey 
(Minn.)  Chairman;  Gillette 
(Iowa);  Hunt  (Wyo.);  Saltonstall 
(Mass.);  and  Duff  (Pa.).  Coimsel 
is  Lee  Loevinger,  an  attorney  from 
Minneapolis,  who  served  at  one 
time  in  the  antitrust  division  of 
the  Department  of  lustice. 

In  the  field  of  government  on 
the  subject  of  newsprint  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  is  being  made 
by  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  headed  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Lindley  Beckworth  (Texas). 
He  and  his  associates  are  attentive 
to  every  aspect.  They  have  sup¬ 
plied  constructive  suggestions  and 
their  background  of  service  on 
similar  committees  in  previous 
Congresses  supplies  knowledge  that 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any 
other  committee  which  seeks  to 
solve  the  problem  of  newsprint 
supply.  That  committee  plainly 
took  the  position  in  their  interim 
report  some  months  ago  that  news¬ 
print  is  essential.  We  are  indebted 
to  Representative  Beckworth  and 
his  associates. 

Cranston  Williams, 
General  Manager 
■ 

Healy  Joins  Agency 

Robert  E.  Healy,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertising 
of  the  Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet 
Company,  has  joined  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  where  he  will  be 
vicepresident  and  treasurer. 


Usf  of  World  Mill  Projects 


continued  from  page  24  Ltd.,  to  build  a  mill  costing  bt- 
Minnesota  tween  $3,500,000  and  $5,000,000 

Hennepin  Paper  Ck).  mill  at  Yates,  Alta. 

Little  Falls  purchased  by  seven 

newspapers  and  a  newsprint  broker  British  Columma 

from  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  for  New^  Elks  Falls  mill  to  make 

$1,500,000  including  inventory.  newsprint  by  July  1,  1952. 


New  Jersey 

Newsprint  mill  being  considered 
for  New  Jersey. 


New  Elks  Falls  mill  to  make 
newsprint  by  July  1,  1952. 

$7S,000,()00  mill  to  include 
newsprint  will  be  built  soon  on  the 
Arrow  Lakes. 

Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.,  may 
build  a  newsprint  mill  at  Kitamat. 


New  York 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pur-  Labrador  o  u  a 

chased  St.  Lawrence  newsprint  North  and  ^uth  Atnencan 
mill  at  Norfolk  (N.  Y.)  with  daily  newspaper  publishers  investigating 


capacity  of  150  tons,  for  $2,500,-  setting  up  a  mill  at  Lake  Melvilk. 

000.  ^ 

Brazilian  'group  has  bought  the  Newfoundland 
Gould  Paper  Co.,  Lyons  Falls  (N.  F*''®  European  industrialists  d& 

Y.)  with  estimated  daily  capacity  ®nss  mill  project  for  Newfound- 


of  150  tons. 

Gannett  Newspapers  purchased 


land  or  Labrador. 

Bowater  to  increase  capacity 


WfiJ^ere  Missed 


in  The  Annual 
III  Lineage  Figures 


Berwin  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  nt  Corner  Brook  by 
mill  in  Dansville  (N.  Y.)  for  ap-  and  plan  to  spend  $10,000,000. 
proximately  $1,000,000,  to  be  con-  Nelson  Rockefeller  group  be- 
verted  to  produce  15,000  tons  of  lieves  a  new  newsprint  mill  would 
newsprint  annually.  he  economically  sound. 

Anglo-Newfoundland  planning 
Oregon  fo  increase  production  by  an  ad- 

Publishers  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  ditional  26,000  to  30,000  tons. 
City,  has  placed  an  order  for  Df-  A.  Seigheim  checking  for 

equipment  to  speed  up  machines  German,  French  and  Swiss  intCT- 
by  January  1952  from  75,000  to  ests  on  prospects  for  a  third  mill 
about  80,500  tons  annually. 

Ontario 

Washington  St.  Lawrence  interested  in  ei- 

West  Tacoma  Newsprint  Co.,  of  pansion. 

Steilacoom,  plans  to  double  its  Brompton  Pulp  ^ 

newsprint  production  to  benefit  Ltd.,  to  expand  to  produce 
newspaper  owners.  tons  of  newsprint  annually  at  Kc 

To  install  second  new  machine  Rock.  .  „ 

as  part  of  its  $5,000,000  expan-  Newsprint  from  Red  Rock  to  go 
sion,  an  estimated  increase  to  36,-  to  Midwest  states. 

000  tons.  _  , 

Quebec 

New  newsprint  mill  on  St.  La»- 
ixonstn  w-ii  I  f  rence  north  shore  for  European 

I  /  L  consumers  would  be  welcome  say^ 

for  Milwaukee  Journal.  _ _ _ 


Notional  Local  Closslfiod  Legal  Total 

Evening  Chronicle  (6  Days) 

2,068.430  13,160,644  2,117,794  52,150  1  7,399,018 

Sunday  Coil-Chronicle 

195,762  3,021,270  382,928  1,008  3,600,968 

The  Morning  Coll  (6  Days) 

1,917,006  1  0,421,390  2,138,640  157,080  14,634,116 

Local  Merchants  know  the  best  advertising  medium 

Extra  Large  LOCAL  Volume 
Proves  the  Potency  of 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  The  Morning  Coll 

National  RepresentativcM:  Evening  Chronicle 

Kelly-Smith  Co.  Sunday  Coil-Chronicle 


17,399,018  Everything  in 


f  ’i.  »  I  Premier  Duplessis. 

for  Milwaukee  Journal.  Newsprint  mill  at  Brompton- 

ville  has  offered  publishers  an  in- 

CANADA-Item 

to  produce  45,000  tons  annually- 
Alberta  Donohue  Bros.  Co.  of  Clermont 

Edmonton  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  approved  plans 
headed  by  R.  O  Sweezey  plan  a  “r*  f ^ 

$10,000,000  mill.  o*  $l,60O,OW.  _ ^ 

North  Western  Pulp  and  Paper,  ^  French  paper  ^  p  ; 

finance  a  newsprint  mill  with  pn- 

- - — - - — - -  vate  capital  at  Chicoutimi. 

'  •  '  Old  mill  at  Chicoutimi  might  re- 

Everything  in 

'  Alaska 

O  A  f  nriH/f 17  Beckworth  Sub-committee  deals 

with  Tongass  National  Forest  as 
source  of  water  power  and  timber 
rPVolvPQ  lo  supply  4  or  5  mills  each  pro¬ 

ducing  500  to  600  tons  daily. 

1  Und  Tasmanian  mill  at  Boyer  to  in- 

crease  production  from  30,000  to 
-  6  80,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually- 

Cuba 

Guillermao  Martinez  Marquez, 
publisher  of  El  Pais,  predicts  Cu- 
ban  papers  will  use  newsprint 

MORIIINE  EVENINE  SyNDIlT 
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BALTIMORE 
revolves 
1  around 


MORNINE-EVENINE'SUNDEY 


in  designing 
presses  for 
ROP  Color! 


Hoe  block  and  color  press  installed  in  pressroom  of  New  York  Journol  in  1896. 


BUIIM  m^B£Sr 


It  was  natural  that  the  Hoc  Company,  which 
(level.opeil  the  first  rotary  new'spaper  press  in 
i8.}5,  should  also  be  the  first  to  build  presses 
for  printing  ROP  color. 

ROP  color  was  produced  on  Hoe  presses 
as  far  back  as  i8g8  — when  the  New  York 
Journal  printed  the  American  flag  in  full  color 
on  page  one  of  each  edition  during  the  Span- 
ish-American  war. 

Throughout  the  succeeding  years  Hoe 
has  steadily  cooperated  with  leading  news- 
papei-s  in  the  perfecting  of  ROP  color  pro¬ 
duction.  In  doing  this  Hoe  has  always  sought 
to  provide  the  most  practical  equipment  to 
meet  both  the  immediate  and  the  long-range 
needs  of  the  publisher. 

That  is  why  today’s  Hoe  Color-Con- 
VKRTiBi.E  Newspaper  Press  is  constructed  so 
that  even  if  required  initially  to  print  black 
only,  it  can  readily  be  converted  in  the  field  — 
at  any  time  —  for  printing  ROP  color. 

The  convei-sion  can  be  made  in  remark¬ 
ably  short  time  at  minimum  expense,  because 
the  CoEOR-CoNVERTiBi.E  is  SO  designed  that 
color  cylinders,  duo  ink  rails  and  reversing 
mechanisms  can  be  added  to  any  units  when¬ 
ever  required. 


Hoe  Color-Convertible  Newspaper  Press  in  pressroom  of 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  o  consistent  leoder  in  ROP  color  linage. 


910  East  13Sth  Street  •  New  York  S4,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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MORNING 

DEMOCRAT 


DAILY  TIMES 
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DEMOCRAT  &  TIMES 


Non-Dailies  Register  Connecticut  Editor 

Record  Circulation  Moving  to  Lebanon 

Philadelphia — ^Non-daily  news-  Hartford,  Conn. — The  co¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  in-  editor  of  a  Connecticut  weekly  England 

creased  their  circulation  more  than  newspaper  has  been  named  editor  Bowater  will  install  additional 
1,500,000  copies  in  1951  to  top  of  a  new  English-language  daily  newsprint  machine  at  its  Kemsley 

their  previous  all-time  record,  ac-  newspaper  in  Beirut,  Lebanon.  mill  with  annual  capacity  of  70,- 

cording  to  the  84th  annual  edition  The  newspaper  will  begin  publi-  000  tons, 

of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  Directory  cation  in  June.  C.  B.  Squire,  at 

of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals.  present  co-editor  of  the  Wilton  Finland 

Reported  paid  circulation  at  the  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  plans  to  fly  over  A  new  mill  located  at  Tainion- 
beginning  of  this  year  was  20,958,-  to  Lebanon  in  May.  koski  to  produce  110,000  short 

000  compared  to  19,416,000  a  year  Kamel  Mrowa,  editor  of  the  tons, 
ago.  There  are  9,945  papers  in  Arab-language  newspaper  in  Bei- 
the  list,  of  which  9,591  are  pub-  rut,  Al-Hayat,  has  enlarged  his  India 

lished  once  a  week,  320  are  pub-  publishing  plant  to  accommodate  May  build  newsprint  mill  at  Hy- 
lished  twice  a  week  and  34  come  the  staff.  derabad  with  capacity  of  15,000 

out  three  times  a  week.  The  total  The  newspaper,  according  to  tons, 
represents  a  drop  of  158  in  the  present  plans,  will  be  serviced  by 
preceding  year.  the  United  Press  and  Reuters  Mexico 

Figures  for  most  of  the  weeklies  News  Agency.  Temosachic,  Chihuahua  State — 

are  based  on  affidavits  supplied  to  Mr.  Squire  was  stationed  for  new  mill  expected  to  open  some 

local  post  offices  by  the  publishers,  three  months  during  World  War  time  in  1952  with  enough  pulp  to 

The  remaining  figures  are  estimates  11  in  Lebanon,  with  the  American  provide  100,000  tons  of  news- 

supplied  to  the  Directory  by  pub-  Field  Service.  He  joined  the  But-  print. 

lishers.  letin  in  1946.  A  $12,000,000  mill  to  make 


Experiments,  Plans,  Etc 


Morocco 

Port  Lyautey,  French  Morocco 
— to  have  new  mill  with  20,000 
ton  outfit,  including  newsprint. 

New  Zealand 

New  mill  being  built  at  Linlity, 
to  produce  40,000  tons  of  pulp 
for  newsprint  annually. 

An  $84,000,000  newsprint  and 
pulp  mill  with  annual  newsprini 
production  of  65,000  tons  to  be 
built  near  Murupara. 

New  Zealand  Govenment  seek¬ 
ing  cooperation  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  developing  a  pulp  paper 
and  newsprint  mill  near  Kamga- 
roa  State  Forest  which  would 
have  an  estimated  production  of 
50,000  long  tons  annually. 


Philippines 

Philippine  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  to 
be  in  operation  early  in  1951  witb 
first  production  chipboard,  and 
later  newsprint. 


QUAD -CITY 

>avMport,  J«w«i  Rock  Moad.  MoikM,  ■««»  MMm.  IMm 

lineage  Mders  I 


South  Africa 

Canadian  newsprint  experts  will 
test  South  African  pine  puipwood 
as  a  source  for  newsprint. 


SOUTH  AMERICA— fUM 


Brazil 

Experiments  with  pine  seeds 
may  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
newsprint  mill. 


Chile 

Chile  planning  to  establish  cellu¬ 
lose  pulp  and  newsprint  mill  to 
produce  20,000  tons  annually  near 
Concepcion. 

U.  S.  businessmen  plan  to  build 
newsprint  mill  costing  $l,25O,0M 

U.  S.  capital  sought  for  mill  with 
annual  output  of  50.000  tons. 


Use  the 
DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS 


Peru 

W.  R.  Grace  &  C  o.  has  produced 
small  quantities  of  newsprint  from 
bagasse  at  Paramonga. 


Uruguay 

New  process  for  making  news¬ 
print  from  ice  and  wheat  straw. 

Leslie  Highley,  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  says  newsprint 
from  bagasse  may  solve  Latin 
American  shortage. 


IfSI  FIGURES 


•  ONLY  THESE  NEWSPAPERS  PROVIDE 
HOME-DELIVERED  CIRCULATION 
THROUGHOUT  THE  QUAD-CITIES! 


•  THE  ONLY  QUAD-CITY  NEWSPAPERS 
WITH  RUH-OF-PRESS  COLOR*  AND 
COLOR  COMICS  —  FURTHER  PROOF 
OF  UNQUESTIONED  LEADERSHIP! 

Available  far  the  past  ten  years. 


Venezuela 

Newsprint  plant  may  be  built  at 
Barquisimeto,  with  vicinity  provid- 
ing'bagasse  as  raw  material. 


5/000  at  Comp' 

Boston — Under  scudding  clouds 
and  cool  winds  some  5,000  bop 
attended  the  Boston  Globe’s  out- 
day  “Spring  Training  Camp"  •* 
Fenway  Park  recently.  The  mwi'^ 
ing  instruction  period  featured  Rw  | 
Sox  and  Braves  players. 
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CHARTER  NEWSPAPER 
MEMRERSHIP  IN 


FRANK  KOHLER 


Skillet  club 


J 


o 


M 


By  Frank  Kohler 


After  many  months  of  careful  planning,  we  have  perfected 
a  really  great  once-a-week  cooking  column  plan  for  men  ...  It 
includes  a  complete  laugh-provoking  reader  participation  pro¬ 
gram. 

Frank  Kohler  (who  is  well  known  to  newspapermen)  is  the 
head  skilleteer  and  will  write  the  weekly  SKILLET  CLUB 
articles.  He  guarantees  to  tickle  the  palate  of  all  men  (and 
women,  too)  with  the  unusual  recipes  he  has  gathered  while 
“eating  his  way”  throughout  North  America  and  collecting  re¬ 
cipes  everywhere. 

Illustrated  with  smart,  funny  cartoons,  THE  SKILLET 
CLUB  is  a  fascinating  idea  that’s  simple  as  “pie”  for  editors  to 
handle.  It  shows  members  how  the  fanciest,  most  exotic  dishes 
can  be  prepared  at  home  with  easily  obtainable  and  inexpensive 
ingredients. 

THE  SKILLET  CLUB  is  a  sparkling  new  feature  plan 
that  will  have  a  terrific  impact  on  your  circulation. 

Starling  soon  —  Wire-write  or  phone  for  full  information 
Reserve  your  area  now. 

A  mericas  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

s.  Georg,  LutU.  Pre,.  250  PAR K  A VENL E.  N.  Y.  1  7.  N.  Y. 


‘UNCLE  FRANK’ 
THE  CHEF 


P^one  ELdorado  5-3781  2 
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POSTAL 


More  retail  grocery 
advertising  than  any 
other  New  York  City 
newspaper,  har  none! 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
RETAIL  GROCERY  LINEAGE 
FOR  1951 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS . 1.017,218 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL.  .  838,936 

*Journal  Anierioaii .  830,627 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE  ....  773,783 

Brooklyn  Eajjlr . .  562,917 

*  Daily  New  s .  382,650 

World  I'elegram  &  l^iin  .  . .  312,908 

Post .  296,865 

Mirror  .  135,588 

N.  Y.  Times  . . 43,958 

Herald  Tribune .  13,989 


*  INCLUDING  SECTIONAL  LINEAGE 

National  advertiser*:  take  advantage 
of  New  York  City**  No.  1  food  medium. 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 

Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 

Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queans 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

Covering  all  of  Richmond 

274,154  A.B.C.  Circulation  .  .  .  more  than  the  World-Telegram  ft  Sun, 
Journal-American  and  Post  comboned  in  Queens!  .  .  .  plus  4  out  of  5 
Staten  Island  families! 


Publishers  Reminded 
Of  More  Rate  Hikes 

The  postal  committee  reminded  members  that  two  additional 


postal  rate  increases  are  scheduled. 

a  * 

The  1951  Postal  Rate  Increase 
measure  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Oct.  30,  1951  and  provided 
for  a  30%  increase  in  second 
class  rates,  spread  over  a  three 
year  period.  The  first  10%  in¬ 
crease  became  effective  April  1, 
1952.  There  will  be  another  10% 
increase  April  1,  1953  and  the 
last  of  the  three  increases  will 
become  effective  April  1,  1954. 

The  increase  applies  both  to 
reading  and  advertising.  The  law 
also  contains  a  provision  that  pub¬ 
lications  having  more  than  75% 
advertising  in  more  than  one  half 
of  their  issues  during  any  twelve 
month  period  will  be  deprived  of 
second  class  mailing  privilege. 

Your  Committee  appeared  be¬ 
fore  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Post  Office  Committees  when 
hearings  were  conducted  on  pro¬ 
posals  to  increase  postal  rates,  and 
stated  its  belief  that  newspapers 
wanted  no  subsidy,  that  they  want¬ 
ed  to  pay  fair  rates  for  commen¬ 
surate  service,  but  that  they  would 
like  to  know  the  cost  of  handling 
second  class  mail  before  agreeing 
to  arbitrary  proposals  to  increase 
rates,  and  that  they  had  little 
faith  in  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  Cost  Ascertainment  Report 
as  a  proper  basis  for  determining 
such  rates. 

Committee  Appointed 

The  1951  Postal  Rate  Increase 
Law  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Postal  Service  to  conduct  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  and  investigation  of 
postal  rates  and  charges  with  par¬ 
ticular  relation  to  a  reasonable 
cost  of  handling  the  several  classes 
of  mail  and  consideration  of  the 
expenditures  charged  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  which  should 
be  excluded  from  determination 
of  rates. 

The  Joint  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  January,  1952  and  com¬ 
prises  Senator  Johnson  (S.  C.), 
chairman;  Rep.  Murray  (Tenn.) 
vice-chairman;  Senators  Under¬ 
wood  (Ky.)  and  Carlson  (Kans.) 
and  Reps.  Morrison  (La.)  and 
Rees  (Kans.).  Up  to  now  the 
Joint  Committee  has  held  one 
meeting  but  has  not  announced 
hearings.  It  has  until  Jan.  15, 
1953  to  file  its  report  and  make 
recommendations. 

Air  Mail  Subsidy 

Hearings  started  March  24  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  on  Bills  provid¬ 
ing  for  separation  of  airmail  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  from  actual  pay¬ 
ments  for  carrying  the  mail.  Bill 
'  S.  436  by  Senator  Johnson  (Calif.) 

EDITOR  & 


The  report: 

* 

passed  the  Senate  Aug.  9,  1951 
Bill  S.  436  has  been  the  subject 
of  criticism  by  some  and  amooi 
the  critics  are  some  newspapen 
which  have  commented  editorially, 
on  the  ground  that  the  bill  ig¬ 
nores  the  cost  factor  in  the  fixing 
of  rates  for  international  mail  and 
ties  the  rate  for  international  mail 
to  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
Postmaster  General  Etonaldson  in 
a  letter  to  House  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  Chairman  Gros¬ 
ser  stated  that  Bill  S.  436  whDc 
effecting  a  separation  of  subsidy 
from  actual  mail  rates  in  some 
instances  would  permit  substan¬ 
tial  elements  of  subsidy  to  re¬ 
main  hidden  in  mail  pay,  and 
pointed  out  that  if  the  provisions 
relating  to  international  rates 
were  in  effect  today  the  senice 
rates  paid  by  the  Department 
would  be  higher  in  many  cases 
than  the  current  subsidy  rates. 
The  bill  provides  specifically  that 
the  rates  paid  U.  S.  air  carriers 
for  transporting  mail  to  interna¬ 
tional  gsoints  “shall  not  be  less 
than  any  rates  paid  by  the  U.  S. 
to  foreign  air  carriers  for  similar 
service.”  Under  this  provision  the 
Postmaster  General  pointed  out 
the  Department  would  have  to  pay 
air  carriers  approximately  $2.86 
per  ton  mile  for  transporting  U.  S. 
mail  to  foreign  points  as  against 
the  cost  of  furnishing  the  service 
estimated  to  average  less  than 
$1.00  per  ton  mile. 

Bill  H.  R.  508  by  Rep.  Ken 
nedy  (Mass.)  contains  no  such 
provisions  with  regard  to  interna¬ 
tional  mail  rates  and  would  more 
nearly  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
actually  separating  subsidies  from 
mail  pay. 

In  the  light  of  the  constant 
charge  of  subsidy  for  the  new 
papers,  and  the  recommendation 
for  still  further  increased  rates  by 
President  Truman  in  his  Budget 
Message  to  Congress  Jan.  21, 
1952,  figures  produced  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Appropriationi 
Committee  are  interesting.  These 
figures  show  that  in  the  face  of 
constantly  increasing  costs  fof 
handling  the  various  classes  of 
mail,  the  non-postal  service  cost 
remains  static  at  $160,000,000  > 
year  from  1949  through  1953  in¬ 
clusive.  Your  Committee  cannot 
understand  why,  if  the  Post  Office 
Department  must  constantly  P*y 
more  and  more  to  handle  various 
classes  of  mail,  including  second 
class,  the  non-postal  services  will 
cost  no  more  in  1953  than  they 
did  in  1949. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Detroit 


ore  than  half  of  the  customers  in  downtown  Detroit 

department  stores  read  The  Detroit  Free  Press, 

But  that  isn't  ALL. 


Almost  HALF  of  the  dollars  spent  in  these  stores 
come  from  less  than  ONE  THIRD  of  the  customers. 


There’s  a  difference  you  know  between  folks  walking  into  a  store, 

and  walking  out  with  a  parcel  or  a  charge  to  their  account. 

NOW  NOTE  .  .  .  Less  than  a  third  of  ALL  these  shoppers  have  weekly 

incomes  of  §100  or  more.  59%  of  this  group  read  The  Free  Press  .  .  . 

.  .  .  BIT  .  .  .  this  third  (30.3^->)  accounts  for  NEARLY  HALF 

(47%)  OF  ALL  THE  MONEY  SPENT  IN  THE  STORE. 

Now,  $100  weekly  isn’t  ”big  money”.  In  fact,  it’s  less  than 

average  family  income  in  Detroit.  But  call  it  what  you  wish, 
this  THIRD  BUYS  HALF  OF  EVERYTHING  SOLD. 


These  are  the  families  you  reach  and  influence,  and  CAN  SELL 

through  The  Free  Press.  They  are  your  BEST  Customers. 

These  are  the  families  who  continuously 

bring  BETTER  RESULTS  to  all  advertisers. 


“From  turvoy  by  Cuitomor  Audit  Buraau 
of  Now  York,  1950. 


•\ 


JFe’rc  JSewsmerif  Too 


Food  men  have  to  be  newsmen  to  feed  modern 
America. 

Just  as  newspapers  need  wire  services  to  keep  them 
informed  of  developments  all  over  the  world ;  in  the 
same  way  food  distributors  need  speedy  communica¬ 
tions  systems  to  provide  them  wdth  a  steady  flow  of 
up-to-the-minute  news  from  the  many  food  fronts. 

.-^t  A  &  P,  for  instance,  our  produce-buying 
affiliate  uses  a  13,000  mile  teletype  system  to  keep 
our  field  buyers  in  the  nation’s  farm  areas  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  our  retail  offices. 

The  1,300,001)  messages  exchanged  each  year 
provide  us  w'ith  a  running  account  of  the  availability, 
quality  and  movement  of  food  from  the  time  it  is 
ready  on  the  farm  until  it  winds  up  in  our  customers’ 
shopping  bags. 

A  typical  message  may  be  an  appeal  from  farmers 
for  help  in  moving  a  bumper  crop;  or  it  may  be  a 
request  to  our  buyers  to  rush  to  a  particular  market 
produce  for  which  there  is  heavy  consumer  demand. 

But  whether  the  message  originates  on  the  farmer 
or  consumer  side  of  the  A  &  P  counter,  our  news 
service  helps  us  move  quality  food  quickly  and  econ¬ 
omically  from  farm  to  dinner  table. 

We  of  A  &  P  have  come  to  think  of  these  spot 
news  and  advance  stories,  “hot  off  the  wire,”  as  part 
of  our  basic  machinery  for  doing  an  efficient  job  of 
mass  food  distribution — the  kind  of  job  that  fulfills 
the  A  &  P  policy  of  making  more  and  better  food 
available  to  more  people  at  lower  cast. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


Postal  Rates 

continued  from  page  62 


Your  Committee  asks  again: 
How  much  would  costs  be  re¬ 
duced  in  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  if  all  second  class  mail 
should  be  eliminated. 

Increases  Recommended 
As  reported  above,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  Budget  Message  to 
Congress  Jan.  21  pointed  out  the 
continuing  deficit  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  and  asked  for  a 
further  increa.se  in  postal  rates, 
which  would  produce  an  additional 
$300,000,000  revenue  annually.  Up 
to  now  no  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  along  the  lines  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendation  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  action  along  this 
line  may  be  expected  by  the 
present  Congress,  although  the 
President  in  his  Budget  Message 
anticipated  a  postal  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953  of  nearly  $670,- 
000.000.  $250,000,000  of  which 
he  attributed  to  loss  on  account 
of  second  class. 

The  word  “subsidy”  again 
reared  its  ugly  head  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  in  speaking  of 
second  class  rates. 

Special  Committee 
Expressing  the  opinion  that  time 
has  heightened  the  need  for  re¬ 
organization  and  modernization  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  in 
accordance  with  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission,  the 
Citizen’s  Committee  on  the  Hoover 
Report  appointed  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  reorganiza¬ 
tion  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Walter  D.  Fuller,  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Philadelphia.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  expected  to: 

1.  Publish  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Hoover  Report 
on  postal  legislation. 

2.  Main  tain  communications 
with  its  members  and  co¬ 
operating  groups  on  the 
progress  of  any  such  legisla¬ 
tion. 

3.  Provide,  when  convenient, 
congressional  hearings  on  the 
legislation. 

4.  Make  it  clear  to  Congress 
that  there  is  strong  sentiment 
for  enactment  of  the  Hoover 
Comm  ission  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Charles  McD.  Puckette,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  is  serving 
on  this  committee  for  the  ANPA. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  Chairman 
W.  K.  Blethen 
M.  J.  Frey 
C.  B.  Hanson,  Jr. 

J.  L.  Home 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Walter  W.  Krebs 
Roy  D.  Moore 
Harlan  G.  Palmer 
Chas.  McD.  Puckette 
Franklin  D.  Schurz 
Ernest  P.  Schwartz 
Fred  B.  Wachs 
Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr. 

I  Dudley  A.  White 
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Relief  Name 
Publidty  Held 
Right  of  Press 

Cincinnati — Whether  names  of 
public  relief  recipients  should  ^ 
published  was  a  top  question  dur¬ 
ing  the  Central  States  Regional 
Conference  here  recently. 

Richard  Peters,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
first  to  raise  the  subject,  said  he 
did  not  believe  names  should  be 
published  because  of  unhappy  re¬ 
sults,  but  he  insisted  on  the  right, 
even  the  duty,  of  newspapers  to 
pry  into  all  public  affairs,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Peters  said  he  thought  much 
of  the  clamor  in  various  places 
over  publication  of  relief  rolls  had 
been  created  by  the  opposition  of 
welfare  workers  themselves,  and 
they  should  have  explained  just 
why  they  opposed  publication. 

At  a  later  panel  discussion  on 
formulation  of  a  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  of  public  welfare,  Jacob 
Clayman,  secretary  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  CIO  Council,  denounced 
publication  and  declared  “politi¬ 
cians”  were  responsible. 

“Is  there  no  shame,  no  pity  for 
the  misfortunes  of  others?”  he 
shouted. 

Randolph  F.  Sellers,  executive 
secretary.  Property  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Cincinnati,  said  “the 
abuses  of  relief  rolls  for  political 
purposes,  as  has  been  done  here  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere,”  was  the  only 
good  excuse  for  their  publication 
He  also  opposed  publication,  but 
said  the  rolls  should  be  open  for 
inspection. 

Eugene  S.  Dulheld,  assistant 
publisher,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was 
conference  chairman. 

■ 

Hickerson  Reopens 
Ad  Agency  in  N.  Y. 

Reopening  of  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
Inc.,  New  York  City  advertising 
agency,  was  announced  last  wedt 
by  J.  M.  Hickerson,  who  resigned 
the  presidency  of  Albert  Fi^- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  last  month  to 
dust  off  his  own  shingle. 

The  Hickerson  agency  is  being 
reorganized  and  restaffed  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  strong  creative  talent:  , 
it  was  first  established  in  February 
of  1939,  and  operated  successfully 
until  October  of  1950  when,  by 
consolidation,  it  became  the  “up¬ 
town”  or  consumer  advertising  of¬ 
fice  of  AF-GL. 

Mr.  Hickerson  declined  to  name 
his  starting  accounts  in  the  “inter¬ 
est  of  good  taste”  other  than  to 
admit  having  “a  half  dozen.” 

“J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  is  being 
re-established  as  a  creative  copy 
agency,”  he  said,  “and  our  efforts 
will  be  directed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  of  hard-selling  j 
campaigns  that  will  appeal  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  goods  or  services  to 
move.  To  the  extent  that  we  live 
up  to  such  a  realistic  policy,  we 
will  be  successful.” 
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Most  publishers  and  printers  think  of 
Huber  as  an  important  source  of  print¬ 
ing  inks.  And  they  know  that  their  paper 
stocks  are  probably  coated  and  filled  with 
Huber  clays.  But  few  know  that  Huber 
makes  carbon  black  for  its  own  use— and 
is  a  leading  supplier  of  carbon  black  to 
the  rubber  industry,  as  well. 

Behind  these  operations  is  a  closely- 
knit  research  program.  In  developing 
better  carbon  black,  Huber  controls  the 
quality  of  inks  it  produces.  In  helping 
paper  manufacturers  develop  better 
printing  surfaces,  J.  M.  Huber  Corpora¬ 
tion  not  only  develops  better  clays  but 
better  inks. 

Printing  Inks  —  Huber’s  Printing  Ink  Di¬ 
vision,  with  headquarters  at  Brooklyn, 
and  plants  in  Brooklyn,  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
McCook,  Ill.,  East  St. 
Louis,  Hi.,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Borger,  Texas,  man¬ 
ufactures  printing  inks 
of  all  types.  As  you 
probably  know,  Huber 
manufactures  inks  for 
newspapers,  publications, 
comic  books,  containers 
and  commercial  jobs,  and 
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Let’s  get  acquainted... 


distributes  these  inks  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Clay  —The  Clay  Division,  with 
headquarters  at  Langley,  S.  C., 
and  plants  at  Langley,  Granite- 
ville,  S.  C.,  and  Huber,  Ga.,  mines 
and  refines  kaolin  clay.  Its  major  « 
uses  are  in  the  manufacture  of  * 
paper  and  rubber  products.  In  paper, 
filler  clay  helps  close  the  surface;  coat¬ 
ing  clay  gives  a  smooth,  glossy  finish.  In 
rubber,  clay  is  used  for  reinforcing  and 
stiffening  such  products  as  heels  and 
soles,  insulation,  flooring  and  most  light- 
colored  goods.  You’ll  also  find  Huber 
Clay  in  insecticides. 


Oil  and  Gas  Division -The  on  and  Gas 

Division,  with  headquarters  in  Borger, 
Texas,  operates  throughout  the  South¬ 
west,  producing  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas.  In  1951,  57  new  wells  were  drilled, 
and  most  were  producing  either  oil  or 
gas  or  both,  at  the  year’s  end.  Some  of 


the  gas  is  used  in  our  Borger 
carbon  black  plant,  the  remain¬ 
der  is  sold  to  pipe  line  opera¬ 
tors.  You  may  be  using  a  Huber 
product  when  you  fill  your  car 
or  light  your  gas  range. 


Carbon  Black 

The  Carbon  Black  Division’s  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  Borger,  Texas,  where  Huber 
produces  both  channel  and  furnace  black. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  carbon 
black  are  used  each  year  to  add 
toughness  and  wear  resistance 
to  automobile  tires:  all  the 

large  rubber  companies  and 
many  smaller  ones  use  Huber 


:e  black. 
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carbon  black.  It’s 
also  used  in  inks, 
paints,  and  wher¬ 
ever  black  color¬ 
ing  is  needed. 


Chemicals, Too:  the  Chemicals  Division’s 
new  plant  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland, 
now  under  construction,  will  produce 
Zeolex  20,  a  reinforcing  white  pigment 
for  rubber  and  plastic  products. 


HUBER  NEWS.  a  most  unusual  house  organ,  takes  you 
behind  the  scenes  of  all  the  industries  described 
above.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  bi-monthly  publi¬ 
cation— it’s  yours  for  the  asking.  Address  requests 
to:  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  620  62nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

INK  Dl  V  ISION 

PLANTS:  Bayonne,  N.  J.  •  Borger.  Texos  •  Boston.  Mott. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  ■  Eott  St.  louit.  III.  -  McCook.  III. 

SALES  OFFICES:  Boston.  Most.  •  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  •  Chicago.  Ml. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  •  East  St.  Louis.  III. 

HUBEK  PRODUCTS  IN  USE  SINCE  1710 
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SCOTT 


Even  a  highly  skilled  forward  passer  cannot  be  effective  without 
a  teammate  possessing  outstanding  ability  as  a  receiver. 

That’s  why  SCOTT  builds  an  “Extra  High-Speed’’  Folder  to  match 
the  unexcelled  speed  of  the  SCOTT  “Extra  High-Speed’’  Press. 

The  SCOTT  Folder  is  built  to  handle  the  thousand-a-minute  output  of 
the  SCOTT  Press,  be  it  a  four-page  tabloid  or  a  96-page  newspaper. 

What  is  more,  the  SCOTT  Folder  compensates  for  the  bulk  of  “thick” 
sections  by  allowing  for  graduated  page  trim,  producing  newspapers 
with  neat,  matching  edges. 

SCOTT  Folders  provide,  not  only  dependable,  consistent  operation 
at  high  speed,  but  a  touch  of  the  bookbinder’s  art,  for  good  measure. 


Speed,  safety  and  flexibility  characterize  this  SCOTT 
“Extra  High-Speed”  Folder,  with  the  exclusive  3  to 
2  ratio  and  patented  expansion  bands.  Four-page 
tabloid  to  a  96-page  newspaper,  plus  ready  change¬ 
over  for  collect  run;  all  are  within  its  range,  with 
speed  to  match  the  SCOTT  Press. 


The  SCOTT  “Extra  High-Speed”  Press 
Unit  is  considerate  of  floor  space,  yet  has 
man-size  room  for  access  from  gear — or 
drive-side.  Symmetry  of  design  gives  rotat¬ 
ing  parts  a  dynamic  balance  that  makes  for 
speed  and  minimizes  wear. 


fiONFIDENCE 


Walter  Scon  &  Co.,  Inc 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY, 


NEWSPAPERBOYS 


Socialistic  Philosophy 
Of  ‘Do-Gooders’  Hit 


extensively  from  articles  in  Editor  New  York  State,  to  classify  carrier 
&  Publisher  about  plans  to  boys  under  laws  as  “independent 
build  higher  standards  for  news-  contractors.” 

paperboys,  plans  to  set  up  a  News-  jhe  editorial  does  state  that 
paper^ys  Information  Bureau  by  there  is  nothing  actually  wrong 
the  I.C.M.A.  Newspaperboy  C  om-  ^jth  carrier  boys  for  carrier  work 
mittee,  and  about  the  recently  en-  that  newspapers  could  not  cure 
acted  Newspai^rboy  Carrier  Law  admits  that  the  work  can  be 
in  New  York  State,  the  American  training,  but  adds  the  pro- 

, ,  ..  viso  that  such  work  is  good  only 

..  would  call  jf  hours  are  suitable.  In 

this  child  labor  if  It  were  any  ,he  opinion  of  this  committee  the 


The  social  philosophy  of  the  “do-gooders”  who  would  prefer  to 
see  idle  boys  rather  than  busy  boys  is  assailed  in  the  report  of  the 
Newspaperboy  Committee.  Those  who  are  attempting  to  curtail  car¬ 
rier  activities,  the  committee  says,  are  fostering  a  socialistic  theory  that  ,  f  i,  ,  •  “i . . . .  . . . 

the  world  owes  a  boy  a  living  and  he  should  do  nothing  in  return  for  earner  work,  jjggj  should  be  12  years  after 

that  living. 

The  report:  *  *  * 

The  outstanding  effort  of  News-  Jvelop  the  welfare  of  their  own  fre^  ente7prisrsy^stem7  "regardless  Do?terTorth7^'L?en\e°rS  ?vs 
paperboys  during  1951  was  in  the  Newspaperboys.  \our  Commit-  of  the  early  hours  of  work  before  K  if  their  free  enterrtrise  broueht 
distribution  of  leaflets  for  the  're  asks  the  entire  membership  school  for  1 2  year  olds  —  and  for  orought 

ANPA  nffirp  nil  .  i-  wx i.  ..  them  laiT 


.  .  .  ....  Miuuiu  i>c  ycui^  uiici 

Since  It  IS  carrier  work.  It  IS  edu-  school,  and  14  years  after  7:00 
cational,  good  business  tram-  ^.M.  and  adds  that  “newspaper- 
ing,  and  the  backbone  of  the  ^ight 

even  be  stronger  sup 


plenty  of  10 
since  the  recommended  age  of  1 


has  by  no  means  become  standard 


Treasury  Department.  During  May  'o  rend  the  ANPA  office  all 
1951  a  total  of  X75  newspapers—  Newspaperboy  material— the  more 
54*^  of  the  national  total — par-  better, 

ticipated  in  the  distribution  of  20  Age  Limitations 

MILLION  leaflets,  carrying  the  Information  coming  to  your  of  the  I.C.M.A.  would  not  have 
Saving  Bonds  message  into  Ameri-  (  ommittce  in  the  past  year  shows  deplored  in  January  1952  "the 
can  homes.  More  than  250,000  the  State  of  Wisconsin  passed  a  tendency  to  hire  younger  and 
newspaperboys  were  active  in  the  law  allowing  12-year-old  boys  to  younger  boys  to  carry  routes.” 
program.  deliver  newspapers  in  residential  ••rin,.  r,...cr.r. 

The  National  Carriers  Congress  areas.  The  governor  of  New  York  ^ave  difficulty  in  getting  olde*!-  car- 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  comprising  State  disapproved  a  bill  passed  by  ;  •  ®  j  . 

240.000  Newspapers  from  daily  the  legislature  to  increase  the  h  Ld  15  Ur  oWs  long  to  leare 
P^*--  minimum  age  for  street  sale  boys  j^e  "little  merchant”  system 

sonally  thanked  by  President  Tru-  from  12  to  14  years,  and  bring  is  child  exploitation.  Since  the  car¬ 
man  las  June  for  their  outstand-  Newspaperboys  under  jurisdiction  ^ier,  not  the  newspaper,  pays  for 
mg  participation  m  the  U.  S.  of  the  State  Education  ^par^men  .  uncollectable  bills  and  is  entitled  to 
Treasury  s  Defense  Bond  Drive,  instead  of  the  Labor  Department. 

This  Convention  can  well  salute  The  bill  would  have  made  carrier  Henverino  miwrs  hnw 

Newspaperboys  throughout  this  boys  “independent  contractors”  can  figure  ouf  thiT  they  will  be 
country  for  setting  unexcelled  stan-  and  it  was  this  provision  to  which  better  off  in  other  jobs  where  thS 

cards  for  all  youngsters.  From  the  governor  objected  on  the  _  _ : _ _  i 

among  these  boys,  and  others  like  ground  that  the  Workmen’s  Com- 
them,  will  come  our  future  lead-  pensation  Board  Chairman  had 
ers  who  may  establish  peace  and  declared  the  business  of  deliver- 
friendship  among  all  nations  of  the  ing  newspapers  to  be  “hazardous.” 
world.  Your  Committee  again  urges 

It  is  our  job  to  maintain  inter-  newspapers  to  follow  those  stan 


enterprise  brought 
,,  _  _  returns  instead  of  re¬ 

year  olds  as  well  juced  earnings  for  bad  bills.” 
imen«1f»n  nap  nf  l~ 


We  are  all  too  familiar  with 


practice.  If  it  had,  the  president  what  the  National  Child  Labor 

Committee  position  has  been 
through  the  years.  This  seems  just 
another  instance  of  the  “do  good- 
ers”  efforts  to  reform  the  world. 
These  people  entirely  ignore  the 
fact  that  adults  today  who  car¬ 
ried  newspapers  in  youth  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  train¬ 
ing  they  received  as  newspaperboy 
carriers.  Not  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  today  who  in  his 
youth  carried  newspapers  alleges 
that  he  was  exploited,  that  his 
work  resulted  in  “adult  frustra¬ 
tion,”  or  that  his  health  or  edu¬ 
cation  suffered  thereby.  Ignoring 
the  practical  example  that  comes 
from  newspaperboy  training  in  the 
form  of  these  innumerable  men 
who  have  attained  high  success  in 
their  chosen  calling,  apparently 
the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  would  prefer  to  see  idle 


can  count  on  their  earnings  and 
are  covered  by  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation.  They  are  quite  willing 
to  let  the  wide-eyed  youngsters  see 
if  they  can  make  any  money,  hustl¬ 
ing  out  in  the  early  morning, 
spending  week-ends  trying  to  col- 


est  in  the  welfare  and  well-being  dards  which  have  been  accepted  inn  out  for  imn-  i  Kiiic  boys,  in  mischief  because  of  idle- 

of  Newspaperboys.  That  is  why  as  desirable  in  connection  with  getting  run  down  by  a  'he  socialistic  theory 

car  in  the  process.” 

The  editorial  also  states  that; 


your  Committee  asks  100%  co-  Newspaperboys  as  to  age.  elimina 
operation  from  daily  newspapers  tion  of  girl  carriers,  cooperation 
in  creating  year-round  Newspaper-  of  school  authorities,  etc.: 
boy  programs.  Propaganda  by  or-  Minimum  Ages:  Carriers  12 
ganizations  and  individuals  still  ex-  years;  street  sales  boys  14  years 
ists  claiming  that  Newspaperboys  except  in  cities  with  population  of 
are  victims  of  “child  labor.”  These 


that  seems  prevalent  among  many 
today,  that  the  world  owes  them 
a  living  and  they  should  do  noth¬ 
ing  in  return  for  that  living. 

Howard  W.  Stodgill, 

Chairman. 


claims  can  be  refuted  by  News¬ 
paperboy  promotion  programs  in¬ 
forming  the  public  of  newspaper 
sponsored  activities  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  our  boys. 

Promodon 

ANPA  Circulation  Bulletins 


“somehow  the  suspicion  remains 
that  ‘free  enterprise’  the  newspap¬ 
ers  talk  about  is  primarily  for 

cn  nnr.  i  i-  i-  i.  .  them,  not  for  the  newsboy.  That 
50.000  or  less  where  boys  between  3  ^  Banting 

12  and  14  would  be  allowed  to  ^oys  to  get  the  circulation  that  John  M.  Black 

gets  the  profits  at  no  risk  or  finan-  H.  H.  Cahill 
cial  loss  to  themselves,  has  been  J.  B.  Casaday 
clear  since  the  “little  merchant’  Earl  R.  Chapman  E.  P.  Schwartz 
wspapers.  vi  .  i  •  system  was  invented  and  becomes  Shiel  Dunsker  M.  G.  Sullivan 

Hours  of  Work;  Not  during  E  joy  Joseph  Yauch 

made  to  obtain  legislation,  as  in  L.  W.  McFetridge 


sell. 

Girl  Carriers:  No  female  minors 
to  be  permitted  to  sell  or  distribute 
newspapers 


J.  W.  Kenney 
C.  D.  O’Rourke 
A,  F.  Peterson 
Joyce  A.  Swan 


school  hours — and  on  school  days 
carry  stories  about  acts  of  heroism  more  than  3  hours  per  day  for 
by  Newspaperboys.  their  many  carriers,  or  4  hours  j^r  day 
brave  deeds,  their  honesty  and  f?*’  ^'reet  sellers;  work  for  car- 
self-reliance,  the  opportunities  de-  begin  not  earlier  than 

rived  from  their  route  work  to  fur-  ’“*er  th^ 

ther  their  education  through  news-  Winter  and  8.00 

paper  scholarship  awards,  com-  Summer;  work  for  street 

munity  service  activities,  endorse-  at  7;0()  a.  m.  and 

ment  of  Newspaperbovs  by  public  7;00  P-  ni.  in  Winter  and 

officials,  eductors.  '  prominent  P-  "i-  Summer, 

citizens,  former  Newspaperboys,  Another  Attack 

etc.  It  shows  how  these  boys  de-  The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
'elop  into  responsible  and  valu-  mittee  has  once  again  issued  a 
able  citizens.  These  stories  are  blast  at  newspapers  accusing  them 
taken  from  material  sent  to  of  child  labor  exploitation  and  re- 
ANPA  Headquarters  by  newspap-  iterating  their  usual  attacks  on 
ers.  Many  papers,  however,  do  not  newspapers  for  making  use  of 
rend  material  about  their  carrier  “sub-standard”  labor  in  order  to 
programs  to  the  ANPA.  This  data  build  up  their  profits.  In  the 
rerves  a  useful  purpose  because  American  Child  of  March  1952 
reme  papers  may  find  in  those  an  editorial  was  carried,  “The 
Mories  worthwhile  ideas  to  further  Newsboy  in  the  News.”  Quoting 

editor  (S  publisher  for  April  26,  1952 
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WHY  NOT  THE  BEST 

SUNDAY  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

It  takes  a  top  crossword  puzzle  to  get  and  hold  reader 

Interest.  Here’s  why  we  believe  ours  can’t  be  beaten. 

•  It’s  constructed  and  edited  by  a  select  group  of  the 
nation’s  top  puzzle  experts. 

•  Each  puzzle  is  fresh  and  challenging,  builds  voca¬ 
bularies,  Informs  and  Intrigues  readers. 

•  It  contains  topical  puzzles  for  holidays.  Biblical  puzzles 
and  other  Interest  stimulators. 

•  It  is  compact — designed  to  get  the  most  value  out  of 
every  inch  of  space. 

Wire,  Writ*  or  phone 

America's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVENUE  ELDORADO  5-3781-2 
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You 


Have  to  Know  AU  America 

The  Red  of  Us  Blast  Furnaces— the  White  of  its  Village  Steeples— 


Beside  the  Hudson,  a  concrete  forest 
rears  steel-veined,  man-made  sequoias  to 
the  clouds.  Above,  upon  and  below  the 
asphalt  turf,  people  of  every  creed,  color, 
and  nationality  scurry  back  and  forth  in 
their  ceaseless  race  with  life. 

This  is  the  world  city.  This  is  the  melting 
pot  supreme.  This  is  New  York.  This  is 
America. 


the  South.  But  a  new  life  stirs  here,  too. 
There  are  tractors  at  the  furrows,  and 
robot  pickers  in  the  cotton  fields;  there 
are  chattering  mills  and  busy  factories, 
great  mines  and  smelters,  where  planta¬ 
tions  basked  in  the  sun.  Here  Past  and 
Present  meet  .  .  .  and  find  each  other 
good. 

No  place  is  more  America  than  this! 


But  it  isn’t  all  of  America  ,  .  .  not  by  a 
great  deal! 


A  PRIM  white  steeple  stands  sentinel 
above  the  elms  of  a  New  England  village. 


O 


From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies  a 
sea  of  grain  laps  at  its  shores. 

Southward,  black  gold  gushes  from  the 
good  earth. 


Here  people  are  close  to  the  earth  .  .  . 
and  to  the  past. 

They  live,  essentially,  as  they  have  always 
lived:  as  neighbors  and  as  citizens  ruled 
first  and  foremost  by  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  is  America,  too. 


Sprung  from  the  very  meadows,  beside 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Middle  West, 
great  factories  open  their  arms  at  dawn 
to  countless  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  whittle  and  mold  metal  into  useful 
articles  for  all  the  world’s  people;  who 
stock  the  world’s  pantries;  who  fashion 
the  world’s  furniture;  who  give  first  being 
to  the  world’s  transportation. 

This,  too,  is  America! 


Ihe  moss  still  hangs  from  the  live  oaks; 
the  magnolias  are  still  crowned  with 
blossoms;  lazy  rivers  still  meander  through 


Out  of  the  southwest  mountains  comes 
the  magic  touch  of  water  bringing  desert 
lands  to  harvest. 

Roads  and  rails  reach  out  to  far  horizons; 
the  wealth  of  farm  and  ranch,  of  mine 
and  well,  pours  in  never-ending  abundance 
into  the  arteries  of  transportation;  great 
cities  jut  from  prairies  and  millions  live, 
work,  earn,  where  the  Big  Sky  watched 
over  herd  and  tribe. 

This  is  America! 


The  mountains  still  wade  into  the  blue 
Pacific  and  the  swallows  still  come  back 
to  Capistrano.  Gold  braid  still  brightens 
the  Presidio;  old  bells  still  sing  in  mission 
towers. 

But  they  speak  now  to  myriads  of  air¬ 
craft  workers,  oil  riggers,  longshoremen 
and  movie  extras,  fruit  growers)  canners 
and  ship  builders,  bus  drivers  and  “car 
hops,’’  clerks  and  clerics,  Ph.D’s  and 
V.I.P.’s — people — people  everywhere. 

This  is  America  ...  an  eager,  expectant 
America  ...  a  vigorous,  young  America, 
rejoicing  “as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.’’ 


l 
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to  Know  America  at  All! 


ihe  Blue  of  its  Skies  and  Waters 


Yes,  this  is  America  as  a  whole  ...  all 
of  it  from  sea  to  sea  and  border  to  border 
.  .  .  this  and  its  people. 

And  you  have  to  know  it  all  to  know  it 
at  all. 

You  have  to  know  its  people  ...  all  its 
people  ...  to  understand  how  different 
they  are  from  each  other  even  while  so 
alike. 

You  have  to  know  what  a  Vermonter 
means  w’hen  he  talks  about  how  much  a 
man  “sugars  off.” 

You  have  to  be  at  home  in  “The  Stork” 
or  at  Nedick’s  ...  at  a  town  meeting  or 
at  2:00  a.m.  in  a  coffee  stop  somewhere 
along  U.S.  112  ...  at  a  fish  fry,  a  supper 
club,  a  rodeo.  You  have  to  know  from 
experience  the  difference  between  a  hotel 
and  a  motel,  a  bit  part  on  Broadway  and 
part  of  a  bit  in  Cheyenne,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence,  if  any,  between  western  beef  in 
Back  Bay  and  eastern  beef  along  “The 
Strip.” 


You  need  to  know  how  to  pronounce 
“Yankee”  with  two  syllables  in  Kenne- 
bunk  Port  and  three  syllables  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

You  have  to  understand  why  the  name 
to  use  with  Walker  is  Johnnie  in  “The 
Loop”  and  Doak  in  Dallas. 


You  need  to  have  slept  in  a  cotton  wagon 
waiting  your  turn  at  the  gin,  rubbed 
elbows  with  cart-pushers  in  the  “West 
Thirties”  and  cviltivated  corn  in  a  “back 
forty”;  heard  the  crash  of  timber  or  the 
splash  of  launchings  in  the  great  North¬ 
west;  sat  in  a  smoke-filled  room  off 
Penasylvania  Avenue  .and  a  patio  in 
Tucson,  pumiJed  an  organ  for  a  village 
choir,  sold  something  .  .  .  almost  any¬ 
thing  .  .  .  almost  anywhere  .  .  .  almost 
everywhere! 

Yes,  if  you  don’t  know  all  America,  you 
don’t  know  America  at  all! 


We  HAVE  to  know  America. 

It’s  our  job  as  advertising  counsel  to 
businesses  that  sell  their  wares  in  every 
county. 

We  must  .speak  to  Americans  .  .  .  every¬ 
where. 

We  must  “talk  their  language.” 

We  believe  that,  collectively,  we  do  know 
them — we  do  speak  their  language. 

We’ve  been  learning  their  ways  and  their 
words  for  more  than  forty  years. 

And,  along  with  that  we’ve  learned  one 
other  all-important  fact. 

It's  grassroots  America  that  counts! 

And  the  grass  roots  spring  up  between 
pavements,  on  village  greens,  on  quiet 
farms  and  in  the  wide  open  spaces. 

Everywhere! 

That’s  where  we’re  at  home. 

That’s  where  we  live  and  work  and  pro¬ 
duce  for  our  clients. 


CAMPBELL -EWALD  COMPANY 

H.  T.  EWALD,  President 

DETROIT  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA 


Advertising 


Well  Directed 
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FEDERAL  LAWS 

U.  N.  Codes  Impair 
U.  S.  Press  Freedom 

Various  Covenants,  Conventions  and  Codes  being  considered  by 
groups  within  the  United  Nations  in  the  guise  of  spreading  freedom 
of  information  actually  would  take  away  from  the  American  press 
freedoms  which  the  people  have  enjoyed  since  the  nation  was  founded, 
the  Federal  Laws  Committee  of  the  AN  PA  asserted. 

The  report: 

4:  4: 

Federal  legislation  since  the  last 

convention  has  consumed  many  legislative  matters  during  the  year 
pages  of  AN  PA  bulletins  to  keep  1951  consumed  206  pages.  Your 
members  informed  as  to  measures  Committee  believes  that  none  of 
which  would  affect  their  business,  the  material  could  have  been  omit- 
Realizing  the  tremendous  amounts  ted  without  corresponding  omis- 
of  material  that  must  be  digested  sion  in  the  service  which  the 
by  newspaper  executives,  every  ef-  AN  PA  tries  to  give  its  members, 
fort  has  been  made  to  reduce  bul-  We  are  continuing  our  efforts  to 
letin  reports  to  a  minimum.  In  edit  material  in  the  Federal  Laws 
spite  of  those  efforts,  reports  on  Bulletins  to  reduce  reading  matter 


3^  ■ 


for  member  executives  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

One  of  the  more  important 
measures  which  became  law  is  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Jenner 
(Ind.)  to  the  Tax  Increase  Bill 
which  finally  permits  States  to 
open  up  relief  rolls.  There  was 
great  opposition  to  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation  by  many  wel¬ 
fare  workers,  and  some  others 
who  contended  that  lifting  relief 
secrecy  tended  to  create  humilia¬ 
tion  and  shame  for  those  forced  to 
accept  State  aid.  The  greater  factor 
was  completely  ignored;  —  that 
taxpayers  have  the  right  to  know 
how  their  money  is  being  spent.  It 
was  amply  demonstrated  in  debate 
on  this  amendment  in  Congress 
that  there  were  many  cases  where 
relief  was  being  given  where  it  was 
neither  needed  nor  required.  Rep. 
Flarrison  (Va.)  was  a  stalwart  ad¬ 
vocate  of  opening  up  relief  rolls 
and  presented  some  interesting  tes- 
timonv  to  the  House  to  show  that 


The  Elrod  Lead,  Slug. 
Rule  ond  Base  Caster 


The  Elrod 

Helps  Increase  Your  Strip  Material  Production 


An  Elrod  installation  in  your  plant  will  end  the  annoyance  of 
an  uncertain  strip  material  supply,  for  with  an  Elrod  on  the  job 
strip  production  may  be  planned  like  other  operations.  Know¬ 
ing  the  daily  requirements  of  your  composing  room,  it  is  real 
satisfaction  to  be  assured  that  Elrod  equipment  will  meet  them 
efficiently  and  without  difficulty. 


the  secrecy  which  surrounded  gov¬ 
ernment-given  relief  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  fraud  and  venality,  at  tre¬ 
mendous  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Since  this  measure  became  law 
some  States  have  acted  to  open  re¬ 
lief  rolls,  and  others  have  legisla¬ 
tion  pending  to  permit  lifting  the 
secrecy  which  has  surrounded  gov¬ 
ernment-administered  relief.  Indi¬ 
ana,  which  was  the  pioneer  state  in 
lifting  secrecy,  has  reported  a  defi¬ 
nite  drop  in  relief  cases.  In  Georgia 
the  fact  that  the  Governor  an¬ 
nounced  the  rolls  would  be  opened 
to  the  public  resulted  in  a  number 
of  individuals  asking  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  rolls. 

Radio,  Television  Stations 

Bill  S.  658  to  reorganize  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Act  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  April  8. 
The  ANP.A  felt  this  legislation 
should  include  a  definite  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  showing  bias 
against  newspaper  ownership  of 
radio  and  television  stations.  For¬ 
mer  F.C.C.  Chairman  Wayne  C. 
Coy  had  in  many  public  utter¬ 
ances  stated  that,  alt  other  things 
being  equal,  an  application  for  a 
radio  station  would  be  granted  to 
a  non-newspaper  applicant  over  a 
newspaper  applicant.  It  was  felt 
that  such  power  of  discrimination 
should  not  be  within  the  purview 
of  F.C.C. 

The  Bill  passed  the  Senate  Feb 
7.  1951.  without  any  such  amend¬ 
ment.  The  House  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  started  hearings 
Feb.  5,  1952.  and  following  rep¬ 
resentations  by  the  ANPA  and 
others,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  prohibits  FCC  from 
issuing  any  rule  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  discriminate  against 
newspapers  in  the  granting  of  li- 


The  illustration  shows  the  wide  range  of  Elrod  material— 1-point 
to  36-points  thickness  from  o  single  machine,  which  helps  to 
meet  your  composing  room  requirements.  The  fact  that  so  many 
outstanding  newspapers  depend  upon  the  Elrod  for  their  strip 
material  supply  is  significant.  Write  for  particulars. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  IlL 


Liquor  Ad  Ban  Killed 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  by  the 
will  of  the  people  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  repealed,  some  interests  have 
been  active  since  1933  in  efforts 
to  restrict  and  prohibit  lit)uor  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  most  recent  effort 
was  Bill  S.  2444  by  Senator 
Johnson  (Colo.)  which  would 
have  prohibited  all  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  advertising  on  radio  and 
television.  The  ANPA  opposed  this 
measure  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  within  the  purview  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  any¬ 
thing  which  it  is  legal  to  buy  and 
sell.  Your  Committee  is  pleased  to 
report  that  after  extended  hearings, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  on  March  26  refused 
to  give  a  favorable  report.  It  is 
doubtful  that  further  efforts  will 
be  made  to  secure  legislation  of 
this  sort  during  the  present  session, 
but  similar  legislation  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  whenever  Congress  is  in 
session,  and  members  should  make 
their  views  known  to  their  Con- 
'  gressmen  about  this  effort  to  pro- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Fish  in  a  desert... 


Sun  suits  are  swell  for  the  beaches,  but 
aren’t  built  for  subway  or  bus.  A  fireman’s 
hat  is  the  right  chapeau  for  a  conflagration, 
if  not  for  the  home  fireside.  Seal  skins  look 
slick  on  seals,  but  patently  preposterous  on 
a  pachyderm.  The  bounties  of  nature  being 
what  they  are,  everything  has  its  natural 
environment... and  nothing  flounders  quite 
as  much  as  a  fish  in  a  desert. 

Newspaper  features  too  have  a  native 
environment — the  newspaper.  The  best  are 
never  built  for  the  ear,  but  for  the  eye  .  .  . 
weren’t  constructed  for  outdoor  billboards, 
sky  writing,  or  the  movie  screen  .  .  .  provide 
entertainment,  information,  inspiration, 
and  ideas  .  .  .  and  function  best  in  their 
functional  medium,  the  daily  and 
Sunday  paper. 

.A  good  newspaper  feature  and  the 
reader  have  all  the  natural  closeness 
of  ham  and  eggs,  identical  twins,  a 
lock  and  key,  strawberries  and  cream ! 
Good  features  make  constant  readers  more 
constant,  and  good  newspapers  better  .  .  . 

Through  the  years,  CT-NYN  features 


have  been  custom  built  for  newspapers . . . 
edited  by  newspaper  people  specifically  for 
newspaper  readers.  Fhey  weren’t  created 
for  sweater  emblems,  animated  cartoons, 
soap  wrappers,  objets  d’art,  pinup  pretties, 
or  advertising  calendars. 

Editors  with  broad  backgrounds,  wide 
experience,  and  a  close  empathy  with  public 
preferences  make  initial  selection  and  keep 
constant  supervision  to  assure  maximum 
popular  appeal,  continuing  interest. 

E.\CH  CT-NYN  comic,  cartoon,  panel, 
story,  sports  or  special  feature  has  proved 
its  worth,  attractiveness,  drawing  power. 

CT-NYN  features  contributed  growth, 
prestige,  and  reader  interest  to  the  paper 
with  largest  circulation  and  the  standard 
size  paper  with  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
country  .  .  .  can  help  any  good  paper  grow 
bigger  and  better. 

A  few  choice  newspaper  territories  are 
still  open  on  some  features.  For  specimen 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  . . 
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'Drastic'  Advertising  Bill  member  watch  carefull 

- - - - -  effort  to  prohibit,  to  all  inten 

continued  from  page  70  anyone  shall  deduct  from  gross  in-  Purposes,  through  taxing  j: 
hibit  the  advertising  of  a  legally  come  for  tax  purposes,  expend!-  forms  of  political  adver 

sold  product.  If  the  Congress  can  tures  for  advertising  for  political  Deductibility  of  Advertisi 

prohibit  liquor  advertising,  they  purposes,  that  individual  shall  be  Senator  Humphrey  (Mini 

can  equally  well  prohibit  the  ad-  prohibited  from  deducting  any  Senate  April  1  expressed 
vertising  of  any  other  legally  sold  amount  on  account  of  expenditures  sition  to  use  of  institutional 
product.  for  advertising  or  the  promotion  of  tjsing  as  a  tax-deductible  bi 

Political  Advertising  good  will,  and  further  that  such  expense.  Senator  Humphre' 

Although  there  seems  no  possi-  individual  shall  be  prohibited  from  the  tax  laws  should  be  chan 
bility  at  this  time  that  action  will  charging  to  capital  account  any  ex-  necessary  to  prevent  tax  ded 
be  taken,  a  drastic  bill  directed  penditures  for  advertising  or  the  for  ‘politically  inspired”  ad 


put  your  paper 


with  VULCAN  press  blankets 


There'll  be  no  nightmare  in  the  pressroom  when  your  presses  roll  smoothly  with  VULCAN  press 
packing  on  the  cylinders. 

No  other  manufacturer  in  the  world  offers  such  a  wide  variety  of  impression  cylinder  packing.  There 
is  a  VULCAN  combination  for  every  type  of  press  — old  or  new  — and  every  pressroom  operating 
condition. 

Get  the  benefit  of  the  years  of  VULCAN  research  that  have  developed  new  aids  to  finer  newspaper 
reproduaion  of  black-and-white  and  color. 

For  the  ultimate  in  faithful  reproduction  of  solids,  halftones  and  type  areas,  try  the  famous  VULCAN 
#67  Non-Felt  Blanket. 


accept  any  advertising.  Because 
this  was  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  ANPA  General  Counsel  was 
asked  for  an  opinion  which  is  car¬ 
ried  in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No. 
1-1952,  Jan.  4.  Mr.  Hanson  reite¬ 
rates  advice  he  has  previously 
given  that  the  policy  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  as-  to  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  advertising,  laid  down  by  that 
newspaper,  solely  on  the  basis  of 
its  own  judgment  as  to  what  ts 
best  for  the  newspaper  and  the 
city  it  serves,  is  sound  legally. 

However,  he  emphasizes  that 
this  must  be  the  individual  policy 
of  the  individual  newspaper 
reached  without  agreement,  tacit 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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.  •  •  a  story  that’s  needed  now  ^ 
•  •  •  a  story  that  could  have  been 
preserved  on  Recordak  Microfilm 


Time  takes  its  toll — inevitably — when 
newsprint  editions  are  your  reference  stand-by — 

Bound  or  unbound,  the  pages  turn  yellow, 
become  brittle,  flake  off  .  .  .  tear  easily  .  .  .  and 
are  ready  prey  for  "clipping  thieves.”  All  of  which 
stalls  subsequent  reference! 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
— and  its  newspaper  application 


Reference  is  much  simpler,  much  faster:  your 
Recordak  microBlnis  can  be  Bled  at  the  Bnger  tips ...  in 


approximately  2%  of  the  space  previously 
required — 800  or  1400  pages  on  each  roll, 
depending  upon  your  choice  of  reduction  ratios. 
And  your  writers  can  speed  the  Blm  firom  page 
to  page  in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader — always 
find  the  stories  they  seek  ...  see  every  detail 
enlarged  sharp  and  clear. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  low-cost 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service.  Recordak  Corporation, 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) ^  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

’^Recordak’’’  is  a  trade-mark 


Recordak  Newspaper  Service 
keeps  back  editions 
‘‘picture-perfect.” 


More  than  400  leading  newspapers  know 
the  value  of  this  low-cost  service. 


You  simply  send  your  bulky  back-edition  Bles 
to  the  nearest  Recordak  MicroBIming  Center — to  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York. 

In  short  order,  you’ll  receive  compact  Recordak 
microfilm  editions  which  will  remain  intact  through 
the  years  .  .  .  which  can’t  be  tampered  with  or  altered 
without  detection! 
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Freedoms  Whiffled  Away 


continued  from  page  72 
or  otherwise,  with  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual,  advertiser  or  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  or  advertisers.  He  also 
advises  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  or  explain  the  reasons  for 
the  policy  but  merely  to  state  that 
the  newspaper  has  established  the 
policy  and  will  follow  it. 

Suppression  of  News 
The  ANPA  has  not  been  un¬ 
aware  of  the  many  trends  toward 
restricting  the  press  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  dissemination  of  news.  It 
has  never  been  the  belief  of  your 
Committee  that  the  guarantee  of 
a  free  press  written  into  our  Con¬ 
stitution  was  intended  as  a  guaran¬ 
tee  for  the  press  as  such;  rather 
those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  Bill  of  Rights  wrote  into  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  prohibition  against  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  press  for  the  people. 


The  press  is  a  guardian  and  trustee 
of  the  right  of  the  people. 

We  are  a  free  country — a  coun- 
tiy  which  has  high  respect  for  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Perhaps  we  are  the  only 
country  in  the  world  founded  on 
the  basic  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  individual.  For  that  reason 
many  of  us  have  been  prone  to 
believe  that  freedom  is  something 
which  could  not  be  taken  away 
from  us.  It  could  be  taken  away 
in  other  countries,  perhaps,  but 
not  from  us. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  with 
something  of  shock  that  we  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  our  freedoms  were 
being  whittled  away  as  surely  and 
as  purposefully  as  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many,  Soviet  Russia,  or  many 
other  countries  where  the  press 
was  destroyed  before  destruction 
of  a  free  people. 


^tereot 
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Newspapers  have  been  aware  of 
this  danger  and  have  been  alert  to 
fight  efforts  to  take  away  Irom  the 
people,  through  throttling  the 
press,  their  rights  and  freedoms. 
It  has  been  with  somewhat  less 
shock  but  no  less  indignation  that 
they  have  been  and  are  continuing 
to  fight  the  more  blatant  methods 
now  being  used.  The  fight  has 
been  intensified  with  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  the  birth  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Recently  the  ANPA  issued  a 
bulletin  on  the  status  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Covenants,  Conventions  and 
Codes  being  considered  by  groups 
within  the  United  Nations,  every 
one  of  which  in  the  guise  of 
spreading  freedom  of  information, 
would  actually  have  taken  away 
from  the  American  press  freedoms 
which  they  have  held  as  a  sacred 
trust  for  the  people  since  first  we 
became  a  nation.  Your  Commit¬ 
tee  hopes  all  of  you  have  read  B 
Bulletin  No.  19-1952,  March  26. 


DRY  MAT  STORAGE  BOX  AND  HUMIDOR 

SIZE  7"  X  23"  X  27" 


Holds  200  Mats 
Cast  Aluminum  Top  and  Base 

The  Stereotyper’s  Dry  Mat  Storage  Box  and  Humidor 
is  equipped  with  two  moistening  Marinite  Blocks  on  either 
side  of  the  box.  Removing  these  Blocks  and  soaking  them 
in  water  for  four  or  five  minutes  and  replacing  them  in  the 
box  will  retain  moisture  for  a  long  time.  Marinite  Blocks 
can  be  easily  removed  and  soaked  in  water  at  any  time 
necessary.  The  top  of  the  box  is  gum  rubber  sealed  and 
the  springs  on  the  sides  of  the  cover  keep  the  box  tightly 
closed  at  all  times. 


Price  i.  o.  b.  Lynnfield/  Mass. 


$71.50 


Shipping  Weight — 60  lbs. 

AMERICAK  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  421  Lynnfield,  Mass. 


If  not,  please  do  so  as  soon  as  you 
return  to  your  offices.  Each  one  of 
these  proposed  documents  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee  could 
restrict  the  right  of  the  press  to 
collect  and  disseminate  news  to 
the  public. 

Of  great  concern  to  many  is  the 
belief  that  these  proposed  Cove¬ 
nants,  Conventions  and  Codes 
would,  if  ratified  by  the  U,  S., 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Certainly  they  would  abro¬ 
gate  State  laws  and  Constitutions. 
Many  believe  they  would  abro¬ 
gate  the  U.  S.  Constitution  itself. 
Denys  P.  Myers,  a  “specialist  in  in-  , 
ternational  organization  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Legal  Advisor”  of  the 
Department  of  State  pointed  out 
in  State  Department  Bulletin  of 
March  10,  1952,  that  state  laws 
and  constitutions  are  abrogated  by 
any  treaty  conflicting  therewith 
that  may  be  entered  into  by  the  i 
U.  S.  once  the  treaty  has  ben  I 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Myers’ 
article  entitled  “Treaty  and  Law 
Under  the  Constitution”  reviews 
the  history  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  and  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  scope  of  the  phrase 
“treaties  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States”  was  unques¬ 
tionably  understood  and  intended 
by  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
to  mean  that  such  treaties  shall  be¬ 
come  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  shall  be  so  construed  by  the 
courts.  He  points  out  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  drew 
a  distinction  between  laws  made 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  and 
treaties  made  “under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.” 

It  is  doubtful  that  these  pro¬ 
posed  documents  can  contribute 
anything  to  the  freedom  which  we  j 
already  enjoy,  and  they  are  so  i 
phrased  that  they  might  be  used  to 
restrict  and  curtail  our  freedom. 

It  might  not  be  inapropos  to 
quote  Alice  in  Wonderland  at  this 
time  because  the  world  we  are 
living  in  has  something  of  the 
Wonderland  quality.  Most  of  the 
documents  are  filled  with  “the 
very  best  words”  just  as  the  Mad 
Hatter’s  watch  was  oiled  with  “the 
very  best  butter.”  Nevertheless  the 
watch  stopped!  So  with  these 
Codes,  Covenants  and  Conven-  | 
tions.  They  are  undoubtedly  filled 
with  high-sounding  language.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  our  freedoms  may  be 
impaired  by  their  use. 

Soppression  at  Home 

Proposals  before  the  United 
Nations  are  not  the  only  cause  for 
concern.  Here  at  home,  at  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  Local  levels,  petty 
officials  and  bureaucrats  have  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  quickest  way  to 
power  and  the  most  effective  meth¬ 
od  of  maintaining  that  power  is 
to  freeze  information  about  their 
doings  which,  if  known  to  the 
people  who  elect  them,  might  bring 
about  a  quick  change  of  office. 

The  ANPA  has  for  a  long  time 
published  a  little  feature,  “It  Can’t 
Happen  Herel”  On  Nov.  26,  1951, 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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editors  and  publishers! 

May  your  meetings  be  productive,  your 
renewed  associations  cheerful,  and  your 
visit  satisfying. 

Please  make  our  facilities  yours. 


from  United  Features'  artists  and 
columnists: 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 

DICK  DUNKEL 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 

FREDERICK  C.  OTHMAN 

ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

ROBERT  RUARK 

DR.  GLEN  R.  SHEPHERD 

SEN.  MARGARET  CHASE 
SMITH 

STELLA  (Horoscope) 
THOMAS  L.  STOKES 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
ELIZABETH  WOODWARD 
GUS  ARRIOLA  (Gordo) 
ERNIE  BUSHMILLER 

(Nancy,  Fritii  Rifi) 


ROBERT  M.  BRINKERHOFF 

(Mary  Mixup) 

EDGAR  RICE  BURROUGHS' 

(Tanan) 

AL  CAPP  (Li'l  Abner) 

CHAD  AND  KEAN 

(Howdy  Doody) 

RUDOLPH  DIRKS 

(Captain  &  Kids) 

FRED  FOX  (Ella  Cinders) 
HENRY  FORMHALS 

(Joa  Jinks) 

ERWIN  L.  HESS 

(Good  Old  Days) 

ELSIE  HIX 

(Strange  As  It  Seems) 

SAM  LEFF 

(Curly  Kayoe) 

FRED  MEAGHER 

(BuHalo  Bill) 


MIK  (Ferd’nand) 

RUSSELL  PAHERSON 

(Mamie) 

CLIFF  ROGERSON  and 
DAVID  STERN 

(Francis) 

LEONARD  SANSONE 

(Willie) 

CHARLES  SCHULZ 

(Peanuts)  ' 

WARREN  TUFTS 

(Casey  Ruggles) 

RAEBURN  VAN  BUREN 

(Abbie  an*  Slats) 

DENYS  WORTMAN 

(Everyday  Movies) 

PAUL  BERDANIER 

(Editorial  Cartoons) 
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continued  from  page  74 
it  carried  in  B  Bulletin  No.  56  a 
few  “It  Has  Happened  Here!’* 
items  to  demonstrate  that  efforts 
to  suppress  and  hamper  the  press 
are  not  confined  to  far-off  coun¬ 
tries. 

Reporters  are  denied  access  to 
public  records;  are  not  permitted 
to  attend  court  trials;  photogra¬ 
phers  are  slugged;  their  cameras 
are  confiscated.  Those  things  did 
not  happen  in  some  far-off  couni 
try.  They  happened  in  the  United 
States  and  they  happened  in  1951. 
A  series  of  bulletins  issued  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February,  1952,  pointed 
out  examples  of  suppression  of 
legitimate  news  to  which  the  public 
was  ^titled  at  Federal,  State  and 
Municipal  levels.  The  incidents, 
reported  in  the  tersest  possible 
form,  took  up  twenty-four  pages. 

Licensing  of  Papers 

Licensing  of  newspapers  in  this 
country  has  not  been  for  censor¬ 
ship  purposes.  They  have  been  re¬ 
quired  in  connection  witti  efforts  to 
raise  revenue.  Recognizing  that 
fact,  many  newspapers  have  paid 
without  protest  so-called  license 
taxes.  The  sad  commentary  on 
this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  if  a 
newspaper  or  any  other  concern 
may  be  taxed  in  a  nominal  sum 
legally  it  might  also  be  taxed  for 
confiscatory  amounts.  And  there  is 


such  a  thing  as  waiving  one’s 
Constitutional  rights  so  that  there 
can  be  no  redress  at  law. 

A  bright  side  to  this  picture  lies 
in  the  fight  made  by  a  California 
newspaper.  That  newspaper,  the 
Corona  (Calif.)  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  refused  to  pay  an  $8  municipal 
license  tax.  The  City  of  Corona 
filed  suit.  The  newspaper,  which 
was  joined  by  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  requirement  for  a 
license  violated  the  First  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitution,  and  the  California 
Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  8,  1952, 
declared  that  a  municipal  license 
tax  on  newspapers  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  That  newspaper  took  no 
chance  on  waiving  its  constitu¬ 
tional  rights.  It  refused  to  be  li¬ 
censed  and  the  court  upheld  its 
refusal.  The  City  of  Corona  is 
appealing  from  the  decision. 

J.  Hale  Steinman,  Chairman 
Don  Anderson 
Maynard  R.  Ashworth 
Raymond  B.  Bottom 
James  H.  Darcey 
John  D.  Ewing 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
Verne  E.  Joy 
Paul  Miller 
Peter  Miller 
R.  B.  Miller 
Robert  L.  Smith 


Gordon  Naeder 

Naeder  and  Gordon 
Join  McHugh  Staff 

Two  veteran  salesmen  in  the 
printing  equipment  field  have 
joined  the  staff  of  J.  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Hugh  Co.,  distributor  of  Goodyear 
printers’  supplies. 

Mr.  McHugh,  head  of  the  firm, 
which  has  offices  in  New  York 
and  Indianapolis,  said  William  M. 
Naeder  and  E.  W.  Gordon  are 
now  in  his  organization. 

Mr.  Naeder  spent  30  years  in 
the  press  blanket  business,  starting 
with  Haskins-Todd  Corp.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  the  firm  after,;  T.  T. 
Ellis  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.  purchased  it. 

Mr.  Gordon  also  has  been  with 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.  for  about  10  years.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  a  newspaper  press¬ 
man  in  Boston,  an  official  of  the 
pressmen’s  union,  and  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  O.  J.  Maigne  Roller 
Co. 


Typing  Proficiency  | 

Test  in  ITU  Contract  I 

Rome,  N.  Y. — ^The  contract  of  i 
the  Rome  Sentinel  with  Utica  Ty- 
pographical  Union  No.  62  grants 
union  jurisdiction  over  Teletypeset¬ 
ters,  including  tape  perforator  and 
recutter  units.  The  Executive 
Council  of  the  ITU  has  approved 
the  agreement  which  contains  a 
clause  banning  tape  from  feature 
services. 

90-Day  Notice 

An  initial  90-day  notice  period 
in  advance  of  the  actual  operation 
of  Teletypesetter  perforator  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  agreed  upon.  Dur-  • 
ing  this  notice  period  any  current 
employes  with  a  typing  proficiency 
of  50  words  per  minute  for  10 
minutes,  with  a  maximum  of  five 
errors,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  operate  the  perforator 
equipment. 

After  the  notice  period  expires, 
learners  may  be  hired  for  a  train¬ 
ing  period  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
during  which  time  they  will  be 
paid  a  percentage  of  the  journey¬ 
man’s  scale  ranging  from  407f  at 
the  start,  to  100%  upon  achieving 
a  daily  average  production  of  350 
lines  per  hour,  with  a  maximum  of 
seven  errors  per  column. 

The  wage  scale  was  increased 
by  $6.41  per  week.  The  new  scale 
for  a  37Vi  hour  week  is  $77.66 
days,  and  $80.66  nights.  I 
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RIGHT  OF  SEIZURE 

IN  THE  week’s  time  since  President  Truman’s 
press  conference  with  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  his 
comment  on  the  alleged  right  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  seize  newspapers  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  takes  on  new  and  serious  significance. 

He  had  been  asked:  ‘if  you  can  seize  the 
steel  mills  under  your  inherent  powers,  can 
you  in  your  opinion  also  seize  the  newspapers 
or  radio  stations?” 

His  reply  was:  Under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  the  President  has  to  act  for  whatever 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  effort  of  the  President’s 
press  secretary  to  brush  it  aside  lightly  by 
saying  “it  was  a  purely  academic  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  question  and  there  is  no  amplification 
or  comment  on  it,”  the  statement  is  subject 
to  only  one  interpretation,  to  wit: 

Under  similar  conditions  (an  “emergency” 
real  or  imagined),  the  President  has  to  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  (which  could 
include  seizure  of  newspapers,  if  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  that  seemed  desirable). 

President  Truman  certainly  is  aware  of  this 
obvious  interpretation  and  the  emphasis 
which  has  been  placed  on  it  in  the  public 
prints.  If  he  had  not  intended  to  give  that 
implication  he  has  had  a  week  to  clarify  his 
position. 

Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  denial  or  clari¬ 
fication  from  the  White  House  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  President  meant  what  he 
implied:  that  he  has  in  his  inherent  powers 
the  right  to  seize  newspapers  “for  the  good  of 
the  country”  whenever  he  thinks  “conditions” 
warrant  such  action. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  dictators  and  a 
shocking  revelation  of  egotism  unbecoming  to 
a  President  of  the  United  States. 

News  stories  have  said  that  “members  of 
the  White  House  staff”  saw  no  likelihood  of 
a  situation  that  would  bring  about  such 
seizures. 

This  does  not  minimize  the  issue.  If.  it  re¬ 
flects  Mr.  Truman’s  thinking,  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  is  not  changed.  It  still  means 
the  President  thinks  he  has  the  power  of 
seizure  of  the  press. 

Thus  the  President  places  himself  above 
the  Constitution.  Our  free  press  guarantee 
which  is  the  envy  of  the  free  world  specifically 
states  that  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press.”  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  adopted  any  law  to  this  effect, 
nor  has  it  passed  a  law  delegating  such 
authority  to  the  President. 

And  yet,  our  President  places  himself 
above  Congress  and  the  Constitution  unbound 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  unconcerned  with  its 
destruction.  He  blithely  and  unconcernedly 
declares  “I  am  the  law,”  as  have  dictators 
in  the  past,  arrogating  to  himself  power  and 
authority  never  intended  to  be  in  his  hands, 
usurping  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people 
specifically  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution. 

This  way  lies  slavery  to  executive  edict, 
to  an  all-powerful  executive,  to  dictatorship. 
The  power  to  seize  property,  to  seize  news¬ 
papers,  is  the  power  to  destroy,  to  stifle  public 
opinion,  to  suppress  criticism. 

Our  freedoms  are  not  safe  until  Congress 
and/or  the  courts  declare  again  that  our  Bill 
of  Rights  means  what  it  says  and  cannot  be 
ignored  by  a  misguided  executive. 


T®RIAL 
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Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free. — John,  VIII;  32. 

OPEN  DOOR  AT  OPS 

THE  ACTION  of  Ellis  Arnall  declaring  an 

open  door  news  policy  at  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  is  unusual,  to  say  the 
least,  for  Washington  bureaus  these  days 
and  is  certainly  welcome  news.  We  wish 
it  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  re¬ 
versal  of  trend  away  from  government 
secrecy.  But  unfortunately  it  cannot. 

Mr.  Arnall  has  taken  action  on  two  fronts 
which  will  enable  the  people  through  the 
press  to  see  better  what  is  being  done  in  their 
behalf  by  this  bureau. 

Last  week  he  ended  the  practice  of  secrecy 
in  withholding  the  names  of  “unintentional 
violators”  of  ceiling  regulations.  Henceforth, 
names  of  OPS  violators  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  and  public,  although  re¬ 
leases  containing  the  information  will  not 
be  issued.  OPS  will  not  seek  publicity  but 
the  information  will  be  available.  Actually, 
that  is  all  that  press  and  public  desire — an 
opportunity  to  investigate  and  see  that  nothing 
is  being  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  secrecy. 
It  is  a  practice  that  all  government  agencies 
should  follow. 

Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Arnall  advised  re¬ 
porters  he  is  going  to  keep  his  office  doors 
open  to  them  and  attempt  to  answer  all  their 
questions  about  OPS  activities.  He  will  also 
abandon  his  previous  practice  of  “off-the- 
record”  news  conferences,  he  said.  From 
now  on  they  will  be  “on-the-record.”  Mr. 
Arnall  told  reporters  he  wants  to  see  that 
“the  public  gets  the  facts  about  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  price  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram.” 

His  statement  and  his  positive  actions  in 
defying  the  traditional  Washington  censor¬ 
ship  attitude  cjuld  be  copied  in  many  places 
there  with  great  benefit  to  the  public. 

SECRECY  AND  CORRUPTION 

AT  THE  society  of  editors  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  it  was  recalled  that  a  year  ago  a 
poll  of  Washington  correspondents  predicted 
the  three  Washington  agencies  least  likely 
to  be  free  with  information  in  the  coming 
year  would  be  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the  un¬ 
happy  coincidence  of  secrecy  and  corruption 
in  these  departments,  particularly  the  last 
two.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  breeds 
the  second  and  the  second  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  first. 


IMPORTANT  VICTORY 

ACQUITTAL  of  the  five  Lake  Charles,  La., 
newspapermen  charged  with  defamation 
of  public  officials  and  local  gamblers  is  an 
important  victory  for  press  and  public. 

In  decisions  stoutly  supporting  freedom  of 
the  press.  Judge  Bernard  Cocke’s  rulings  wiU 
provide  a  valuable  bulwark  to  newsmen  faced 
with  similar  attempts  at  intimidation  by  local 
politicians. 

As  will  be  remembered  the  case  arose 
from  criticism  by  the  Lake  Charles  American 
Press  of  official  handling  of  gambling  cases. 
The  paper  published  police  records  of  a 
number  of  well-known  gamblers  who  had 
been  let  off  by  a  district  judge  with  sus¬ 
pended  sentences  even  though  they  were  not 
first  offenders.  Not  only  the  officials  but 
the  gamblers  charged  defamation. 

Judge  Cocke  appropriately  stated:  "Any 
citizen  or  newspaper  has  the  right  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  public  acts  of  officials.  Without 
that  right,  we  would  have  a  dictatorial  form 
of  government  and  the  discussion  of  im¬ 
portant  public  issues  would  be  only  such  as 
might  be  permitted  by  those  holding  author¬ 
ity.”  Even  courts  and  their  actions  are  not 
immune  from  newspaper  criticism,  he  added. 

Had  the  decision  been  for  conviction  in¬ 
stead  of  acquittal  all  newspapermen  fight¬ 
ing  gambling  and  its  close  affiliation  with 
local  politicians  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  similar  threats  of  retaliation.  The  Lake 
Charles  case  was  an  obvious  attempt  to 
muzzle  a  crusading  newspaper. 

The  five  newspapermen  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plauded  for  their  vigorous  fight  against  this 
threat  and  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
high  principles  of  the  free  press.  Judge 
Cocke  deserves  commendation  for  his  forth¬ 
right  declaration  in  support  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples. 

SOUND  ADVICE 

ROBERT  RAMSPECK,  chairman  of  the 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  gave 
some  sound  advice  to  the  nation’s  editors 
last  week  when  he  said:  “Don’t  mow  down 
the  whole  army  when  you’re  trying  to  shoot 
a  traitor.” 

Mr.  Ramspeck  has  been  conducting  a 
campaign  to  restore  confidence  of  the  people 
in  their  government.  He  isn’t  trying  to 
whitewash  or  hide  evils  and  corruption  that 
are  found.  Nor  could  he.  He  is  trying  to 
correct  the  popular  habit  of  speaking  slur- 
ringly  of  all  government  activities  and  all 
government  workers  indiscriminately. 

He  has  a  good  point.  He  said  the  “men¬ 
tal  stereotype  of  ‘lazy  government  employes’ 
has  no  more  validity  than  such  other  stereo¬ 
types  as  ‘crooked  politicians,'  ‘shyster  lawyers.’ 
‘bloated  capitalists,’  or  ‘the  kept  press.’  ” 

Certainly,  newspapers  must  expose  and 
attack  scandal  and  corruption  in  government. 
But  we  should  reiflember  that  it  isn’t  all  bad. 
Haven’t  newspapers  a  responsibility  in  pre¬ 
servation  of  our  system? 

Mr.  Ramspeck  said:  “Government  in  a 
democracy  functions  by  consent  of  the 
governed.  If  public  confidence  is  destroyed, 
consent  will  be  withdrawn  and  our  form  of 
government  will  fail.  In  today’s  global  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  would  mean  the  end  of 
democracy  in  the  world.” 
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manager  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  was  given  the  April  “Man 
of  the  Month  Award”  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


CXem  Randau  has  resigned  as 
assistant  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Office,  effec¬ 
tive  April  30.  The  former  United 
Press  executive  will  move  to  Stock- 
ton,  Calif.,  where  he  has  acquired 
a  majority  interest  in  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KXOB. 


Roy  Jacobs  is  now  manager  of 
general  advertising  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Evening 
News  as  well  as  in  charge  of  plans 
and  promotions.  Mr.  Jacobs’  re¬ 
sponsibilities  also  extend  to  the 
E.xpress  Sunday  magazine.  E.  G. 
Hoffsten,  former  manager  of 
general  advertising,  is  now  with 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat  in  a  similar  capacity. 


irose 

rican 

ases. 


Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  assistant  to 

the  publisher  of  the  New  York  ^  ^ 

Times,  and  Mrs.  Dryfoos,  sailed  ^  ^  I  • 

April  18  on  the  French  liner  '  ' '  — 

Liberte  for  a  tour  of  Europe. 

GOLD  MEDAL  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  was 
awarded  to  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  for  a  series  of  articles  on  fire 
safety  and  prevention.  Here,  Harry  G.  Albright,  at  left,  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  Hawaii,  goes  over  the  prize-winning 
material  with  James  J.  Mullen,  Star-Bulletin  city  editor;  James  B. 

Roney,  author  of  the  series;  and  Riley  H.  Allen,  editor.  Mr.  Roney 
is  a  1949  journalism  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

John  F.  E.  Goope,  vicechair-  - - - 

man  of  the  London  Daily  Mirror,  an  operating  budget  of  $425,000.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  suc- 

and  Davis  S.  Watt,  shipping  and  The  news  staff  is  headed  by  Clay  ceeding  Josef  C.  Dine,  former 

engineering  correspondent  for  the  Wade  Bailey,  former  Frankfort  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  correspondent  for  the  London 

London  Sunday  Times,  were  pas-  correspondent  for  the  Louisville  Gazette  reporter,  who  has  moved  Daily  Telegraph,  and  Harry  Kern, 

sengers  on  the  Cunard  liner  Queen  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  to  Ziv  Transcription  Co.  as  publi-  chief  foreign  editor  of  Newsweek, 

Elizabeth  when  she  docked  in  New  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^.jjy  were  passengers  on  the  Cunard 

York  April  21.  Fred  Sullens,  editor,  and  Wal-  *  ♦  *  Queen  Elizabeth  when  she 

*  ♦  *  TER  Johnson,  general  manager  of  Edward  A.  Dawson  formerly  sailed  from  New  York  April  23. 

Lloyd  Ring  Coleman,  manag-  the  Jackson  (Miss,)  Daily  News,  of  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press, 

ing  director  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  have  resigned  from  Gov.  Hugh  has  joined  the  New  York  office  of 

Co.’s  offices  in  Sydney  and  Mel-  White’s  staff.  Darwin  J.  Adams  and  Associates, 

bourne,  Australia,  is  currently  vis-  *  ♦  ♦  publishers  representatives,  as  vice- 

iting  company  headquarters  in  Donald  G.  Keeler,  semi-retired  president. 

New  York  on  his  regular  triennial  general  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
leave.  Mr.  Coleman  will  leave  geles  (Calif.)  Herald  Express,  and 
New  York  on  May  6  for  London  Mrs.  Keeler  are  making  a  Vound- 
and  the  Continent  and  return  to  the-world  voyage  aboard  the  SS 
Australia  by  way  of  the  Panama  President  Monroe.  They  are 
Canal.  scheduled  to  return  to  I.os  An- 

*  *  *  geles  in  July. 

Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  Chicago  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sun-Times  editor  and  publisher,  Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  editor,  Knight  Newspapers,  accom- 
trustecs.  University  of  Chicago,  panied  by  Mrs.  Walters,  is  leav- 

*  ♦  *  ing  on  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  will 

Stanley  Andrews,  formerly  visit  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 

tditor  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo,)  Cap-  Service  bureau  chiefs  in  London, 
ital,  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News  Paris,  Berlin  and  Rome.  While  in 
and  Times  and  the  Arkansas  Rome  he  will  also  meet  Daily 
Farmer  at  Little  Rock,  and  once  News  correspondents  from  the 
a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Near  and  Far  East.  He  will  re- 
(Mo.)  Journal,  has  been  named  turn  June  16. 
by  President  Truman  to  head  the  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Point  4  program  as  technical  co-  Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and 
operation  administrator,  publisher,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

*  *  *  Times,  has  been  named  recipient 

Ernest  Boyd  MacNaughion,  of  the  Hartford  Junior  Chamber 

president  of  the  Oregonian  Pub-  of  Commerce’s  annual  Good  Gov- 
lishing  Co,,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  the  emment  Award  for  “outstanding 
first  newspaper  publisher  to  be  service  to  Metropolitan  Hartford 
given  the  William  Freeman  Snow  by  active  participation  in  public 
Medal,  a  national  award  for  dis-  affairs  and  the  sponsoring  of  civic 
tinguished  service  to  humanity,  projects.”  He  will  be  given  the 
He  was  cited  as  an  “engineer,  pio-  award  at  a  luncheon  May  7. 
neer  builder  and  organizer,  finan-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

tier,  civic  leader,  educator,  patron  C.  M.  Campbell,  vicepresident 
of  the  arts  and  philanthropist  who  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Cecil 
a  young  man  was  one  of  a  cou-  L.  Brooks,  director  of  the  Incor- 
fagrous  group  that  pioneered  the  porated  Press  of  Great  Britain, 
social  hygiene  movement  in  Ore-  were  passengers  sailing  from  New 
gon.”  York  April  23  on  the  Cunard 

*  *  •  liner  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Mack  Sisk,  publisher  of  the  *  •  ♦ 


Robert  J.  Keane,  for  the  past 
four  years  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  the  new  adman  for  the  Savings 
Bank  Journal. 


John  E.  Easley,  publisher  of 
the  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Ard- 
moreite,  received  a  Distinguished 
Service  Citation  for  Achievement 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Edwin  B.  Greenwald,  former 
chief  of  bureau  for  the  Associated 
Press  at  Istanbul,  Turkey,  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  and 
Journal,  replacing  Francele  H. 
Armstrong,  who  became  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Dusan  Bresky,  a  political 
refugee  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
a  former  correspondent  for  several 
European  newspapers,  has  become 
a  reporter  for  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Herald.  «  *  * 

Vincent  Marino  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lafayette  (La.) 
Advertiser,  succeeding  Miss  Laur- 
raine  Goreau,  who  resigned  to 
assume  a  writing  job  in  California. 


F.  L.  (Len)  Britton,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator 
since  1921,  i  s 
celebrating  his' 

50th  year  with 
the  paper.  He 
joined  the  staff  as 
an  office  boy  on 
April  9,  1902. 

He  is  a  past 
president  of  the 
Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers 
As.sociation. 


Britton 


Harry  L.  Hawkins,  business 


TIME  FOR  FISHING! 


You  Can  Tell  Your  Readers 
The  Best  Hours  Each  Day 


SOLUNAR  TABLES  by  John  Aldcn  Knifht  are  scientifically  calibrated 
for  your  territory,  and  they  really  work.  They  take  only  a  couple  of 
lines  and  they’re  a  proved  success  in  more  than  100  newspapers 
throufh  six  years  of  publication. 

Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 
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Chester  Johnson,  10  years  on 
Personal  the  copydesk  of  the  St.  Louis 

continued  from  page  81  .(^o.)  Post  Dispatch  before  leav- 
_  ing  m  1947  to  become  editor  and 

,  j  .  .u  publisher  of  the  Texhoma  (Okla.) 

Jim  Deakin  has  returned  to  the  p.^ 

re^r  on^  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  ^^pydesk.  He  leased  the  Texhoma 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  after  four 

months  Army  duty.  newspaper.  ^  ^  ^ 

♦  «  « 

Harriet  Friedman  of  the  St.  Bacon,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 

Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat  Antonio  (Tex. )^  Express  and 

news  staff  is  visiting  in  Paris  while  Evening  News,  has  joined  the  re- 
on  a  three-month  leave  of  absence,  ^rtorial  staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 

«  «  *  Times  Herald.  Other  former  Ex- 

Marie  Forshaug  Green  and  press-News  staffers  moving  include 
Bill  McGoogan,  Jr.  have  been  P^tt-  Clarke  to  Mexico  City,  Joe 
shifted  from  Sunday  features  to  Waliuyen  to  Corpus  Christi,  and 
the  roto  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Artists  Glenn  Chesnut  and 

(Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat.  Herb  Charlie  Harrison  to  Louisville 

Waeckerle  and  Joe  Gallagher  Chicago,^  respectively, 
moved  from  roto  to  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  George  (Jerry)  Lochbaum, 

♦  ♦  ♦  formerly  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkan- 

Gene  Hunter,  veteran  photog-  Gazette  is  now  on  the  San  An- 
rapher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  )  Evening  News  copy- 

Post-Dispatch,  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  because  of  ill¬ 
ness.  Mrs.  Jeanerette  Harlow,  for- 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEB 

The  Oldtst  Puhliik/rj’  and  Advtrtuers’ 
>'  Newspaptr  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged;  The  Journal 


Mrs.  Jeanerette  Harlow,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Times. 


“Our  problem  is  rate  differentials  within  rate  differentials;  one-floor 
stores  want  a  lower  rate  than  two-floor  stores,  and  so  on!” 


i-upAaurxi:.n  tMiss.j  limes.  ^  ^  Alfred  H.  Cohen,  a  Buffalo 

i/r/*  and  Advertisers’  „  .  t  l  j  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  sports 

in  America  ROBERT  J.  FOSTER  nRs  joined  the  copyrcader,  received  the  first  Wal- 

."’f^'^^Newsp^dom  IVorcester  (Mass.)  ,er  Q.  Bingham  Memorial  Plaque 


Curry  Is  Appointed 
Beacon  Journal  MS 

Akron,  Ohio — James  H.  Curry 


established  March  24.  I^;  Newspaperdora  -r  ,  - el  ”  ysreaaa. ,  ,er  u.  Bingnam  Memorial  riaque  t^iiio— James  n.  e,uu7 

March  1892:  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894;  telegram,  after  serving  for  Several  fof  distinguished  journalism  of  the  has  become  the  mechanical  super- 
Urinl'Februa!t’’r’i^.*”™eIp«^^^^^^^  months  at  that  newspaper’s  Web-  past  year  in  the  Buffalo  area.  The  intendent  of  the  Beacon  Journal 


^in7Februarr’i^.*Tuc,P«™^^^  montns  at  tnat  newspapers  Web-  past  year  in  the  Buffalo  area.  The 
Retristered.  Contents  copyrighted  1952  by  Mass.,  bureau.  He  is  a  grad-  presentation  was  made  by  Mrs. 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. _  uate  of  Bates  College  and  Colum-  Bingham,  widow  of  the  News  pho- 

The  Editor  a  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  bia  School  of  Journalism.  fopranhiT  for  whom  the  award  was 


The  Editok  a  Publishes  Co.*  Inc* 
James  Weight  Beown 

President _ 

General  Publication  Ofices: 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower 


te  or  Bates  college  and  colum-  Bingham,  widow  of  the  News  pho- 
1  School  of  Journalism.  tographer  for  whom  the  award  was 

*  *  *  named,  at  the  first  Page  One  Ball 

Roy  Mumpton,  sports  editor  of  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  in  Hotel 
5  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Buffalo. 


J9  j  K,  -o  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Buffalo 

42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  n.,,,  xt  t'  Duiiaiu. 

Teuphoncs:  PAUL  N.  JOHNSON,  Telegram  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

BRyant  9-3052,  305.1,  30M.  3055  &  3056  sports  Writer,  are  traveling  with  Herbert  Monk  Jr  who  re- 

Education  Editor;  Jaues  Collings,  Rat  Braves  respectively,  for  the  1952  Post  Dispatch  news  staff  as  copy- 

Erwin.ErwinKnoll  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  season’s  coverage.  hnv  is  the  son  of  ihe  drama  editor 

Features;  Josiah  B.  Keeney,  Marketint  and  *  %  *  °Tama  euiior 

Research  Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian.  .  of  the  St.  LOUIS  Globe-Democrat. 

Charles  T.  Stuart,  PuA/ijA/r;  Leach  Laney,  ElBERT  G,  DaNIEL  of  the  New  ♦  ♦  * 

Advertising  Manager;  Bernapette  Borries,  York  Times  London  bureau  ar-  Rfbm  a  Gantner  Clovis  IN 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  V/u.  L.  A-  I  n  BERN  A.  CiANINhK,  C-IOVIS  U-s. 

Earned,  Art — Copy— Creative;  Robert  P.  NcW  York  April  17  On  News-Journal  SportS  editor  for 


Features;  Josiah  B.  Keeney,  Marketing  and 
Research  Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian. 
Charles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher;  Leach  Lanet, 
Advertising  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries, 


Strate,  Cireiuation  Manager;  Evelyn  Z. 
Kolojay,  Classified  Manager. 

W ashinnon  4.  D.  C.  Bureau.  Jaii es  L  Butler 
1140  National  Press  Bldg.,  Teuphonet. 
MEtropolitan  0S23-0S24A)Sd5. 


Mr.  Curry  succeeds  the  late 
Leonard  O.  “Curley”  Wakefield, 


aavenising  Manager;  uernadette  Borries,  I  OrK  1  imes  London  bureau  ar-  Rfbm  A  GaNTNER  Clovis  IN  Lurry  UDUrsn 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  V/u.  L.  A-  I  n  BERN  A.  CiANINhK,  C-IOVIS  U-s. 

Earned,  Art — Copy— Creative;  Robert  P.  NcW  York  April  17  On  News-Journal  SportS  editor  for  j  i.  i  . 

Jot,  Director  of  Circulation;  George  h.  the  French  liner  Libertc.  more  th  in  three  vears  has  been  Mr.  Curry  succeeds  the  late 

Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Evelyn  z.  ...  more  man  inrcc  years,  nas  Dcen  .  .  q  “Curlcv”  Wakefield, 

Kolojay,  Classified  Manager.  ,  ,  named  managing  editor  of  the  pa-  Leonara  Luriey  a 

fFashinnon  4,  D.  c.  Bureau,  Jauzs  J.  Butleu  Allen  Biggs,  former  man-  per,  according  to  an  announcement  former  Chicagoan  and  mecha  i 

MFLo^iH^ospiMplsi/^^’  «‘***o’'  of  Packaging  Parade,  by  Publisher  Charles  H.  Fischer,  superintendent  at  the  Beacon  Jour- 

MEtropolitan  0823^824-0825. - .  Chicago  industrial  magazine,  is  mr  Gantner  succeeds  James  for  f^’ree  years. 

Chuago  Bureau,  810  London  Guarantee  W  _  •»  j-.  a  H  rl  -i  vJANINbR  SUCCCCUS  jAMts  „  .  ,  .u.i 

Accident  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi-  ^ow  City  editor  of  the  Daily  Reynard.  Chuck  Poisall,  farm  Mr.  Barry  also  announced  tn« 


cago  /,  III.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99;  George  A.  Courier,  Alamosa,  Colo.  Hls  wife. 


Advertising  Representative.  '  '  L^URA,  was  Circulation  manager  of  the  News-Journal. 

Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  for  Packaging  Parade  and  Box- 
Bidg.,f5thttnd  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3,  board  Containers.  Mr.  Biggs  began 


Reynard.  Chuck  Poisall,  farm  Mr.  Barry  also  announced  th^ 
editor,  has  been  named  city  editor  William  J.  Church  had  been  named 


the  News-Journal.  foreman  of  the  composing  room 

*  ♦  ♦  and  Donald  H.  Zarle,  assistant 

Earl  Cox,  journalism  major  at  foreman. 


p.  x.l  _ _  c  icoo  T  — iir  - - - - E.AKL  V.,OA,  lUUriiailSIII  IllitIUI 

d^gonetti.  ^  news  work  as  assistant  editor  of  ,he  University  of  Kentucky,  has  Messrs.  Curry  and  Church  have 

Paeiju  Coast  Editw^  Campbell  Watson,  Mills  the  Brighton  (Colo.)  Blade.  joined  the  sports  department  of  the  been  with  the  Beacon  Journal  for 


Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Caupbell  Watson,  Mills  Brighton  (Colo. )  Blade, 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Girfield  1-7950.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

DS^iSiN  A.“sc.y4Xil!l.  ptlZTTlis  G.  Stephen  Potwin,  editorial 


Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950;  Writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Courant,  has  been  elected  president 


Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald. 

lU  *  * 

Victor  Craze,  former  managing 


27  years.  Mr.  Zarle  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  since  1933. 


Courant,  has  been  elected  president  editor  of  the  Cuero  (Tex.)  Record, 
of  the  suburban  East  Windsor  has  returned  to  the  San  Antonio 


London,  England  Office:  » Allan  Delapons,  suDuroan  tasi  winosor  has  returned  to  the  San  Antonio 

Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  Hill,  (Conn.)  Public  Health  Nursing  (Tex  J  Light  where  he  is  on  the 
London,  N.  10.  Association.  ’ 


Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Langelaan,  48, 
Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies 
of  Editor  «  Publisher  are  available  at  the 


Moses  Berk  man,  editorial  writ- 


itor  of  the  Cuero  (Tex.)  Record,  Agency  PlOmOteS 
s  returned  to  the  San  Antonio 

ex.)  Light,  where  he  is  on  the  FarieV  Green 

copydesk.  Adrian  M.  Farley,  Jr.  and 

♦  •  ♦  George  D.  Green  have  been  elect- 

John  H.  Luttrell,  political  ed  vicepresidents  of  Albert  Frank- 


P^n^Ter)!°FTan«\‘°”^"‘“'“■™''^‘’’‘°^^  f*’-  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  vvriter  for  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Guenther  Law,  Inc.  j 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  named  an  adviscr  for  the  UN  Call,  has  been  presented  with  the  Mr.  Farley  has  been  with  tlw  ! 

Net  Paid,  inci.  stands,  Nov.  3, 1951....  18, 4W  Model  Assembly  of  the  Student  second  annual  Heywood  Broun  agency  since  1945,  following  hi*  f 

_ Subscription  Rates  see  Page  2  69%  Group,  Hartford  Foreign  Policy  Award  by  the  New  England  Dis-  discharge  from  the  U.S.N.R.  Mr  ; 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES  Association.  trict  Council,  American  Newspa-  Green  joined  AFGL  in  1946  after 

I  I  1  I  6  I  13  I  26  I  52  I  •  •  ♦  Guild.  Tlie  award,  given  for  four  years’  service  with  the  Chem-  [ 


Association. 
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William  W.  White,  reporter,  the  “most  outstanding  journalistic  ical  Warfare  branch  of  the  Army 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  has  been  achievement  in  New  England  diir-  Previously  he  had  been  a  member 
named  chairman  of  the  publicity  ing  1951  in  the, spirit  of  Heywood  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Nfr 
committee  of  that  city’s  Barnum  Broun,”  Guild  founder,  consists  of  York  Herald  Tribune  for  fi''* 
Festival  of  1952.  a  cash  prize  and  citation.  years. 

PUBLISHER  for  April  26.  19^2 


EDITOR 


First  and  foremost,  it  has  sought,  so  far  as  it  is 
able,  to  keep  the  American  people  calm  and  steady 
while  this  nation  is  engaged  in  an  epochal  ideological 
struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Too  many  of  our 
leaders,  who  shovdd  know  better,  seem  to  be  trying 
to  shout  us  into  a  war  which  nobody  wants.  But 
this  newspaper,  believing  that  the  policy  of  contain¬ 
ment  backed  by  adequate  force  offers  the  best  pros¬ 
pect  of  p>eace,  has  insisted  that  the  American  people 
must  keep  cool,  clear  heads  if  the  U.  S.  is  to  guide 
the  world  safely  through  this  long-drawn-out  crisis. 

As  part  and  parcel  of  that  policy,  it  has  sought 
to  contain  our  own  domestic  frenzy.  Too  many  of 
our  people,  terrified  by  the  Soviet  menace,  have 
been  trying  to  scuttle  our  civil  liberties,  as  though 
we  could  save  our  American  ways  of  life  by  abandon¬ 
ing  them.  But  The  Blade  is  convinced  that  this 
nation  needs  more  democracy,  not  less,  if  it  is  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  communism. 

For  this  reason,  it  has  vigorously  opposed 
McCarthy  ism  in  all  its  forms,  has  resisted  the  "gag 
rule”  which  the  trustees  mistakenly  tried  to  impose 
on  Ohio  State  University,  has  denounced  the  mili¬ 
tary  censorship  which  President  Truman  placed  on 
civilian  departments  of  the  Government. 

On  the  afiEirmative  side,  it  has  supported  a  host 
of  things.  It  has  battled  for  a  fair  employment 
practices  program  for  the  <^ity,  state,  and  nation;  it 
has  favor^  tetter  schools,  water  and  sewerage  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  airport  for  Toledo;  it  has  backed  the 
Ohio  Turnpike  and,  as  usual,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  It  has  always  been  against  every  kind  of 
hypocrisy,  bigotry,  and  prejudice. 

From  all  of  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
editorial  policies  of  the  Tol^o  Blade  are  essentially 
pragmatic.  They  are.  This  newspaper  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  putting  glittering  generalities  in  its  masthead 
or  in  the  clouds.  It  seeks  to  serve  the  public  interest 
by  grappling  with  each  public  problem  as  it  comes 
along,  guided  always  by  sound  principles,  high  ideals, 
and  a  free  and  open  mind. 


Inside  the  newspaper  office  the  men  who  handle 
the  editorial  page  and  policies  are  sometimes 
facetiously  referr^  to  as  the  "brains  department.” 
They  are  traditionally  assumed  to  live  in  an  ivory 
tower,  high  above  the  hurly-burly  of  the  workaday 
world,  ^me  people  even  wonder  if  the  editorial 
page  hasn’t  become  a  useless  appendage  of  the 
modern  newspaper. 

But  isn’t  it  through  the  editorial  policies  as  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  editorial  page  that  a  newspaper  rises 
above  the  status  of  a  soulless  corporation? 

In  this  country  we  take  great  pride  in  our  free 
press,  considering  it  essential  to  our  democratic 
processes.  But  what  is  a  newspaper  to  be  free  for? 
Simply  to  make  money?  Simply  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation?  Or  isn’t  it  obligated  to  expose  corrup¬ 
tion,  to  advance  good  causes,  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  people? 

Where  this  obligation  is  accepted,  the  editorial 
page  becomes  the  conscience  of  a  newspaper,  the  in¬ 
strument  through  which  it  seeks  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  what  its  publisher  and  editors,  its  repor¬ 
ters  and  deskmen  consider  to  be  the  right  direction. 

Certainly,  The  Blade  has  always  bwn  that  sort 
of  newspaper.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby,  it  has  fought  to  make  this  a  tetter  com¬ 
munity,  a  tetter  state,  a  tetter  country.  And  in 
tense,  troubled  times  Like  these  it  is  still  striving  to 
discharge  this  great  responsibility. 


SOCIAL  SEOJRITY 

Government  Has  Paid 
58  Billions  in  18  Years 

The  Federal  Government,  in  the  last  18  years,  has  paid  out 
$58,200,000,000  in  nearly  150  payment  programs,  the  Social  Security 
Committee  of  ANPA  reported.  The  report  follows: 

Since  our  report  one  year  ago,  »  *  ♦ 

legislation  was  enacted  by  Con-  sons  as  well  as  retired  workers 
gress  and  signed  by  the  President  over  65  years  old.  The  annual  cost 
Oct.  20,  1951,  as  a  part  of  the  was  estimated  at  $200,000,000,  but 
Tax  Increase  Law,  repealing  re-  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  say 
strictions  in  the  Federal  Social  Se-  the  program  could  be  financed 
curity  Act  forcing  the  states  to  from  surpluses  in  the  Social  Secu- 
keep  welfare  payments  secret.  As  rty  trust  fund  without  any  increase 
a  result,  five  states  have  already  in  contribution  rates.  The  legisla- 
complied  with  the  necessary  re-  tion  is  endorsed  by  Federal  Se- 
quirements  to  open  relief  rolls  to  curity  Administrator  Oscar  R. 
public  inspection,  legislation  is  cur-  Ewing. 


rently  pending  in  three  states  and 
indications  are  that  action  will  be 


Bill  S.  2639  and  H.  R.  6525 
would  increase  the  benefits  paid 


taken  in  at  least  three  additional  to  employes  of  the  railroads  under 


states  in  1953. 

Pending  Legislation 


the  Railroad  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Act,  who  have  always  en- 


As  usual,  a  number  of  bills  to  preferential  treatment  and 

amend  the  Social  Security  laws  have  been  paid  benefits  on  a  more 
have  been  introduced  since  Con-  ^"y  °**’®*' 

gress  returned  in  January  and  sev-  covered  by  the  Social  &curity 
eral  pieces  of  proposed  legislation  Laws.^  These  bills  would,  in  gen- 
affecting  the  Social  Security  pro-  increase  benefits  by  50%  in 

gram  are  actually  being  considered  already  highly  preferential  sys- 
by  Congress.  One  is  Bill  S.  2504  ^he  system  pays  solely  from 

by  Senator  Moody  (Mich.)  to  pro-  employer  taxes:  (1)  26  weeks  of 
vide  supplemental  Federal  benefit  unemployment  benefits;  (2)  26 
payments  under  State  Unemploy-  of  cash  sickness  benefits; 

ment  Insurance  Laws  to  workers  maternity  benefits  in  ap- 

eligible  for  state  unemployment  proximately  the  same  maximum 
benefits  in  any  state  where  the  f®ful  as  the  other  benefits,  but  at 
Governor  and  the  U.  S.  Secretary  140%— and  for  four  weeks  of  the 
of  Labor  find  substantial  unem-  maternity  period  at  210%  of  the 
ployment  during  the  national  emer-  regular  weekly  rate. 


gency.  Federal  benefits  would  add 
50%  to  the  regular  state  benefits. 


The  present  $25  maximum  week¬ 
ly  payment  for  unemployment  and 


While  this  bill  is  primarily  intro-  sickness  (computed  on  the  basis  of 
duced  to  deal  with  the  unemploy-  ?  benefit  days  per  week)  would  be 
ment  situation  among  automobile  iucreased  to  $37.50.  Maximum 
workers  in  Detroit,  it  could  provide  weekly  maternity  benefits  (com- 
the  entering  wedge  for  federaliza-  puted  on  7^  benefit  days  per  week) 
tion  of  the  unemployment  laws  would  be  increased  to  $52.50  and 
and  take  the  administration  of  1^®  additional  compensated  4 
these  laws  away  from  the  states  weeks  in  the  maternity  period  the 

The  ^nate  Finance  Committee 
on  April  3  voted  to  postpone  ac-  ^  • 

tion  indefinitely  on  the  Moody  Bill.  Higher  Railroad  Rates 

It  concluded  hearings  Feb.  22.  The  lu  the  railroad  system  benefits 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commit-  are  based  solely  on  the  total  base 
tee  is  still  holding  hearings.  year  wages  with  the  consequence 

In  the  meantime.  Social  Security  that  for  thousands  of  employees 
Commissioner  Altmeyer  is  advo-  regularly  employed  on  a  part-time 
caiing  expansion  of  the  program  basis  the  proposed  schedule  bor- 


to  cover  the  military. 

Free  Hospitalization 
Bill  S.  3001  by  Senators  Hum- 


ders  on  the  fantastic.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  is  illustrative  of  the  bene¬ 
fit  schedules  that  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  extra  payroll  clerks. 


Murray  small  town  station  agents,  extra 
(Mont  )  and  Bills  H  R.  7484  by  maintenance  men,  etc.: 

Dingell  (Mich.)  Md  H.  R.  Frequently,  benefit  increases  in 
7485  by  Rep.  Celler  (N.  Y.)  call  state  laws  are  accompanied  by  the 
for  up  to  60  days  of  free  hospitl-  tightening  of  disqualification — this 
ization  a  year  for  everyone  eligible 
for  insurance  benefits  under  the  Average 
S^ial  Security  program  Senator  weekly  Wage  ‘  Sickness  aSd“ 
Murray  and  Rep.  Dingell  m  a  joint  Base  Year  Unemployment 

statement  said  that  about  7,000,-  j  6  $15.00 

000  persons  would  be  eligible  for  jo!  17.50 

free  hospitalization  under  these  15.  20.00 

measures  including  widows  and  20.  22.50 

dependent  children  of  enrolled  per-  25.  25.00 


because  of  the  effect  of  higher 
benefits  on  the  work  incentive  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  coun¬ 
ter-balancing  penalties.  No  tight¬ 
ening  of  the  notoriously  weak 
disqualifications  in  the  existing 
Railroad  Act  is  provided  in  these 
bills. 

Since  the  railroads  pay  the  en¬ 
tire  bill,  any  added  costs  to  them 
will  ultimately  be  reflected  in  in¬ 
creased  passenger  and  freight  rates. 

Bills  Would  Set  Up  Federal  Con¬ 
tingency  Reserve  in  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance 

There  is  a  Bill  that  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  that  is  Bill  H.R. 
4133,  introduced  last  year,  which 
embodies  recommendations  made 
by  the  State  Administrators  in 
their  appearances  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  Moody-Dingell  bills.  In  es¬ 
sence,  Bill  H.R.  4133  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  foHowing: 

(1)  The  earmarking  of  all  of 
the  .3%  taxes  collected  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
and  the  sole  and  exclusive  devo¬ 
tion  of  these  earmarked  funds  for 
use  in  the  existing  program.  [The 
.3%  is  the  amount  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Tax  retained  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  for  Administra¬ 
tion  purposes!. 

(2)  The  creation  out  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  these  earmarked  revenues 
of  a  permanent  “contingency  re¬ 
serve”  from  which  states  with  in¬ 
adequate  trust  funds  could  secure 
interest-free  advances  to  make 
benefit  payments.  The  proposed 
“contingency  reserve”  is  essentially 
patterned  on  the  “George  Loan 
Fund”  which  expired  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  present  proposal  es¬ 
tablishes  machinery  for  assuring 
the  states’  repayment  of  any  ad¬ 
vances  obtained.  This  guarantees 
against  any  “milking”  of  the  “con¬ 
tingency  reserve.”  It  further  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  position  of  the  State 
Administrators  from  those  who 
seek  to  provide  Federal  grants  for 
State  benefit  payments  under  the 
misnomer  of  “Federal  re-ihsur- 
ance”; 

(3)  The  allocation  back  to  the 
trust  funds  of  the  respective  states 
(ratioed  on  size  of  covered  pay¬ 
rolls)  of  all  revenues  in  the  ear¬ 
marked  funds  not  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  and  for  the  creation  of  the 
“contingency  reserve.”  Excess 
amounts  thus  allocated  might  be 
used  by  the  states  either  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes  or  to  re¬ 
inforce  their  respective  trust  funds. 

We  urge  your  support  of  Bill 
;  H.R.  4133. 


Average 

Benefits  per  Week 

Weekly  Wage 

Sickness  and 

Regular 

4  Weeks 

in  Base  Year 

Unemployment 

Maternity 

Maternity 

$  6. 

$15.00 

$21.00 

$31.50 

10. 

17.50 

24.50 

36.75 

15. 

20.00 

28.00 

42.00 

20. 

22.50 

31.50 

47.75 

25. 

25.00 

35.00 

52.50 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  thfl 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  ocl 
Reduction  of  Non-Essential  Fed! 
eral  Expenditures  on  Federal  Pavl 
ments  to  Individuals  and  Grants-i 
in-Aid  to  States  and  Localities,  re¬ 
leased  in  March: 

The  Federal  Government,  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  1951,  made  payments  to 
individuals,  and  state  and  local 
governments  through  65  programs, 
exclusive  of  federal  payrolls,  in¬ 
terest,  procurement  of  goods  and 
services,  etc. 

In  18  years  since  1934  there 
have  been  nearly  150  of  these  fed¬ 
eral  payment  programs.  Some 
have  continued  with  little  change 
Some  have  expired.  Some  have 
gone  through  drastic  functional, 
organizational  and  titular  changes, 
but  continue. 

$58.2  Billions  in  18  Years 

The  18-year  total  of  these  pay¬ 
ments  was  $58.2  billion,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  overhead;  an  annual  aver¬ 
age  of  approximately  $314  bil¬ 
lion.  In  fiscal  year  1951,  ended 
June  30,  1951,  expenditures 

through  the  65  payment  programs 
totaled  upward  of  $5  billion. 

Over  the  18  years  expenditures 
through  federal  payment  programs 
to  individuals  totaled  more  than 
$42  billion,  an  annual  average  of 
more  than  $214  Billion;  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  totaled  more  than  $16  bil¬ 
lion,  an  annual  average  of  nearly 
$1  billion. 

$23.1  Billions  Since  War 

in  the  past  two  years  federal 
payments  to  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  have  been  totaling  more 
than  $214  billion  a  year,  or  about 
10  per  cent  of  all  state  and  local 
expenditures. 

Federal  program  payments  in 
eight  pre-war  years,  1934-1941, 
totaled  $24.7  billion.  In  five  war 
years,  1942-1946,  they  dropped  to 
$10.4  billion.  In  five  post-war 
years,  1947-1951,  they  jumped  to 
$23.1  billion. 

Of  the  $58.2  billion,  $43.2  bil¬ 
lion  went  through  domestic-civil¬ 
ian  programs,  including  Social  Se¬ 
curity;  $3  billion  went  through  na¬ 
tional  defense  programs,  including 
National  Guard,  defense  highways. 
State  Maritime  schools,  war-work¬ 
er  and  nurse  training,  relocation, 
war  housing  and  public  worlu, 
etc.;  and  approximately  $12  bil¬ 
lion  went  through  veterans’  pro¬ 
grams. 

No  major  changes  have  been 
made  in  any  of  the  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Laws  since 
our  last  report  and  no  additional 
states  have  enacted  laws  covering 
disability  benefits. 

A.  V.  Mn.LER,  Chairman 
James  E.  Chappell 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley 
Chester  C.  Gray 
Marshall  Field,  Jr. 

G.  L.  Mims 
John  R.  Reitemeyer 
C.  F.  Waite 
James  S.  Copley 
Robert  C.  Millar 
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The  Evening  Bulletin  The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 

Represented  Nationally  by  WARD-SRIFFITH  Co.,  Inc. 


The  Providence  Journal 


The 

'rovidei 

Sunda; 

Journs 


munity  affairs — reported  vigorously,  ob¬ 
jectively  and  interestingly. 

The  day-in,  day-out  working  of  this 
team  produces  first  class  newspapers  .  .  . 
the  type  that  make  best  seller  reading  in 
Rhode  Island — the  high  reader  interest, 
high  reader-influence  kind  of  papers  that 
mean  more  productive  mediums  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  For  effective,  economical  cov¬ 
erage  of  New  England's  Second  Largest 
market,  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
newspapers  are  an  operating  necessity 
. . .  recognized  for  many  years  among  the 
most  productive  newspapers  in  the 
country. 


VERY  DAY 


•mornings  in  I  he  rrovi- 
^  dence  Journal,  evenings  "in  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  and  Sundays  in  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Sunday  Journal — Rhode  Islanders 
get  complete,  accurate  and  unbiased 
coverage  of  news  and  special  features  . . . 
with  columns  of  helpful  information  for 
leading  a  fuller  life. 

A  top  team  of  reporters,  correspond¬ 
ents  and  editors  pool  their  talents  and 
knowledge  to  give  these  Rhode  Islanders 
e  realistic  picture  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  events,  as  well  as  state  and  com¬ 


Replace  DROSS  LOSSES 

...  by  using  the 

FEDERATED  MOR-TIN'^PLAN 


The  Federated  MOR-TIN  plan  replaces  your  dross  from 

Stereotype,  Linotype  or  Intertype,  Monotype  or  Ludlow, 
pt)und-for-pound  with  a  high-tin  adjusting  alloy. 

Here’s  how  the  MOR-TIN  plan  w'orks: 


We  ship  y«)u  a  dross  drum  ^gss  free  of  charge. 


You  store  your  dross  in  the  drum.  i;«5 
When  full  vou  ship  Federated’s  nearest 

dross  exchange  point  (there  arel 


Jacross  the  country). 

We  ship  you  in  return  MOK-TIN  metal 


equal  to  the  weight  of  the  dross  you  sent  us. 


You  pay  a 


small  charge  to  cover  the 


difference  between  the  value  of  the  dross 


and  that  of  the  new  MOR-TIN  correction  metal. 

Add  MOR-TIN  to  your  metal 

pound-for-pound  as  dross  is  removed,  and  .  .  . 

1.  Insure  sound,  close-grained  casts  which  print  with  hair¬ 

line  sharpness. 

2.  Eliminate  recasting. 

3.  Save  time. 

4.  Maintain  metal  inventory  at  a  constant  level. 

5.  Save  downtime  for  repairs  and  adjustments. 

For  more  information  on  the  MOR-TIN  plan,  talk  to  your 
Federated  salesman  on  his  next  call  or  write  Federated’s  Type 
Metal  Department.  For  type  metals  ...  for  Savaloy,  a  new  stick- 
type  flux,  or  Savemet,  the  dry  powder  flux  ...  see  Federated  first. 


American  Smalling  and  Refining  Company  •  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y- 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Recognition  of  923 
Marks  All-Time  High 


Despite  receipt  of  fewer  applications  for  ANPA  recognition  by 
advertising  agencies  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  agencies 
on  the  ANPA  list  continue  at  the  all  time  high  of  923. 


The  report. 

Since  May  1,  1951,  66  appli¬ 
cations  were  received  from  agen¬ 
cies  in  21  states,  a  decrease  of 
5  from  1951. 

During  the  past  year  44  agen¬ 
cies  were  added  to  the  list  and 
35  names  removed.  Removals 
were  for  the  following  reasons: 

13,  business  discontinued  —  no 
loss  to  creditors;  13,  failure  to 
meet  ANPA  requirements;  3, 
mergers — no  loss  to  creditors;  2, 
change  in  ownership — new  owners 
failed  to  qualify;  2,  firms  entered 
other  fields;  1,  newspaper  placing 
nil;  1,  failed — creditors  sustained 
a  loss.  Total,  35. 

In  the  1952  listing,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  66  applications 
received  and  the  44  granted  rep¬ 
resent  applications  withdrawn,  or 
placed  in  suspense  for  failure  to 
meet  ANPA  requirements  or  those 
refused  or  still  being  processed. 

Numerous  Inquiries 

While  the  actual  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  received  was  not  as  large 
as  in  preceding  years,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  has  received  an  unusually 
large  number  of  inquiries  as  to 
ANPA  requirements  for  recogni¬ 
tion  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  exceeds  the  interest  shown 
up  to  now. 

We  repeat  our  statement  of  a 
year  ago,  when  we  pointed  out 
that  size  has  no  bearing  on  eligi¬ 
bility  for  ANPA  recognition. 
There  are  many  small  agencies  on 
the  list  and  they  are  encouraged 
to  apply  for  recognition.  They 
must,  of  course,  meet  certain 
standards  and  be  of  interest  to  a 
fair  portion  of  ANPA  members 
and  not  merely  a  local  or  regional 
operation.  ANPA  recognition  is  a 
service  to  the  membership. 


Applications  received  during 

current  year  .  66 

Applications  incomplete,  car¬ 
ried  over  from  preceding 
year  .  5 

Total  .  71 

Granted  Recognition  .  44 

Recognition  Refused  .  5 

Applications  withdrawn  (ba¬ 
sically  for  inability  to  meet 

requirements)  .  1 

Applications  in  suspense  (fail¬ 
ure  to  meet  requirements  or 
supply  complete  informa¬ 
tion)  .  14 

Applications  currently  being 
processed .  7 

Total  .  71 


Analysis  of  current  financial  re- 


0  0* 

ports  of  advertising  agencies  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  ANPA  again  shows 
that  the  great  majority  are  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  Careful, 
conservative  operations,  with  alert¬ 
ness  against  losses  on  credits, 
prompt  collections  and  keeping 
overhead  costs  down  have  helped 
agencies  to  meet  current  condi¬ 
tions.  They  are  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  on  their  achievement. 

The  past  year  produced  many 
changes.  There  were  failures,  but 
of  ANPA  recognized  agencies, 
only  one  of  consequence.  In  that 
case  the  agency  had  not  been 
rated  for  credit  for  a  period  of  15 
months  prior  to  its  collapse.  Liqui¬ 
dations,  mergers  or  changes  in 
legal  entity  were  largely  due  to 
either  tax  problems  or  the  need 
for  consolidation  of  overhead  to 
meet  present  demands.  These 
changes  placed  upon  your  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  ANPA  staff  a  vast 
amount  of  detail  in  order  to  keep 
the  membership  fully  informed 
and  to  protect  their  interests  in 
matters  of  credit. 


Summary 

Applications  for  Recognition 

Received  .  65 

Application  for  Reinstatement 

of  Recognition  .  1 

Application  carried  over  from 
preceding  year  .  5 

Total  .  71 

Recognition  cancelled  .  35 

Recognition  transferred  .  28 

Changes  in  Credit  Ratings: 

(a)  Decreases  .  67 

(b)  Increases  .  54 

(c)  Other  Rating  Changes  8 


The  65  applications  and  one  re¬ 
quest  for  reinstatement  of  recogni¬ 
tion  received  during  the  past  year, 


are  from 
lows: 

agencies  located  as 

Calif.  .. 

8 

Mich . 

Conn.  . . 

1 

Minn . 

D.  C.  . . 

1 

Mo . 

Fla.  ... 

..  3 

N.  J . 

Ga . 

1 

N.  Y . 

111.  :... 

8 

Ohio  .... 

Iowa 

1 

Okla . 

Me.  ... 

1 

Pa . 

Md.  ... 

1 

Tenn . 

Mass.  . . 

1 

Texas  . . . . 

Today  the  list  of  recognized  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  contains  923 
names. 

WnxiAM  F.  ScHMicK,  chair¬ 
man. 
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Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 

supplies  these  unduplicated  values 
that  give  you  the  competitive 

advantages  you  want  today! 


WASHINGTON  report¬ 
ing  by  Arthur  Sears 
Henning,  Walter  Trohan,  Wil¬ 
lard  Edwards,  Philip  Dodd, 
Lawrence  Burd,  Joseph  Hearst, 
Robert  Young,  Philip  Warden, 
Lloyd  Norman,  John  Fisher, 
Edward  Moore  and  Leland  For¬ 
rester  who  consistently  deliver 
page  one  news  stories  your 
readers  can  get  nowhere  eke. 


FOREIGN  dispatches 
from  such  seasoned  cor- 
respondents  as  Larry  Rue, 
Gwen  Morgan,  Jules  Dubois, 
Henry  Wales,  Quentin  Pope. 
Walter  Simmons,  Arthur Veysey, 
Eugene  Griffin,  Percy  Wood,  and 
other  CTPS  reporters  stationed 
thruout  the  world  to  bring  you 
off-the-beaten  path  exclusives 
written  from  the  American  view¬ 
point. 


DOMESTIC  specials  by 
■irill  William  Fulton,  Chesly 
Manly,  Harold  Hutch- 
ings,  Joseph  Zullo, 
Vincent  Butler,  Seymour  Kor- 
man  and  others  who  from  New 
York,  California  and  other  key 
news  centers  cover  major  hap¬ 
penings  of  nation-wide  interest. 


MIDDLE  WEST 

coverage  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  own  out¬ 
standing  news  organization. 


FINANCIAL  news  by 
Philip  Hampson  and 
other  veteran  observers 
'Vhose  spot  news  and  searching 
’reports  of  finance  and  commerce 
will  build  extra  readership  for 
you. 


SPORTS  coverage  by 
Arch  Ward  and  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Number  One  sports 
staff,  which  includes 
such  recognized  sports  experts 
as  Edward  Burns,  Wilfrid 
Smith,  Charles  Bartlett,  Bob 
Becker,  Irving  Vaughan,  and  a 
host  of  other  byliners  known  to 
fans  everywhere. 


SPECIALISTS. 

Experts  in  specific  fields — 
Wayne  Thomis  (aviation),  Roy 
Gibbons  (science),  Richard  Orr 
(agriculture),  George  Hart¬ 
mann  (labor),  James  Doherty 
(crime),  Hal  Foust  (autos,  traf¬ 
fic,  highways)  and  others— pre¬ 
sent  fresh  authoritative  articles 
that  can  give  your  pages  high¬ 
est  reader  interest. 


FEATURES— sparkling,' 
unusual,  that  get  your 
newspaper  talked 
about,  by  Tom  Morrow, 
Clay  Gowran,  Harold  Smith 
and  other  gifted  writers  whose 
articles  now  get  the  attention  of 
millions  of  readers. 


PERSONALIZED  SERVICE! 

Another  important  "ex¬ 
tra”  which  CTPS  provides 
is  its  personalized  service. 
When  you  want  more  details 
on  a  story,  CTPS  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  develop  them  for 
you.  Only  CTPS  is  equipped 
to  give  this  type  of  person¬ 
alized,  unduplicated  ser¬ 
vice.  No  matter  what  your 
present  news  sources  are, 
this  is  a  unique  set-up 
about  which  you  will 
want  more  details. 

Ask  about  it. 


To  help  you  meet  your 
competition  today,  CTPS  ofTers 
these  and  other  plus  values  to 
build  reader  interest  and 
circulation.  At  home  and  abroad 
CTPS  is  ready  to  deliver  to  you 
wire  reports  and  specialized 
coverage  that  no  other  presa 
service  delivers.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for 
quotation  of  cost  today. 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11  •  News  Building,  220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  1 7 


Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 
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In  the  Spring  of  1951,  the  New  York  University 
Workshop  on  the  Cartoon  Narrative  undertook  this 
extensive  study  on  a  research  grant  from  Puck-The 
Comic  Weekly. 

Design  and  supervision  of  the  study,  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  its  findings,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
C.  Wright  Mills,  an  eminent  member  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  faculty  in  sociology  at  Columbia  University. 
The  drawing  of  the  sample,  and  the  field  interview¬ 
ing  were  entrusted  to  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

One  gratifying  result  of  this  study  is  the  docu- 


(Booklet  12"  X  9") 


affecting  other 
metropolitan  region... 

mentation  of  the  phenomenal  impact  of  Sunday 
Comics.  It  helps  to  explain  why  America’s  most 
sagacious  advertisers,  including  many  of  the  best 
sellers  in  their  fields,  continue  their  consistent  use 
of  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly  and  Sunday  Comics. 

Highlights  of  the  results,  which  are  as  valid  as 
the  most  rigorous  standards  of  research  technique 
can  make  them,  are  now  ready  for  release  in  the 
35-page  booklet  pictured  below. 

Write  now  to :  Puck— The  Comic  W’eekly,  63  Vesey 
Street,  New  York  7,  New  York. 

Included  are : 

Media  Habits 

How  TV  Affects  Media  Habits 
Time  Spent  on  Media 
How  Education  Affects  Media  Habits 
Patterns  of  Exposure  to  Mass  Media  on  Sundays 
TV  Media  Quiz 

A  detailing  of  some  of  the  19  chapters  that  com¬ 
prise  the  complete  report  of  more  than  400  pages. 


THE  COMIC  WEEKIY 

Th»  Only  NATIONAL  Comic  Wookly  —  A  Hoarfl  Publiealion 
M  Votty  Sf.,  N.  Y.,  Hoars!  Bldg.,  Chicago.  1207  Hoars!  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Professor  C.  Wright  Mills 
of  Columbio  University: 

“I  should  like  to  express  publicly  my  appreciation 
to  the  people  of  PUCK  who,  after  making:  their 
problem  clear  to  us,  withdrew  and  left  us  alone  to 
work  it  out  as  we  wanted.  They’ve  never  tried  to  tell 
us  how  to  do  research.  For  this  unhampered  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  find  out  more  about  the  mass  media  as  a 
force  in  American  life,  I  am  grateful  to  them.” 


Professor  Harvey  Zorbaugh 
of  New  York  University: 

“Eighty  percent  of  adult  Americans  read  comics, 
as  do  ninety  percent  of  their  children.  The  popular¬ 
ity  of  its  entertainment  content  continues  to  grow. 
Its  effectiveness  is  rapidly  increasing  the  variety 
of  communication  uses  to  which  it  is  being  put.” 


yoUAA,  ffft. 
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J-EDUCATION 

40  T-Schools 
Now  on  ACEJ 
Accredited  List 

The  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  now  recog¬ 
nizes  40  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  in  the  United  States, 
the  AN  PA  Committee  on  Schools 
of  Journalism  reported  this  week. 
Though  there  is  some  concern  over 
the  future  of  the  entire  profes¬ 
sional  school  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Council  is  continuing 
and  expanding  its  operations,  the 
Committee  report  indicated.  Text 
of  the  report  follows: 

1.  Forty  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  in  the  United 
States  offering  courses  of  study 
leading  to  a  degree  have  now  been 
accredited  by  the  A.C.E.J. 

“This  objective  evaluation  of 
professional  schools  in  the  field 
of  journalism”,  says  Accrediting 
Committee  Chairman  Dr.  Norval 
Neil  Luxon  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  “marks  the  most  significant 
step  forward  in  education  for 
journalism  since  the  founding  of 
the  first  school  of  journalism.” 

2.  The  A.C.E.J.  has  been  com¬ 
posed  of  five  heads  of  schools  of 
journalism  and  representatives  of 
the  following  five  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations: 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 

American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

I  National  Editorial  .Association. 

Other  Organizations  Invited 

Three  additional  organizations, 
representing  major  employers  of 
journalism  graduates,  have  been 
invited  to  become  Council  mem¬ 
bers. 

If  they  accept  the  invitation, 
three  directors  of  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  will  also  be  added  to  the 
Council. 

Council  Advisory  Committee 

3.  Advisory  Committee. 

An  advisory  committee  to  the 
Council  was  established,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  associations: 

i  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 

1  tives  Association. 

International  Circulation  Mana- 
]  gers  Association. 

National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association. 

Association  of  Business  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

4.  Employer  appraisal  program. 

The  program  of  evaluation  of 

1  journalism  graduates  by  their 
I  employers  was  continued  as  a 
means  of  giving  journalism  schools 
I  a  means  of  checking  the  perform- 
j  ance  of  their  graduates. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
1  program  of  its  kind  by  any  pro- 
'  fcssional  schools.  Now  in  opera¬ 


tion  for  five  years,  the  data  be 
comes  more  significant  each  year 
Dr.  Earl  English,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  o! 
journalism,  developed  and  per 
fccted  the  plan  and  directs  the 
annual  survey. 

5.  Journalism  in  Junior  Cot- 
leges. 

A  study  of  journalism  teaching 
in  junior  colleges  has  been  made 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Dear 
Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  Medil! 
School  of  Journalism  at  Northi 
western  University. 

A  preliminary  report  shows  tha; 
about  350  junior  colleges  are  of¬ 
fering  some  work  in  journalisrr 
with  a  few  of  them  providing 
courses  which  they  indicate  should 
prepare  junior  college  graduat^ 
for  journalism  jobs. 

A  final  report  on  the  study  wa^ 
made  at  the  A.C.E.J.  meetinf 
April  20. 

6.  Report  by  Dr.  Luxon. 

The  S.N.P.A.  printed  and  div 
tributed  in  January,  1952,  a  com 
plete  report  on  the  Accrediting 
program  of  the  A.C.E.J.  prepared 
by  Dr.  Luxon,  chairman  of  the 
accrediting  committee. 

The  lead  article  in  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  for  March  15,  1952,  en¬ 
titled  “Education  for  Journalism' 
was  written  by  Dr.  Luxon.  Higher 
Education  is  published  twice  a 
month  by  the  Higher  Educatioc 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Eduo- 
tion,  a  division  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  The  5-page  ar 
tide  succinctly  tells  the  story  of 
education  for  journalism  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  and  universities. 

7.  Faculty  Refresher  Internship 

A  committee  headed  by  Prof 

Leslie  G.  Moeller,  director  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  handled  the  placement  o! 
eight  teachers  of  journalism  on 
daily  newspaprers  for  the  Summer 
of  1951. 

The  future  of  journalism  ac 
creditation  and  accreditation  of 
all  other  professional  programs  b 
a  matter  of  concern  because  the 
National  Commission  on  Accredit¬ 
ing  has  under  way  a  study  of 
present  accrediting  practices  in 
American  colleges  and  universities 

Pending  a  decision  by  the  seven 
educational  associations  holding 
membership  in  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting  the 
A.C.E.J.  has  temporarily  post" 
poned  its  plans  for  revisiting 
accredited  schools  next  year.  1> 
is  hoped  that  an  agreement  on 
accred  iting  agencies  will  he 
reached  during  the  1952-19.'^ 
academic  year. 

Representatives  of  the  A.C.E-1 
appeared  before  the  Commission 
at  its  invitation  March  31,  1951- 
and  the  President  of  A.C.E.J.  out-  j 
lined  the  desirability  from  the 
standpoint  of  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  continuing  the  accredit¬ 
ing  program. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  Chairman 
Peyton  Anderson 
Walter  Annenberg 
J.  D.  Funk 
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The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  an  outstanding 
reputation  among  new'spaper  mechanical 
men,  publishers,  advertisers  and  agencies  for 
the  excellence  of  its  printing,  both  black  and 
w'hite  and  R.O.P.  color.  Close  team  work  by 
all  departments,  constant  improvement  of 
equipment  and  progressive  methods  are  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Direct  pressure  stereotype  matrix  molding 
has  been  recognized  for  nearly  15  years  at 
the  Journal  as  one  of  the  key  steps  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  final  printed  results.  So  we 
were  naturally  pleased  and  proud  when  their 
desire  for  the  latest  in  equipment  led 
them  to  choose  the  1, ()()()  Ton  Lake  Erie 
DIRECTOMAT  for  this  important  job  in 
their  plant. 

•  More  Lake  Erie  DIRECTOMAT 
direct  pressure  Matrix  Molding 
Presses  are  in  use  today  than 
all  other  makes  combined. 


LAKE  ERIE 
ENGINEERING  CORP 

Gtnerul  Offices  and  {slant; 

508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17.  N.Y. 


This  Lake  Erie  1 ,000  Ton  DIRECTOMAT  Steret)type  Matrix 
Molding  Press  in  operation  atTheMilwaukeeJournal  features : 


Compact  streamlined  design: 
70*  X  72"  floor  space.  Only 
5'  5*  high. 

.54*  X  26*  work  area  (will  take 
dt)uble-page  spread). 

Oversize  29*  diameter  ram. 
Fingertip  pushbutton  controls. 
Independent  high  and  low 
pressure  controls  with 
precision  electric  timing. 


I  Automatic  "two-stage” 
molding  with  adjustable 
speed  of  pressure 
build-up. 

I  Precision  top  and  bottom 
platen  temperature 
controls. 

I  Vacuum  system  for  faster, 
more  uniform  drying  of 
color  mats. 


DIRECTOMATS  have  been  chosen  for  stereotype  matrix 
molding  in  a  good  many  top-flight  newspaper  plants.  It 
costs  nothing  to  lonk  at  the  evidence,  so  please  write  us  and 
ask  for  Bulletin  .549. 


At  the  right  is  a  1,000  Ton  Lake  Erie  DIRECTOMAT 
equipped  for  double-sided  operation  as  just  c»)mpleted 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — 
3,500  designs  from  5  to  23,0(M)  tons  capac¬ 
ity — stereotype  molding... plastics  molding 
...laminating. ..die  sinking... metal  working 
...forging. ..metal  extrusion... waste  wood 
and  plywood... rubber  vulcanizing. 

LAKE  ERIE  ® 

DIRECTOMAT  ® 


LAKE  ERIE 

-ENGINEERING  CORP. 
BUFFALO.  NY  U.S.A. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Installs  a  1,000  Ton 
LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 


From  where  I  sit 
J>y  Joe  Marsh 


Whitey  Sure 
"Rang  the  Bell" 

Telephone  woke  me  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  last  Friday  night  about  eleven- 
thirty.  “This  is  Whitey  Fisher  out  on 
River  Road,”  says  a  voice.  “I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  I  like 
this  week’s  Clarion” 

“Thanks,  but  why  call  to  tell  me  at 
this  time  of  night?”  “Simple”  he 
says,  “your  paper  boy  just  delivered 
it  a  short  while  ago.  Been  waiting  for 
it  all  evening.” 

Next  day,  Buzzy  Wilson  tells  me  he 
delivered  Whitey ’s  paper  that  late 
because  he  stayed  in  town  for  the 
high  school  dance — thinking  it  would 
be  O.K.  to  drop  it  off  on  his  way  home. 

From  where  I  sit,  I  can’t  blame 
Whitey  for  his  little  joke.  He  was  just 
reminding  me  we  owe  other  people  the 
same  consideration  we  expect  from 
them.  Since  Tm  always  talking  about 
respecting  the  other  fellow’s  rights — 
including  his  right  to  enjoy  a  friendly 
glass  of  beer  if  he  chooses,  it  was  only 
fair  that  Whitey  should  “wake  me 
up”  to  his  right  to  get  his  copy  of  the 
Clarion  when  he  expects  it — on  time. 
Thanks  again,  Whitey! 


Copyright,  1952,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


Reporter  Gets 
Around  Easily 
In  Soviet  Gktrb 

Oi  l  KOI  I  —  Kesi(.lent^  of  this  in¬ 
dustrial  city  are  unusually  com¬ 
placent  over  the  threat  to  their 
security.  Detroit  reporters  have 
found. 

A  surprise  air  raid  test  on  the 
city  brought  only  mild  reaction 
and  only  one  Detroiter  in  .^0  chal¬ 
lenged  a  “Russian  soldier"  who 
walked  around  restricted  points  in 
the  area. 

I  he  “Russian  soldier”  was  Jack 
Schermerhorn.  a  Odroit  Iree 
reporter. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn,  dressed  in  a 
near-accurate  copy  of  a  uniform 
of  a  Soviet  major,  visited  the  USD 
and  Selfridge  Field  Air  Base,  and 
dropped  into  a  hardware  store 
near  the  base  to  buy  dynamite. 

•At  Selfridge  Field  he  ran  into 
some  difficulty.  He  was  slapped 
in  the  guard  house.  So  was  Pho¬ 
tographer  Tony  Spina  who  took 
candid  pictures  of  the  “Russian" 
making  his  rounds. 

Dynamite?  Over  There! 

But  in  his  attempt  to  buy  dyna¬ 
mite,  Mr.  Schermerhorn  was  told 
regretfully  by  the  store  owner  that 
he  “had  none  on  hand.”  The  vend¬ 
or  directed  the  reporter  to  a  gun 
shop  nearby  where  he  felt  sure 
“you  could  pick  up  a  couple  of 
sticks." 

At  Self  ridge,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Air  Police  insisted 
on  destroying  the  negatives  of  pic¬ 
tures  taken  near  the  base,  but  the 
commanding  officer.  C'ol.  F.rnest  J. 
White,  saved  them. 

It  took  some  tall  explaining  and 
a  call  to  the  city  desk  to  spring 
the  pair  from  the  guard  house. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  had  little 
difficulty  hitching  rides.  Only  one 
driver  inquired  as  to  what  kind 
of  a  uniform  he  was  wearing  and 
he  expressed  only  mild  surprise 
when  told  it  was  a  Russian  outfit. 

At  the  USO  Mr.  .Schermerhorn 
played  pingpong  with  a  hostess, 
sipped  coffee  and  ate  doughnuts. 

“1  couldn't  help  but  feel  1  was 
resented  by  the  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen  there,"  Schermerhorn 
reported,  “but  nobody  tried  to 
throw  me  out." 

Directions  Given 

With  a  map  in  his  hands,  the 
reporter  stopped  several  Detroiters 
on  the  street  and  asked  them  the 
route  to  several  strategic  and  vital 
control  areas. 

One  middle-aged  man  tried 
earnestly  to  give  him  directions  to 
the  Tank  Arsenal  and  added:  “Just 
ask  any  policeman,  he'll  direct 
you." 

Others  told  him  the  shortest 
route  to  the  Detroit  -  Windsor 
(Ont.)  tunnel  and  the  location  of 
its  main  plant  which  controls  the 
traffic  operation  under  the  river. 

In  the  air  raid  tests.  Reporter 
Norman  Kenyon  of  the  Free  Press 
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I'o  the  guardhouse  goes  Jack 
Schermerhorn,  at  right,  posing  as 
a  Soviet  army  major  on  visit  to 
air  base. 

found  it  difficult  to  get  any  reac¬ 
tion  from  Detroiters  at  all.  The 
sirens  wailed  at  noon,  but  office 
girls  and  business  men  hustled 
along  the  street  paying  scant  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ruckus. 

■ 

4  Newsmen  Turned 
Politicians  to  Talk 

Four  newsmen  now  holding 
public  office  —  two  Republicans 
and  two  Democrats — will  tell  how  | 
it  feels  to  jump  from  the  report¬ 
er's  to  the  politician's  side  of  the 
fence  at  the  Spring  dinner  and 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
the  Silurians,  composed  of  veter¬ 
an  New  York  C  ity  newsmen.  May 
12  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
(  lub.  I 

Ihe  speakers  will  be  U.  S. 
-Senator  Fred  Seaton  (Neb.),  State 
Senator  George  Metcalf  of  Au¬ 
burn.  N.  Y.:  Representative  l.eo 
W.  O'Brien,  INS  Albany  corre¬ 
spondent  recently  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  Representative  Mike 
Monroney  (Okla. ). 

The  I.  i  n  c  o  I  n  (Red  Apple) 
Award  for  the  best  reportorial 
work  by  a  student  of  the  C  olum¬ 
bia  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  will  be  made  that  evening.  I 

■  I, 

Lamb  Opens  Office 

Edward  Lamb  Enterprises.  Inc., 
including  the  Erie  (Pa.)  DisiHitch, 
has  opened  New  York  offices  at 
Suite  2.^0,  Hotel  Barclay,  under  ' 

the  managership  of  Bernard  H.  j 

Pelzer.  Jr.  1 
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of  New  England 

•  The  Spearhead  af  the  Six  New  England  States 

•  One  of  New  England's  Most  Important  Markets 

•  The  Leading  Wholesale  Center  of  Connecticut 

•  2nd  Largest  Freight  Terminol  in  America 

•  aiuL  iha,  hojm.  0$,  ihsL  fiaqiiiaJL,  Iha,  daihj,  papah, 
ihaL  MachstA.  nwJUL  ihan.  Vs  mUlion,  (^nnadtkuL  buipthA, 
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A  NEW  5  KW  UHF  TRANSMITTER 


UHF  TRANSMITTER  BROCHURE 

Send  for  the  complete  story  on  this  ncr; 
transmitter  development.  If  you  are 
considering  UHF  transmission  this  is 
the  story  you  will  profit  by. 

Write  Dept.  EPU 


COMBINED  VISUAL 
AND  AURAL  EXCITER 


Center  frequency  stobillintlen  is  molnloined 
threugh  the  empleyment  of  n  combined 
visual  and  aural  exciter.  One  crystal  centrals 
the  center  frequency  of  both  the  aural  and 
visual  traasmitters.  The  4.S  megacycle  differ¬ 
ence  frequency  is  thus  maintained  to  pesitive 
accuracy.  This  Du  Mont  development  results 
in  dean,  simple  circuitry  that  means  easier 
maintencmce,  treuble-frM  operation. 


LOW  DRIVING 
;  j  POWER 


^  The  phenomenal  gain  of  the  Klystron  ompli- 
fior  requires  only  nominal  driving  power.  Tht 
driver  unit  is  a  simple,  low-maintenontr 
unit  employing  few  lubes.  Utmost  dependa¬ 
bility  and  performance  are  raallied  erltii 
this  design. 


Representing  a  culmination  of  extensive  research  and  development  by  Du  Mont, 
this  new  UHF  transmitter  now  makes  possible  UHF  transmission  at  the  price  of  VHF. 
In  addition,  the  simplicity  of  circuitry  employed  in  this  new  transmitter  provides 
top  dependability  and  performance,  along  with  lowest  maintenance  costs. 

Through  the  use  of  the  Du  Mont  5  KW  UHF  Transmitter,  it  is  possible 
for  the  UHF  broadcaster  to  go  on  the  air  with  an  ERP  of  100  KW  or  greater. 

All  the  inherent  limitations  of  UHF  transmission  as  to  cost,  maintenance  and  operation 
have  been  eliminated  in  this  newest  product  of  Du  Mont  engineering  skill. 


The  exciter  and  driver  units  incorporated  in  the  Du  Mont  5  KW  UHF 
Transmitter  provide  for  future  expansion  to  higher  powers.  The  driver 
provides  many  times  greater  power  than  required  by  the  5  KW  Klystron. 
For  future  expansion  it  is  necessary  only  to  change  the  power  amplifiers, 
utilizing  the  original  exciter  and  driver  with  no  modifications. 


TELEVISION  TRANSMITTER  DIVISION 

ALLEN  B.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
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FEATURES  WITH  A  PURPOSE 

QUIZ  HALL 

By 

Wilton  E.  Holl 

This  is  a  6  times  per  week,  multiple  choice  quiz.  It  is  a 
challenging  “participation  feature”  for  the  entire  family. 

2  column  width  by  3 Vi"  deep.  Used  by  High  School  teach¬ 
ers  to  get  student  attention  to  the  daily  paper.  Has  a  whole¬ 
some  free-enterprise  motif. 

QUIZ  HALL  challenges  both  the  scholar  and  the  average 
reader. 

Truly,  A  Feature  With  A  Purpose. 

ALTAR  STAIRS 

By 

Dr.  John  Marvin  Rost,  D.D. 

A  7  times  per  week  feature  that  packs  a  500  word  sermon 
into  a  150  word  sermonette. 

Dr.  Rast’s  beautiful  style  and  talented  faculty  of  putting 
pungent  religious  meditation  in  a  few  words,  makes  this  a 
popular  feature. 

One  column  by  3 Vi"  deep. 

Truly,  A  Feature  With  A  Purpose. 


SCIENCE  FAX 

By 

Dr.  R.  Milton  Corleton 

Either  a  3  times  or  a  6  times  per  week  NEW  and  entirely 
different  science  feature. 

By  the  author  of  the  popular  “GARDEN  FAX”  feature. 

This  New  science  feature  covers  the  entire  field  of  science 
and  is  prepared  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  George  W.  Crane, 
author  of  the  famous  WORRY  CLINIC  feature. 

Truly,  A  Feature  With  A  Purpose. 


THE  WORRY  CLINIC 

By 

Dr:  George  W.  Crone,  Ph.D.  M.D. 

A  6  times  per  week  medico-psychological  feature. 

It  touches  intimately  every  member  of  the  family  plus  the 
business  and  professional  fields  of  endeavor. 

Dr.  Crane  has  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  original  minds 
in  the  field  of  science.  Few  persons  in  public  life  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  mail,  attention  and  popular  acclaim. 

This  feature  has  definite  public  relations  value  to  the  asset 
side  of  your  balance  sheet. 

Truly,  A  Feature  With  A  Purpose. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR 
RATES  AND  SAMPLES 

THE  HOPKIIIS  SmiCATE,  INC. 

.'520  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO  (11) 
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Conditional  Privilege 
RequiresReasonableCare 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

Under  the  heading,  “Bribe  Of-  or  even  that  there  were  reasoo- 
fer  Reported  in  Fight  for  Contract  able  grounds  for  believing  it  to  bt 
on  Parking  Meters,”  the  Philadel-  true.  Nor  is  there  anything  to 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  published  a  show  that  the  attorney's  statement 
story  of  the  political  activity  of  a  was  investigated, 
parking  meter  company  in  that  “There  is  no  basis  whatever  fot 
city.  the  statement  in  the  article  that  i 

The  consequent  lil)el  action  end-  story  concerning  the  Mati  Hari  of 
ed  in  a  judgment  for  $10,000  the  parking  meters  was  being  gen- 
against  the  Bulletin  that  a  few  erally  circulated  in  City  Hall." 
weeks  ago  was  affirmed  on  appeal  “An  article  such  as  this,”  coo 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn-  eluded  the  court,  “must  present 
sylvania.  the  truth  and  present  it  in  a  fair 

Immediately  below  this  headline  and  just  way  if  it  is  to  avoid  the 
was  the  picture  of  the  plaintiff  in  stigma  of  li^l.  This  the  Bulletin 
this  action  sitting  on  a  table  on  failed  to  do.” 
which  were  two  parking  meters.  In  an  earlier  decision,  the  Penn 
Below  the  picture,  “Miss  Alice  sylvania  court  said:  “Want  of 
Morgan,  vicepresident  of  a  park-  reasonable  care  and  diligence  to 
ing  meter  sales  firm  displays  meter  ascertain  the  truth  before  giving 
devices  for  which  she  is  seeking  currency  to  an  untrue  communica- 
city  contract.  Stories  of  high-  tion,  will  destroy  the  privilege." 
pressure  methods,  large  rolls  of  Kule  Favors  Paper 

currency  waiting  for  a  taker  and 

even  of  a  woman  known  as  Matt  by  that  same 

Han  of  the  parking  meters  have  ^  J  „ 

been  circulated  in  City  Hall  Md  ,he  5cr«/im/i  (Pa.)  Republican. 
have  reached  the  ears  of  state  qj  j^e  law  governing  the  <fc 

°  fense  of  qualified  privilege  inter- 

Not  a  Proper  Allusion  posed  by  the  newspaper  in  its  de- 

A  reporter  found  the  reference  fense,  the  court  said,  “The  burden 

to  this  woman  as  “The  Mati  Hari  is  upon  the  publisher  in  the  first 
of  the  parking  meter  deals,”  among  instance  to  establish  the  existence 
the  reports  of  a  deputy  attorney  of  the  privileged  occasion.  When 
general  in  relation  to  the  mu-  the  existence  of  the  privileged  oc- 
nicipal  affairs  of  that  city,  having  casion  is  established  the  burden  b 
been  made  to  him  by  a  local  at-  upon  the  person  claiming  to  have 
tomey.  b^n  libeled  to  prove  that  he  has 

The  trial  court  had  held  that  been  abused  by  the  use  of  the  oc- 

because  of  the  public  concern  over  casion  for  an  improper  purpose  or 
the  affairs  of  the  city  at  that  time,  by  lack  of  belief  or  grounds  for 
the  occasion  was  one  in  which  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  is  said." 
newspaper  comment  was  condi-  “Xhe  occasion  for  the  pubiica 
tionally  privileged  but  that  this  tion,  to  wit,  the  report  of  a  polit- 
Mata  Hari”  allusion  was  without  ical  meeting  of  interest  to  the  pub 
reasonable  or  proper  cause  and  lie,”  said  the  court,  “was  a  priv- 
not  made  in  a  proper  manner.  ileged  occasion  and  the  publicatioo 
“A  communication  to  be  priv-  was  made  from  a  proper  motivf 
ileged,”  said  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  a  proper  manner.” 
in  affirming  the  judgment,  “must  ■ 

be  made  upon  a  proper  occasion,  n  wt  v  a 

from  a  proper  motive  and  must  be  J  NegiO  JOUmaUStS 
based  upon  a  reasonable  or  prob-  Get  School  Citations 
able  cause.  When  so  made  in  Jefferson  Ciry,  Mo.  ■ —  Thrw 
good  faith  the  law  does  not  imply  ^egro  journalists  who  have  db- 
malice  from  the  communication  tinguished  themselves  in  serviuf 
itself,  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  public  and  in  improving  huinaii 
,  relations  will  be  honored  by  the 

Investigation  Doubted  Lincoln  University  School  of  Jour- 

“That  the  newspaper  did  not  nalism  at  a  program  on  the  campus 
have  a  reasonable  and  probable  April  25. 

cause  to  refer  to  this  woman,  even  The  three  who  are  to  receive 
indirectly,  as  Mati  Hari  is  appar-  the  “Citation  of  Merit  in  Journal- 
ent.  That  information  was  gained  ism”  were  selected  by  the  Journal- 
only  from  a  report  which  merely  ism  faculty.  They  are:  Carl  Mur- 
noted  that  an  attorney  had  so  phy,  president,  Afro-American, 
stated  to  an  investigator  and  that  Baltimore,  Md.;  Carl  T,  Rowan, 
report  was  made  six  months  prior  staff  writer,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
to  the  publication  of  the  article.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and  Gcorgt 
“There  is  nothing  to  show  that  S.  Schuyler,  associate  editor,  tht 
the  statement  was  based  on  facts  Courier,  New  York  City. 
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In  the  Athens  of  the  South 
H's  Goss  Headliners  for  the 

Evening  ']{ 

Hi 

TbENASHYlLLEiENNESSEAN  f 

Morning  *  Sunday  '  y 


units;  two  pairs  of  Uni-Flow  folders  and  four 
color  cylinders.  Plus-features,  inherent  in  Goss 
Presses,  include:  full  range  color  flexibility; 
Tension  Plate  Lock-up;  continuous  ink  feed 
system;  fingertip  Colortrol;  fully  enclosed 
automatic  lubrication;  preloaded  cylinder  and 
form  roller  bearings;  enclosed  oil-tight  folding 
motion;  and  streamlined  styling. 


Nashville,  Tennessee,  with  its  ten  colleges  and 
universities  is  justly  likened  to  ancient  Athens 
as  a  seat  of  learning.  But,  unlike  Athens,  Nash¬ 
ville  is  also  an  important  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  center. 

Covering  the  news  in  so  diversified  a  city  calls 
for  a  versatile,  fast  moving  publishing  organ¬ 
ization  —  and  Nashville  has  it  in  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  The  Nashville  Tennessean. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 

Cost  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  Errgland 


These  outstanding  newspapersr — like  so  many 
others  —  are  printed  on  Goss  Presses.  In  this 
case  the  installation  consists  of  12  Headliner 


TRAFFIC 

War,  Strikes,  Higher 
Rates  Hit  Transport 

The  Korean  conflict,  strikes  in  railroad  and  steamship  services 
and  increasing  freight  charges  caused  concern  for  newspapers  as 
users  of  transportation,  the  Traffic  Department  of  the  ANPA  pointed 
out  in  its  annual  report,  which  follows: 

Transportation  problems  af-  *  ♦  * 

fecting  the  newspaper  publishing  are  working  closely  with  the 
business  during  the  past  year  were  A.A.R.  and  various  Regional  Ship- 
many  and  complex.  The  continu-  per  Advisory  Boards  in  urging 
ation  of  the  Korean  conflict,  O.D.M.  to  allocate  sufficient  steel 
strikes  in  both  railroad  and  steam-  to  the  railroads  to  enable  them  to 
ship  services,  and  steadily  advanc-  reach  their  target  volume  of  10,000 
ing  freight  charges  applying  to  all  cars  per  month  during  the  next 
types  of  commodities,  placed  un-  18  months. 

due  burdens  on  the  users  of  trans-  The  car  supply  situation  has  not 
portation.  The  facilities  of  the  reached  normalcy  and  constant 
Traffic  Department  were  taxed  in  year  round  checking  is  necessary  to 
coping  with  these  situations.  Our  make  certain  that  the  needs  of  the 
activities  ranged  from  preparing  newspaper  publishing  business  are 
and  conducting  cases  before  the  fully  met. 

I.C.C.  and  several  State  Commis-  Railroads 

sions  to  the  collection  of  ille^lly  Rising  material  costs  and  wage 
assessed  transportation  taxes.  Res-  ^^^reases  have  been  responsible 
ume  of  our  more  important  ac-  ^  continued  upward  trend  in 
ivities  follows.  freight  and  passenger  rates  and 

Boxcars  for  Newsprint  charges  on  both  U.  S.  and  Cana- 

Close  check  was  kept  on  both  dian  Railroads.  The  I.C.C.,  after 
the  .American  and  Canadian  Rail-  hearing  the  petition  of  the  Ameri- 
roads  to  insure  a  sufficient  number  can  railroads  for  an  increase  of 
of  boxcars  to  provide  uninterrupt-  15%  in  freight  rates  and  charges, 
ed  newsprint  production  through-  finally  decided  Ex  Parte  175  by 
out  the  past  year.  Railroads  of  granting  them  increases  of  9% 
both  countries  fully  met  all  re-  and  6%  respectively,  effective 
quirements.  The  period  following  Aug.  28,  1951,  to  expire  Feb.  9, 
the  last  annual  meeting  produced  1953.  Rates  on  newsprint,  origi- 
fewer  critical  situations  than  had  nating  in  the  U.  S.,  were  included, 
previously  developed.  An  increase  and  as  has  been  customary  the 
in  the  number  of  boxcars  available  international  rates  on  newsprint 
for  distribution  in  the  U.  S.  and  from  Canada  to  U.  S.  points  were 
a  fairly  mild  Canadian  winter  also  increased  with  the  approval 
helped  materially.  The  return  of  of  the  Board  of  Transport  Com- 
Canadian  boxes  to  home  roads  so  missioners.  The  ANPA  filed  a 
improved  during  the  latter  part  Verified  Statement  with  the  I.C.C., 
of  Ae  year  that  the  Car  Ser^ce  opposing  the  full  15%  sought  by 
Division  of  the  A.A.R.  cancelled  the  carriers.  The  strategy  of  the 
its  CSO  No.  76  Dec.  15th.  Regu-  American  carriers  is  indicated  by 
lar  car  service  regulations  now  the  fact  that  on  Oct.  19,  1951  they 
apply  allowing  boxcars  to  be  again  petitioned  the  I.C.C.  to  re¬ 
loaded  in  the  direction  of  Canada,  consider  its  decision  in  Ex  Parte 
rather  than  requiring  return  empty,  175,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 

If  the  U.  S.  carriers’  car  build-  entitled  to  the  entire  15%  re- 
ing  program  can  be  achieved  on  quested  in  March,  without  a  time 
schedule,  it  will  help  the  quick  limitation.  The  ANPA  did  not 
return  of  Canadian  boxcars.  We  take  a  position  since  the  record 
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A  completely  New  style  of  writing  by 

GORDON  MARTIN 

Rick  In  that  home  flavor  that  could  only  originate  in 
the  heart  of  America,  Kansas-born  Gordon  Martin  writes 
with  a  verve  that  haunts  readers  into  following  it  day 
after  day. 

In  Just  a  half  a  stick  of  type,  Gordon  Martin  cleverly 
pours  ‘‘food  for  thought”  in  his  own  original  style. 
Here’s  one  of  those  once-in-a-llfetlme  little  features  that 
does  a  big  job  in  capturing  reader  Interest.  Tom  paper 
should  join  his  rapidly  expanding  list. 

Wir« — ^Write  or  phont  for  proofs  and  rates 

Ameriea'i  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
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made  in  the  original  Ex  Parte  175 
proceedings  was  made  a  part  of 
the  reopened  case.  An  early  de¬ 
cision  is  expected  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

A  grievance  strike  of  5,000  op¬ 
erating  employes  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  lines  West 
began  March  10  and  ended  March 
12. 

The  Board  of  Transportation 
commissioners  for  Canada  handed 
down  a  decision  on  Jan.  25,  in¬ 
creasing  rates  and  charges  on  gen¬ 
eral  commodities,  including  news¬ 
print,  17%  for  railroads  operating 
wholly  within  the  Dominion.  This 
decision  became  effective  Feb.  11 
and  expires  in  August,  1953. 

Water  Services 

The  movement  of  newsprint  by 
water  chiefly  from  Canadian  mills, 
has  not  influenced  either  the  Am¬ 
erican  or  Canadian  railroads  to 
publish  so-called  water  competi¬ 
tive  rates.  Future  prospects  for 
such  action  are  not  bright.  Rates 
have  been  re-established  from 
South  Atlantic  ports  to  inland 
destinations  in  the  Southeast  on 
newsprint  shipments  originating  in 
Newfoundland  and  European 
countries.  From  Hampton  Roads 
ports,  to  inland  Southeastern 
territory,  the  railroads  serving 
these  ports  have  now  established 
rates  on  newsprint  on  a  uniform 
import  class  rate  basis.  This  was 
the  result  of  ANPA  action.  We 
also  joined  with  others  in  sup¬ 
porting  permanent  establishment 
of  water  rail  rates  by  the  Sea- 
train  Lines,  from  New  York  to 
Savannah.  If  granted,  this  carrier 
will  publish  rates  on  newsprint 
from  Maine  mills  to  points  in  the 
Southeast,  on  a  differential  tmder 
the  all  rail  rates.  Increases  in  op¬ 
erating  costs  have  added  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  difficulties  of  all 
water  services  in  rehabilitating 
their  operations  since  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Motor  Trucks 

Although  the  volume  of  traffic 
transported  by  motor  carriers  of 
property  increased  during  the  past 
year,  there  was  little  if  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  tons  of 
newsprint  handled  by  this  type  of 
carriers  from  mill  to  plant.  This  is 
principally  due  to  the  long  haul 
character  of  the  traffic  and  the 
consequent  low  rate  of  return.  It 
is  difficult  for  motor  trucks  to 
compete  with  the  railroads  except 
on  short  haul  movements  which 
comprise  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  transportation  of  news- 
printed  by  land  carriers.  Truck 
movement  of  newsprint  in  volume 
would  serve  as  a  security  measure 
against  recurring  boxcar  shortages. 

Railway  Rates 

In  the  eastern  section  of  the 
U.  S.  the  rates  on  newspapers  in 


railroads,  in  seeking  increases  in 
freight  rates  and  passenger  fares, 
have  not  petitioned  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  authority  to  increase  rates 
on  newspapers  in  baggage  car  ser¬ 
vice,  as  was  done  in  Ex  Parte  162 
decided  in  1946. 

With  respect  to  newspaper 
baggage  car  rates  in  the  western 
part  of  the  U.  S.  a  different  pic¬ 
ture  is  presented.  As  reported  to 
the  1950  Convention,  the  ANPA 
complained  to  the  I.C.C.,  attack¬ 
ing  the  reasonableness  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20%  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  effective  March  1,  1950. 
The  complaint  was  filed  only  after 
attempted  negotiations  with  West¬ 
ern  railroads  had  failed.  The  case 
listed  as  Docket  30592,  ANPA 
vs.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Railway  Co., 
et  al.,  affects  the  interests  of  229 
newspapers  annually  shipping  177 
million  pounds  of  newspapers  at 
a  cost  of  $1,595,000,  and  55  rail¬ 
roads.  After  months  of  prepara¬ 
tion  our  complaint  was  brought  to 
trial  before  an  Examiner  of  the 
I.C.C.  Oct.  22  and  23,  1951  at 
Chicago,  111.  A  further  hearing 
was  also  held  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
Nov.  30th.  The  Commission  re¬ 
ceived  evidence  from  seven  news¬ 
papers  and  fourteen  railroad  wit¬ 
nesses.  A  comprehensive  brief 
has  been  filed  with  the  I.C.C.  in 
support  of  our  contention  that  the 
western  railroads’  increase  of  20% 
was  unjust  and  unreasonable.  All 
newspapers  interested  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  have  been  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  ANPA  brief. 

Intrastate  Rates 

In  addition  to  conducting  the 
interstate  case,  the  Department 
was  also  active  in  resisting  the 
railroads’  attempt  to  increase  the 
intrastate  rates  on  newspajxrs  in 
baggage  car  service.  A  prior  re¬ 
port  was  made  to  the  1950  Con¬ 
vention.  During  the  past  year  in¬ 
formation  was  supplied  publishers 
in  the  State  of  California  that 
enabled  them  to  defeat  a  railroad 
motion  to  have  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  reverse  itself  on  a 
decision  favorable  to  the  publish¬ 
ers.  Detailed  data  was  also  fur¬ 
nished  Texas  publishers  opposing 
a  railroad  petition  for  authority  to 
increase  rates  on  newspapers  by 
20%. 

Motor  Bos  Rates 

Motor  bus  lines  have  been 
active  during  the  past  year  in¬ 
creasing  rates  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,  in  both  inter¬ 
state  and  intrastate  commerce.  We 
have  been  vigilant,  but  not  com¬ 
pletely  successful  in  preventing  in¬ 
creases  from  becoming  effective. 
Regarding  interstate  advances,  we 
filed  a  number  of  petitions  with 
the  I.C.C.,  seeking  suspension. 
The  I.C.C.  failed  to  suspend  in  a 
single  instance.  Rates  on  news¬ 
papers  in  motor  bus  service  are 


baggage  car  service,  negotiated  less  uniform  than  those  published 


during  1949  by  the  ANPA  with 
the  carriers  in  this  territory,  con¬ 
tinue  effective.  Reports  that  East¬ 
ern  railroads  will  seek  further  in¬ 
creases  are  thus  far  without  foun¬ 
dation.  Executives  of  the  U.  S. 


by  the  railroads.  We  have  not 
filed  a  general  complaint  beca^ 
we  are  convinced  that  more  in¬ 
creases  than  reductions  would  re¬ 
sult.  With  intrastate  rates,  we 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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GROWING  GREATER  EVERY  YEAR... 


THE  PREFERENCE  FOR 


SlinO  Electric  Equipment 


for  Nowspapor  Plants 

Unit  Pr«M  Drivat ...  Controls 
Group  Pross  Drivos 
Rools ...  Automatic  Tonslons 
Spood  Pastors 

■loctronic  Controls  for  motor 
drives,  color  registering  and 
matching,  side  margin  and  folder 
web  controls. 

Winders  and  unwinders  com¬ 
plete  with  variable  voltage  drives 
and  tension  control  devices. 

Clino  Morhankal  iqoipmont 

Paper  RoH  HcmdIIng  Iquipnient 
MoR  Room  A  Press  Conveyors 
Stereotype  Plate  Droppers  and 
Conveyers 

for  Commordal  Printors 

Drives  for  all  types  of  presses. 

Control  Iquipnient  for  presses, 
binding,  electrotype,  stereotype 
and  composing  machinery. 


The  additional  Metropolitan  Newspapers  who 
specify  Cline  Equipment  each  year  . . .  and  the  many  who 
continually  come  back  for  Cline  year  after  year . . .  clearly 
indicate  Cline  Leadership  in  everything  electrical  for  the 
printing  industry. 

Listed  are  typical  large  newspapers  who  have  purchased  Cline 
Equipment  the  past  year.  Red  Stars  ('A')  are  users  who  have  speci¬ 
fied  Cline  for  the  second,  third  or  fourth  time. 


St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
"k  Moline  Dispatch 

Ottawa,  Canada,  Citizen 
★  Denver  Post 

Grand  Rapids  Herald 
k  Tucson  Gtizen  &  Star 
k  Aurora  Beacon  News 
k  Los  Angeles  Times  &  Mirror 
k  Indianapolis  Star  News 
Austin  American  &  Statesman 


k  Gannett  Co.,  for 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Newspapers 
★  Wichita  Beacon 
k  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
k  Reading  Eagle 
k  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Elgin  Daily  Courier  News 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 
k  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
k  San  Diego  Times  &  Tribune 


ThuM  Pvhlidmn  alto  ipucrAud  Clino  tho  past  yoar 


Lewistown,  Pa.,  Sentinal 
k  Mason  Cty,  Iowa,  Globe 
k  Sterling,  III.,  Gazette 
Connellsville,  Pa.,  Courier 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Times 
Johttstovm,  Pa.,  Tribune 


k  Dubuque,  la..  Telegraph  Herald 
Paducah,  Ky.,  Sun-Democrat 
Charlottsville,  Va.,  Progress 
Monessen,  Pa.,  Independent 
k  Lethbridge,  Alt.,  Herald 
k  Beaumont,  Tex.,  Enterprise  &  Journal 


if 


Owe 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

Sen  FroiKitce  E,  ColMomla  .  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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No  Uniformity  in  Bus  Rates 


continued  from  page  98 
have  experienced  more  success. 
Publishers  in  the  States  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Kansas,  with  AN  PA  as¬ 
sistance,  have  prevented  increases 
from  becoming  effective.  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Publishers  are  presently 
engaged  in  opposing  the  North¬ 
west  Greyhound  Lines  to  increase 
its  rates  within  that  State.  We 
are  cooperating. 

Rates  on  Newsletters 
Concurrent  with  the  steps  taken 
by  bus  lines  in  different  sections 
of  the  U.  S.  to  increase  their 
rates  for  the  transportation  of 
daily  newspapers,  they  filed  sev¬ 
eral  tariffs,  with  both  Interstate 
and  State  Regulatory  Commis¬ 
sions,  to  increase  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  news  letters.  As 
in  the  case  of  rates  on  newspapers 
in  bus  service,  there  is  little  or  no 
uniformity  in  rates.  The  majority 
are  low,  ranging  from  5  cents  to 
25  cents  per  letter.  Some  carriers, 
notably  segments  of  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  System,  recently  in¬ 
creased  their  rates  on  this  class  of 
traffic  to  50  cents  per  letter. 
State  Commissions  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky, 
failed  to  suspend.  Individual 
newspaper  negotiation  with  the 
Great  Lakes  Greyhound  Lines  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  publication  of  rates 
on  news  letters  below  the  50  cent 
charge.  Up  to  the  present  time 


rates  on  news  letters  have  re¬ 
mained  constant  over  the  years. 
It  is  permissible  for  private  motor 
bus  lines  to  transport  news  letters 
that  contain  news  matter  prepared 
by  correspondents  for  publication 
in  newspapers,  but  Postal  Laws 
and  regulations  are  strict  on  the 
content  of  such  envelopes. 

Transportation  Tax 

U.  S.  Treasury  Department  reg¬ 
ulations  No.  113,  Subparagraph 
E,  Section  143.30,  prohibits  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  Federal  Trans¬ 
portation  Tax  of  3%  on  ship¬ 
ments  exported  in  a  continuous 
through  movement  to  foreign 
countries.  Through  bulletin  items 
it  was  developed  that  some  pub¬ 
lishers  were  paying  this  tax  on 
shipments  of  paper  winding  cores 
returning  to  Canada  although  this 
was  not  required  by  law.  We  were 
able  to  have  refunded  to  such 
publishers  who  applied  for  relief, 
approximately  $1,000  in  illegally 
assessed  transportation  taxes. 

Rates  on  Presses 

As  reported  to  the  1948  Con¬ 
vention,  reduced  rates  on  printing 
presses  in  carloads  from  eastern 
manufacturers  to  Pacific  destina¬ 
tions  were  first  reduced  Sept.  15, 
1948.  The  rates  at  that  time  were 
published  on  a  temporary  basis. 
Subsequently,  each  year  following, 
the  rates  were  republished.  On 
Sept.  15,  1951,  at  the  request  of 


the  Department,  the  reduced  rates  Two  of  the  15  informal  complaints 
were  finally  published  on  a  per-  have  been  reduced  in  amounts 
manent  basis.  from  $1,880  to  $1,408.  The  Le- 

UnKonnCUsiUitiiltoii  •‘‘81'  Vall_ey_  Railroad  U  petidoa. 


As  a  resul.  of  a  decision  of  the  “ 

ICC.  in  Docket  28310  the  U.  S.  The  renS 

Udl  r  Unifo™  F^i^t  ClaLifi-  »' 


cation,  classifying  and  rating  com¬ 
modities  of  all  descriptions  moving 


Overcharge  Claims 
The  number  of  freight  bills  re- 


throughout  all  sections  of  the  ceived  from  members  during  the 
U.  S.  except  the  Far  West.  It  past  year  totaled  1,800.  Approxi- 
becomes  effective  May  30,  1952.  mately  h^f  of  this  number  have 
Many  of  the  ratings  published  been  audited.  The  collection  of 
therein  on  commodities  used  by  overcharges  and  reparation  pay- 
the  newspaper  publishing  business,  ments  for  the  year  total  $1,250.86. 
will  be  increased  above  the  ratings  An  amount  of  $25,600  remains  to 
now  effective.  We  filed  an  appeal  be  adjusted.  This  service  of  audit- 
with  the  carriers’  Uniform  Cla,ssi-  ing  freight  bills  is  rendered  mein- 
fication  Committee  seeking  to  have  hers  without  charge, 
continued  for  the  future  the  pres-  Miscellaneous  Services 

ent  classification  ratings  on  paper  xhe  number  of  inquiries  re¬ 
winding  cores,  newsprint,  and  ro-  ceived  and  answered  during  the 
tary  printing  presses.  Our  appeal  year  exceeded  any  previous  year, 
was  denied.  Recourse  to  the  I.C.C.  Tariffs 

for  relief  is  not  likely  to  be  grant-  .  ...  -  r-  -  •. 

ed.  Concurrent  with  the  new  .^Approximately  2,500  Frei^t 
classification  ratings  effective  May  Tariffs  applicable  on  commodities 
30th,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  car- 

riers  to  cancel  less  than  carload  United  States  are  kept  on 

and  any  quantity  exception  ratings  purpoM  of  quoting 

on  many  commodities.  First  hear-  members.  Rate  reyisim 

ings  were  held  March  25  at  which  constant,  approximately  IM 

time  your  Manager  appeared  and  supplements  per  day  are  received 
offered  argument  as  to  why  ex-  filing, 
ception  ratings  on  paper  winding  Appreciation 

cores  should  not  be  cancelled.  We  We  wish  to  express  our  appre- 
await  carriers’  decision.  ciation  for  the  cooperation  ex¬ 

tended  by  the  membership.  We 


Formal  Complaints 


LETS  TAKE  PICTURES 

by  Norris  Harkness 


A  weekly  feature  of  interest  to 
all  your  readers  who  either  take 
pictures  or  just  enjoy  them, 

“LET’S  TAKE  PICTURES”  is  written  by 
Norris  Harkness,  former  Camera  Editor  of 
The  New  York  Sun,  lecturer,  teacher  and 
photographer.  The  column  is  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  more  than  50  newspapers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  nearly  8,000,000. 

“LET’S  TAKE  PICTURES”  is  not  techni¬ 
cal,  yet  it  gives  enough  information  to  help 
the  bepnner  get  good  results  and  provides 
him  with  ideas  for  still  pictures  or  movies  in 
black  and  white  or  color. 

“LETS  TAKE  PICTURES”  is  the  kind  of 
hobby  column  you  want  in  your  newspaper. 

For  proof M  and  Hot  of  newapa- 
pera  carrying  thia  feature, 
write  or  wire 


THE  HARDALE  SYNDICATE 


30  East  40th  Street,  N.  Y.  22 


PUna  3-3332 


Besides  Docket  30592,  AN  PA  “’’Ke  of 

vs.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Railway  Com-  facilities.  Acknowledge 

pany  et  al,  a  formal  complaint  memben  of 

under  shortened  procedure  was  Committee  for  their 

filed  on  behalf  of  the  Durham  ‘Assistance  in  many  important 
(N.  C.)  Herald  and  Sun  attacking  undertakings, 
the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  on  A-  Cooke,  Manager 

newsprint  from  Espanola,  Ontario.  ■ 

The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of 

the  newspapers  and  reparation  «eagiOn  Writers 
ordered  paid  by  June,  1951.  The  In  Memorial  Award 
U  S.  railroads  against  whom  the  of  one  of  the  most 

order  for  reparation  was  directed  competent  reporters  in  religioos 
h^ave  failed  to  comply  with  the  news^Ung  will  be  honored  by  an 
Commission  s  order.  We  are  con-  jo  be  presented  by 

^denng  other  procedural  ste|«.  ^he  Religious  Newswriters  Associa- 
The  I.C.C.  decided  Docket  29668,  fjon 

Commerce  &  Industry  Assoc,  vs.  '  .  •  .i.  .. 

B  &  O  Railroad  et  al,  granting  ^o  promote  excellence  in 
relief  under  certain  conditions  of  of  “  *“ 

dock  storage  and  demurrage  secular  press,  RNA  has  set  up 
charges  accumulated  as  a  result  f^om  ^f^ch  the  award  will 

of  the  New  York  City  trucking  given. 

strikes  of  1946  and  1948.  This  The  James  O.  Supple  Memoni 
decision  has  an  important  bearing  Fund  is  named  after  the  late  reli¬ 
on  15  informal  complaints  filed  gion  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
by  the  ANPA.  Times,  who  was  killed  July  27, 

Informal  Complaints  1^50,  in  a  pl^e  crash  in  the  ^ 

w-  of  Japan  while  he  was  en  rouie 

.fZ.  nf  7s  ^  -7  to  Korea  as  a  combat  correspond- 

ent.  Mr.  Supple,  a  founder  of 
Npuf  vr.lv  ^  Greater  ^  respect  from  his 

New  York  City  newspapers  in  col&es  for  hb 

which  relief  was  sought  froni  full  accuracy  in  reportiai 

mill's  f  H*  “e^s  of  all  faiths.  The  organiza- 

murrage  charges  that  accumulated  ^  ^ward 

on  shipments  of  newspnnt  during  . 

the  1946-48  trucking  strikes.  “  . 

Predicated  on  the  Commission’s  ^  •  k  r*  i 

formal  decision  in  Docket  29668,  kiUineSS  tO  UOIUptOn 
a  basis  has  been  found  for  reduc-  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  ^ 
ing  the  amount  of  these  unpaid  been  appointed  as  advertisinj 
charges  if  due  diligence  can  be  agents  for  Guinness  Stout  * 
shown.  The  charges  unpaid  Burke’s  Ale,  it  is  announced  bj 
totaled  approximately  $27,000.  Edward  k  John  Burke,  Ltd. 
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1here*g  Easier  iM^ 

Im  ^irkroom  Now 

, , .  AND  NOBODY  WORRIES 
ABOUT  WATER  TEMPERATURE! 


Time  was  when  the  finest  camera  work  had  its  head 
knocked  in  before  the  negative  ever  got  out  of  the  dark¬ 
room!  The  culprit  invariably  got  away  down  the  drain 
and  was  never  apprehended. 

Today,  with  a  flick  of  a  switch  and  one  dial  setting, 
water  temperature  is  quickly  brought  to  within  plus  or 
minus  F.  and  kept  there  throughout  the  entire  day’s 
production. 


This  is  the  basic  function  of  the  Chemco  Controlled 
Temperature  Darkroom  Sink,  Model  910.  With  it  go 
impressive  features  of  economy,  efficiency,  convenience 
and  long  trouble-free  performance  so  sought  after,  and 
rarely  obtained,  by  every  gallery!  GET  THE  FULL 
STORY  ABOUT  HOW  THIS  CHEMCO  DARK¬ 
ROOM  SINK  CAN  IMPROVE  YOUR  NEGATIVE 
PRODUCTION  IN  BOTH  QUALITY  AND  QUAN¬ 
TITY!  WRITE  TO  ANY  CHEMCO  BRANCH. 


MODEL 

THE  CHEMCO  CONTROLLED  TEMPERATURE 
DARKROOM  SINK.  This  is  the  sink  that  cares 
nothing  about  temperature  outside  or  inside,  winter 
or  summer . . .  and  it  makes  no  difference  if  your 
water  supply  is  too  cold  or  too  warm!  The  desired 
processing  temperature  is  set  on  the  dial . . .  water 
supply  is  cooled  or  heated  to  within  l/i"  F.  of  that 
setting,  and  fasti 


*Where  cool  water  (65*  F.  or  cooler)  is  available 
the  year  round,  inquire  about  the  Model  911.  This 
is  identical  to  the  Model  910,  equipped  with  a 
pressure  equalized  thermostatic  mixing  valve  in¬ 
stead  of  the  heater-cooler  unit. 


CHEMCO 

PHOTOPRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC. 

GLEN  COVE,  NEW  YORK 

^^ITOR&PUBUSHE^o^pn^SM^ 


BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK  235  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  442  N.  Wells  Street.  Chicago  10,  III. 
DETROIT  1414  Dime  Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

NEW  ORLEANS  408  Comp  Street,  New  Orleans  12.  La. 
BOSTON  218  Milk  Street.  Boston  9,  AAass. 

ATLANTA  99  Cone  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

DALLAS  2024  Main  Street,  Dallas  1.  Texas 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  IN  CANADA: 

W.  E.  Booth  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  AAontreal,  Quebec  *■ 
WEST  COAST  AGENTS:  Californio  Ink  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portlond,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle 
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HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
Costs,  shaves  and  cools  stereotype  plates.  liKludes 
vacuum  casting  system,  water  cooled  arch,  double 
page  mechanism.  Pneumatic  pumping  device 
available. 


AUTOMILLER 
Mills  pockets  for  Tension 
Plate  lock  up.  Used  in 
conjunction  with  Pony 
Autoplate.  Registers  color 
plates  cost  in  Pony,  Jun¬ 
ior,  or  Automatic. 


STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

Costs,  shaves  and  cools  stereotype  plates.  Vacuum 
casting  system,  water  cooled  ar^  and  double 
page  mechanism  con  be  added.  Pneumatic  pump¬ 
ing  device  available. 


HEAVY  DUTY  AUTOSHAVER 
Accurate,  rapid  plate  shaving.  AvoRable  with 
Tension  Plate  attachment  for  milling  pockets  to 
accommodate  tension  plate  fingers. 


JUNIOR  AUTOPLATf 

Provides  rapid,  semi..automatic  plate  catting, 
Pneumatic  pumping  device  available. 


PNEUMATIC  PUMPING  SYSTEM 

Sgfe,  uniform,  automatic  pouring  molten 
metal.  Replaces  hand  lever  operation. 
Adaptable  to  your  present  pump;  works  on 
compressed  air. 


COLOR  PLATE 
PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE 

Fast,  accurate  color  plate  registering  for 
large  editions  of  color  newspapers. 


AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE 

Costs  and  delivers,  automatically,  four 
pisrtes  per  minute. 
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VISIT  OUR  HEAOQUARTEI 
at  the  WALDORF-ASTORI 
when  you  visit  the 
ANPA  CONVENTION 
^  22-24 


m^vwn  ^ 


motion.  And  .  .  .  the  famous  line  of  WOOD 
stereotype  equipment.  Every  machine  TOP 
in  it$  field! 

This  is  no  idle  Imast.  It's  a  cold,  factual  state* 
nicnt,  being  proved  every  day  of  the  year  in 
the  plants  of  busy  newspapers  from  coast-to* 
coast.  Vi  e  invite  your  inquiries  and  say,  with 
pride,  ‘‘If  It's  WOOD,  It's  Good.” 


Whether  you  publish  a  big*city  daily  or  a 
smaller-city  newspaper,  there's  a  piece  of 
WOOD  equipment  that  will  help  you  print  a 
better  looking  paper. 

Presses,  with  or  without  provision  for  color, 
designed,  engineered  and  built  to  ni<‘et  your 
requirements.  Pressroom  equipment  that 
speeds  production  hy  eliminating  waste 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


ELECTRO-TAB  AUTOPASTEIS 

0*p«nd«bU  w«b  tpKcfaig  that 

con  b«  iiittanMl  on  any  moko  lOoL 


REELS,  TENSIONS,  AUTOPASTERS 

Pfocition  root*,  awtomotk  wob  tontion  control  and 
automatic  wob  tplking  oquipmont.  Ro«l«,  Tonsion*, 
Autopostort  also  ovoilabio  in  a  ••H-contoinocI 
fronM. 


COLOP  UNIT 

High  cpood  rotary  prose  with  previsions  for 
color.  Dosignod  to  print  nowspapors  of  larger 
drcvlotion. 


COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS 

High  speed  rotary  press  with  Introsertor  for  priating 
satoNer-city  newspapers.  Provides  for  use  of  color  in 
regular  editions. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
For  printing  large  editions  in  block  and 
white. 


Wright  Bryan 

continued  from  page  26 

police  department  and  the  court¬ 
house  beat.  The  summer  over,  he 
returned  to  school. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Bryan  was 
graduated  from  Clemson  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  —  of  all  things  — 
civil  engineering.  “I  practiced 
civil  engineering  for  all  of  eight 
days,”  the  editor  says,  "and  then 
I  went  to  the  Piedmont  and  asked 
for  my  old  job  back.”  The  Pied¬ 
mont  named  him  sports  editor. 

A  year  later,  on  August  1,  1927, 
Mr.  Bryan  returned  to  his  native 
city  of  Atlanta  and  joined  the 
Journal  as  reporter  on  the  city 
hall  beat.  This  year  marks  his 
25th  of  continuous  service  with 
the  Journal.  He  was  named  city 
editor  in  1935,  managing  editor  in 
1940  and  picked  up  the  additional 
title  of  associate  editor  in  1943. 
The  editorship  came  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  his  war-reporting  stint 
in  1945.  Mr.  Bryan  is  also  a 
director  of  Atlanta  Newspapers. 
Inc. 


D-Day  Scoop 

About  that  war  reporting:  In 
September,  1943,  Mr.  Bryan  went 
to  London — originally  for  a  six- 
month  stay — to  file  reports  for  the 
Journal  and  for  the  Journal’s  radio 
station,  WSB,  an  NBC  affiliate. 
When  D-ay  appeared  to  be  in  the 
offing,  he  extended  his  stay  and 
was  accredited  as  an  NBC  cor¬ 
respondent. 

On  June  6,  1944,  the  editor- 
tumed-correspondent  flew  across 
the  English  Channel  in  a  C-47  with 
the  first  group  of  parachutists  to 
land  in  France.  This  preceded  the 
sea-borne  invasion  by  about  5 
hours.  En  route  back  to  England 
he  wrote  his  account  of  the  in¬ 
vasion,  and  went  on  the  air  with 
it  about  the  time  the  first  land 
troops  were  hitting  the  Normandy 
beaches.  All  networks  used  his 
report  on  a  pool  basis.  The  broad¬ 
cast  drew  commendations  from 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
of  War  Stimson. 

With  the  French  Second  Arm¬ 
ored  Division  Mr.  Bryan  entered 
Paris  for  that  city’s  liberation  from 
the  Germans,  and  broadcast  from 
the  center  of  the  city  while  watch¬ 
ing  shooting  in  front  of  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral.  In  September, 
1944,  while  covering  Third  Army 
advances  at  Chaumont,  France,  he 
was  wounded  and  captured  by  the 
Germans,  who  sent  him  to  Oflag 
64,  a  PW  camp  for  officers  at  Szu- 
bin,  Poland. 

Advancing  Russian  troops  libe¬ 
rated  the  camp  in  January,  1945, 
and  Mr.  Bryan  was  hospitalized 
for  treatment  of  his  wound.  “As 
individuals,”  the  editor  says,  “the 
Russians  were  very  nice.  They 
certainly  treated  me  decently.  But 
even  there  it  was  obvious  to  us 
that  no  decisions  could  be  made 
on  the  local  level — everything  had 
to  be  approved  in  the  Kremlin.” 

'Mr.  Bryan  missod  out  on  a  trip 


to  Moscow,  approved  by  the 
American  Military  Mission,  when 
the  Soviet  government  withheld 
permission.  Instead  he  was  sent  to 
Odessa  with  a  group  of  liberated 
LL  S.  officers  for  repatriation. 
“We  traveled  through  Russia  in  a 
box  car  for  six  days,”  Mr.  Bryan 
says.  “I  didn’t  get  to  see  anything 
except  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  snow.” 

Tallest,  Southest 
An  active  participant  in  civic 
and  professional  groups,  Mr.  Bryan 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association  and  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Georgia  Press  Institute 
in  1942.  He  joined  .ASNE  in 
1940,  and  successively  has  been 
chairman  of  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee,  secretary,  second  vice- 
president,  first  vicepresident  and 
now  president. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  undoubtedly  the 
tallest  president  in  ASNE  history 
— he  says  his  height  is  five  feet 
17  inches.  He  is  also  the  first 
ASNE  president  who  hails  from 
the  deep  South,  a  fact  in  which 
he  takes  much  pride.  He  touts 
the  South  highly  as  America’s 
future  economic  center,  and  calls 
particular  attention  to  the  Georgia 
pine  forests,  which  he  sees  as  a 
potential  source  of  newsprint  for 
the  American  press. 

Views  on  Tass,  Oatis 
Since  ASNE  policy  is  determined 
primarily  by  the  board  of  directors 
and  not  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Bryan  is  reluctant  to  comment  on 
matters  on  which  the  organization 
has  not  yet  taken  a  definite  stand. 
On  the  case  of  Tass  correspon¬ 
dents  in  America,  however,  he 
offers  the  personal  view  that  “there 
is  no  reason  why  Ta.ss  representa¬ 
tives  who  are  not  bona  fide  news¬ 
men  should  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  functioning  in  Washington.” 

“We  want  to  encourage  freedom 
of  information  in  every  way 
possible,  of  course,”  Mr.  Bryan 
says.  “But  our  policy  should  be 
governed  by  some  system  of  re¬ 
ciprocity.  If  our  correspondents 
are  denied  freedom  of  movement 
in  the  Communist  countries,  we 
must  use  Tass  representation  here 
as  a  club  to  remedy  the  situation.” 

The  U.  S.  government  should 
take  any  practical  steps  it  can  to 
secure  the  release  of  Associated 
Press  correspondent  William  Oatis, 
imprisoned  by  Czechoslovakia, 
Mr.  Bryan  feels.  “This  is  one  in¬ 
stance,”  he  comments,  “where  the 


EDITORS  QUIZ  PRESIDENT 

(Continued  from  page  17)  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
The  Presidency  itself  is  a  con-  ought  to  be  done  with  ex-Presi- 
tinuing  office — the  greatest  office  dents  on  retirement?  A.  Yon 

know  upon  immediate  retirement, 
the  President  said,  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  would  like  to 
put  a  rock  around  them  and  put 
them  in  the  Potomac  River.  'The 
President  thought  all  ex-Presi- 
dents  (he  said  he  hoped  to  be  one 
for  a  long  time)  could  make  a 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

The  President  said  Herbert 
Hoover  had  made  a  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
doing  a  wonderful  job  for  him  in 


government  must  take  and  main¬ 
tain  an  exceedingly  strong  stand.” 

No  Gags,  Seizures 
As  for  President  Truman’s 
much-discussed  “press  seizure” 
statement  of  last  week,  the  new 
ASNE  president  comments:  “I 
can  only  hope  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  realize 
the  terrible  implications  of  what 
he  was  saying.  No  one  must  ever 
be  permitted  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  press  could  be 
seized  or  throttled  by  anyone  any¬ 
where.” 


in  the  history  of  the  world — and 
that  office  ought  to  be  continuing 
as  far  as  the  individuals  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  everything  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it. 

When  a  man  has  been  in  this 
very  important  post  for  eight 
years,  which  I  will  practically  have 
been  by  the  20th  day  of  next 
January,  he  has,  or  he  should 
have  by  that  time  made  all  the 
contribution  he  possibly  can  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  He 
has  either  done  it  well  or  done  it 
not  well. 

“He  Done  His  Damnedest” 

1  have  tried  my  best  to  give  the 
nation  everything  I  had  in  me. 
There  are  a  great  many  people 
that,  probably  a  million  people, 
who  could  have  done  the  job  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  did  it  but  I  had  the 
job  and  I  had  to  do  it  and  I  al¬ 
ways  quote  an  epitaph  on  a  tomb¬ 
stone  in  a  cemetery  in  Tombstone, 
Ariz.: 

“Here  lies  Jack  Williams.  He 
done  his  damnedest.”  (Laughter) 

I  think  that  is  the  greatest 
epitaph  a  man  can  have.  If  he 
gives  everything  that  is  in  him  to 
the  job  before  him,  that  is  all  you 
can  ask  of  him  and  that  is  all  I 
have  tried  to  do. 

Q. — Mr.  President,  my  name  is 
Reed  Sarratt  of  The  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel. 
Mr.  Newbold  Morris  addressed 
us  today  and  he  said  he  didn’t 
know  why  he  had  been  fired.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  why. 
A. — ^The  reply  was  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  have  to  avoid  answer¬ 
ing  the  question.  If  Mr.  Morris 
did  not  know  there  was  not  any 
reason  for  the  President  to  tell 
him. 

Q. — Mr.  President,  I  am  Barry 
Bingham  of  The  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal.  Would  you  say  how 
you  feel  about  the  withdrawal  of 
Governor  Stevenson  from  the 
Presidential  race?  A. — ^The  an¬ 
swer  was  that  he  was  a  good 
man  and  would  have  made  a 
good  candidate  for  President,  but 
he  had  control  of  his  own  actions 
and  the  only  comment  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  make  was  that  the 
President  was  sorry  he  did  not 
go  into  the  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Q. — Mr.  President,  more  than 
a  year  ago  you  stated  that  you 
would  have  a  hand  in  drawing 
up  the  platform  of  the  next  con¬ 
vention.  In  this  coming  platform 
will  there  be  a  compulsory 
F.  E.  P.  C.  [Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission]?  A. — The 
President  said  he  had  read  [sic] 
the  Democratic  platform  March 
29;  if  the  questioner  read  that 
speech  he  would  know  what  it 
was  going  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Lester  Markel,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times) — 


SHINING  LIGHTS  at  ASNE 
meeting:  Left  to  right — ^William  R 
Mathews  of  Arizona  Star,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Owens  of  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
Gideon  Seymour  of  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune. 

1946  and  1949  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  . 

Every  man  who  has  held  the 
Presidency  accumulates  knowl¬ 
edge  that  ought  to  be  available 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Truman  declared.  He  expects 
to  do  whatever  he  is  asked  to  do, 
just  as  these  people  have  done  for 
him  while  President,  he  said. 

Q. — '(By  Walter  Jones  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  of  Califor¬ 
nia):  I  have  heard  some  talk  in 
Washington  since  1  arrived  on 
Monday  that  some  people  are  pro¬ 
posing  that  if  the  Republican 
Convention  nominates  General 
Eisenhower  the  Democrats  should 
do  the  same  thing.  Would  you 
care  to  express  an  opinion  on  that? 
A. — No  comment. 

Q. — (By  A.  M.  Piper  of  The 
Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpa¬ 
reil):  You  were  over  our  town 
yesterday  and  I  wonder  if  you 
would  like  to  say  what  you  think 
we  can  do  to  avoid  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  again. 

A. — Back  in  1946  General  Pick 
[Liet.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick]  and 
the  President  (he  was  the  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  Engineers  Station  in 
Kansas  City)  went  into  the  flood 
situation  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Cairo,  Ill.  General 
Pick  began  at  that  time  to  work 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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The  Onward-Marching  Hand 
Of  HISTORY  Writes . 

The  progress  of  the  Negro  in  America  has 
been  consistently  forward ,  marked  by  advance 
in  every  field  of  American  Life.  For  the  first 
time  the  Negro  htts  reached 
the  main  stream  of  Am- 


economic 


success. 
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HST  TALKS  ABOUT  FLOODS 


{Continued  from  page  104)  always  had  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
on  a  plan,  particularly  a  plan  for  a  disaster  before  they  did  what 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  which  ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  sit- 
drains  600,000  square  miles.  uation. 

He  finally  came  up  with  a  com-  The  President  said  he  had  had 
promise  plan  with  Mr.  Sloan  Just  the  same  trouble  with  the 

[W.  G.  Sloan,  a  former  regional  national  defense  program.  He 

engineer  for  the  Reclamation  Bu-  hop^  that  there  would  be  no  let- 
reaul.  We  have  been  trying  to  national  defense  pro¬ 
implement  that  plan  but  there  and  that  we  could  do  some- 

has  not  been  very  much  energy  thing  about  these  floods  because 

or  very  much  competence  in  im-  •t  was  the  bread  basket  of  the  na- 

plementing  the  whole  thing,  he  tion  and  should  be  taken  care  of. 
declared.  If  that  plan  had  been  What  Might  Have  Won  War 
put  into  effect  in  the  Missouri  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
River  Valley  as  well  as  the  Mis-  bread  basket,  he  said,  the  coun- 
souri  River  itself,  the  President  try  could  have  lost  the  war  and 
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(Continued  from  page  106) 

fooling  around,  did  you  mean  to 
imply  abandonment  of  the  policy 
which,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war,  the  Budget  Bureau 
has  impounded  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  appropriated  funds? 
A. — ^There  was  no  connection  with 
this  whatever;  we  had  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  nine  Governors  that 
were  affected  by  this  flood  con¬ 
trol  plan,  he  said,  adding  that  he 
just  wanted  to  back  them  up  and 
pick  their  feet  off  the  ground  and 
get  going,  but  that  had  no  rela¬ 
tionship  whatever  to  the  budget. 

Q. — (By  Coleman  Harwell  of 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean):  You 
had  stated  previously  that  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  World  War  III  was  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  your 
Administration.  Would  you  care 
to  comment  on  what  you  feel  is 
the  greatest  contribution  on  the 
domestic  front? 

A. — ^The  President  would  be 
glad  to  do  that  and  thought  it 
equally  as  great  a  contribution; 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  em¬ 
ployment  at  full  tilt;  we  have  been 
able  to  fix  the  income  of  the  coun¬ 
try  so  that  it  was  fairly  distributed, 
be  declared. 

The  farmer  was  better  off,  the 
President  continued  (remarking 
here  that  he  had  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  political 


speech);  labor  was  better  off  and 
so  was  management  and  indus¬ 
try;  they  never  had  such  glowing 
times  as  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  The  President  thought  that 
this  was  the  greatest  contribution, 
an  even  economy,  well  balanced  so 
everybody  had  a  fair  chance. 

Key  Issue  for  1952 

Q. — ^What  do  you  consider  is  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  1952  elec¬ 
tion?  A. — ^The  answer  was  that 
the  paramount  issue  of  the  1952 
election  is  the  defense  program 
— to  keep  peace  in  the  world  and 
to  keep  our  own  economy  on  an 
even  keel;  they  all  go  together; 
if  one  fails  they  all  fail,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said. 

Q. — (By  Herbert  Brucker  of  the 
Hartford  Courant):  Do  you  think 
that  the  economy  could  be  kept 
on  that  even  keel  without  the 
rearmament  program  ?  A. — The 
President  said  that  of  course  he 
did.  When  the  program  is  fin¬ 
ished,  if  we  can  go  ahead  with 
the  improving  of  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world  and 
even  raise  the  standards  of  living 
of  the  underdeveloped  parts  of 
the  world  at  least  2  per  cent,  our 
production  machine  can  never 
stop  in  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
the  President  said. 

Q. — I  don’t  want  to  seem  ridic¬ 
ulous,  but  there  is  a  certain  story 
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from  a  news  agency  which  says 
there  is  a  rumor  that  you  are  com¬ 
ing  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  teach  history?  A. — 
The  President  answered  that  he 
was  no  historian,  had  no  college 
degrees  except  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  givfn  him  since  becoming 
President,  and  did  not  believe  that 
any  college  in  the  country  would 
consider  him  qualified  to  teach. 

University  Post? 

Q. — In  view  of  what  you  have 
said,  you  know,  of  course,  that 
Walter  Williams,  late  president  of 
Missouri  University,  never  had  a 
college  degree  except  an  honorary 
degree.  There  has  been  much 
talk  in  Missouri  of  offering  the 
Presidency  to  the  Governor  of 
Missouri,  your  friend  Forrest 
Smith.  Would  you  consider  the 
Presidency  of  the  University  of 
Missouri?  A. — ^The  President  said 
he  did  not  think  his  questioner, 
as  a  Republican  editor,  ought  to 
come  down  here  and  undercut  the 
President’s  Democratic  Governor. 

Q. — (By  J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers):  Mr. 
President,  if  it  is  proper  to  seize  the 
steel  mills,  can  you  in  your  opinion 
seize  the  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions?  A. — ^The  reply  was  that  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances  the  Pres¬ 
ident  had  to  act  for  whatever  was 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  is  your  answer,  Mr. 
Truman  added. 

Q. — You  spoke  of  eight  years  as 
being  a  limit  for  one  man  in  the 
Presidency?  A. — It  is  Constitu¬ 
tional,  the  President  interrupted. 

Q. — (Continuing)  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  limitation  for  one 
party  to  remain  continuously  in 
office?  A. — Mr.  Truman  said  no, 
i  he  didn’t,  as  long  as  that  party 
made  it  work  for  the  benefit  of 
most  of  the  people.  He  added 
that  he  did  have  some  ideas  on 
the  Presidency.  It  is  limited  con¬ 
stitutionally,  he  said.  Although 
.  the  limitation  does  not  apply  to 
"  him,  Mr.  Truman  said  he  thought 
it  was  ethical  and  that  he  should 
'  recognize  it.  He  thinks  there  are 


some  other  limitations  on  terms 
of  government,  he  added,  that 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Urges  Understanding 
Q.  (By  Charles  E.  Gallagher. 
Lynn,  (Mass.,  Item)  I  wonder  if 
you  would  comment  on  what  yoo 
consider  the  greatest  contributkn 
the  average  layman  could  make 
to  his  country  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition?  A. — The  reply  was  yes, 
that  Mr.  Truman  thought  the  av¬ 
erage  person  ought  to  inform 
himself  fully  as  to  just  exactly 
what  the  United  Nations  stood 
for,  what  it  meant  to  world  peace 
and  that  he  himself  ought  to  try 
to  do  everything  he  possibly  could 
to  make  his  own  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  his  own  commu¬ 
nity,  city,  county,  state  and  na¬ 
tion.  Every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  owes  it  to  himself  to  b^ 
come  a  first-class  politician,  Mr. 
Truman  said.  Politics  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  Government,  he  added,  and 
when  you  try  to  cast  aspersions 
on  politicians,  you  are  not  doing 
yourself  or  the  country  any  good. 
The  President  said  he  was  a  poli¬ 
tician  and  proud  of  it. 

Q. — (By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of 
The  Tulsa  Tribune):  Do  you  see 
any  progress  toward  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  peace  in  Korea?  A.— Ht 
can’t  comment  on  that,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said. 

Q. — Mr.  President,  I  am  Robert 
Akers  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise.  We  find  that  the  only 
major  candidates  now  left  in  the 
running  on  the  DemcKratic  side 
of  the  November  election  arc  no* 
Southerners.  That  is  a  very 
markable  situation.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you.  Sir,  as  the  No.  I 
Democrat,  and  1  am  quite  serious, 
do  you  think  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  Southerner  could  be  nominated 
against  the  well-known  Northeru 
DemcKrats?  A.  —  A  Southerner 
could  be  nominated  if  he  was 
willing  to  run  on  the  Democratic 
platform,  Mr.  Truman  repli^ 
You  can’t  be  a  DemcKrat  witb 

(Continued  on  page  109) 
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EDITORS'  QUIZ 

continued  from  page  108 


pervations,  however,  he  added. 

Q. — Mr.  President,  I  am  Frank 
bight  of  the  Charleston  Gazette. 

1b  what  do  you  attribute  the 
bet  that  newspaper  editors  as  a 
•bole  are  pretty  bad  at  picking 
fiesidential  winners?  A.  —  The 
Resident  said  he  would  tell  you 
oactly  what  is  the  matter  with 
them:  They  don’t  know  anything 
dout  politics  and  he  is  trying  to 
bm  them  something. 

Q. — I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
brge  portion  of  the  Democratic 
pirty  looks  to  you  for  leadership 
in  the  choice  of  a  candidate. 
Would  you  care  to  say  whether 
you  would  try  to  express  your 
views  as  to  the  wise  choice  of  the 
party  as  a  candidate?  A. — Mr. 
Truman  replied  that,  well,  he  had 
the  same  right  as  every  other 
Democrat.  He  has  a  right  to  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion  when  the  time 
comes,  but  the  time  is  not  now, 
he  added.  Turning  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  corresgvondents,  he  asked 
if  they  had  anything  to  add  to 
this?  These  editors  have  run  dry, 
he  remarked. 

Q. — (By  Anthony  Leviero  of 
the  New  York  Times):  May  we 
have  permission  to  quote  your 
opening  remarks  on  the  Presi¬ 
dency?  A. — Yes. 

Patriotic  Citizen 
Q. — Mr.  President,  that  raises 
the  question  of  how  far  does  that 
quote  run?  A. — It  runs  until  the 
first  question  was  asked. 

Q.  (By  Edward  Folliard  of  the 
Washington  Post):  Averell  Harri- 
man  has  announced  that  he  is 
1  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Do  you  think  he  is  well  qualified, 
Mr.  President?  I  Mr.  Harriman  is 
not  formally  a  candidate  but  has 
indicated  that  he  is  available). 
A.— The  reply  was  yes,  that  Mr. 
Harriman  was  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  citizens  in  the  country 
iod  an  able  one. 

Q. — Mr.  President,  Carl  McCar- 
dle  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin: 
Any  comment  on  ^nator  Doug¬ 
las’  support  of  Senator  Kefauver 
as  a  candidate?  A. — Mr.  Truman 
had  no  comment.  He  observed 
•hat  every  man  was  entitled  to 
his  own  opinion. 

Q. — (By  Fred  Perkins,  Scripps- 
howard  Newspapers):  In  the  steel 
•ituation  do  you  think  Secretary 
Sawyer  should  impose  the  Wage 
Board’s  settlement  in  full  or  in 
part?  A. — Again  the  response  was 
00  comment.  That  is  a  matter 
for  negotiation,  Mr.  Truman  said. 

Q. — Sir,  it  is  a  matter  for  Mr. 
Sawyer  to  decide.  A. — No,  it  is 
oot,  was  the  answer.  The  thing 
l>as  to  be  decided  by  the  Presi- 
of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Truman  added.  The  decision  al¬ 
ways  comes  to  him  to  make  and 
«  makes  it  but  is  not  ready  now. 

Q. — Mr.  President,  I  am  May 
Craig  of  the  Portland  Press-Herald. 
I  {Continued  on  page  110) 
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In  1951  the  average  net 
paid  daily  circulation  of  the 
WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
reached  an  all-time  high  of 


52,460 


In  1951  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  THE  EVENING 
GAZETTE  reached  an  all-time 
high  of 


100,774 


In  1951  the  average  net 
paid  circulation  of  the 
SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 
reached  an  all-time  high  of 

104,542 


DAILY 

Since  1921  the  combined 
daily  circulation  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and 
The  Evening  Gazette  has 
more  than  DOUBLED.  These 
figures  tell  the  story  by 
10-year  periods. 

1921-  72,222 
1931-  105,117 
1941  -  134,302 
1951  -  153,234 


SUNDAY 

Since  1921  the  circulation 
of  the  Sunday  Telegram 
has  more  than  DOUBLED. 
Here's  the  record  by  10- 
year  periods. 

1921-  41,451 
1931-  53,378 
1941-  75,708 
1951  -  104,542 


Through  these  newspapers  advertisers  may  effectively  culti¬ 
vate  the  entire  Worcester  Market,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  responsive  in  the  nation.  Telegram  and  Gazette 
advertisers  get  complete  coverage  at  minimum  cost. 
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Sometimes  you  pick  on  us  at  press 
conferences  and  frequently  you 
say  you  can’t  get  things  in  the 
paper.  Why  don’t  you  tell  the 
editors  your  complaints  about  us 
and  them?  A. — His  complaints  are 
always  specific  and  he  doesn’t  have 
one  today,  Mr.  Truman  replied. 

Pass  To  Inspect  Gold  Hoard 

Q. — (By  Merriam  Smith  of  the 
United  Press):  Mr.  President,  the 
D.  A.  R.  said  that  there  should 
be  an  inspection  of  the  gold  sup¬ 
ply  at  Fort  Knox.  A. — The  Presi¬ 
dent  said  he  would  recognize  a 
committee  from  the  D.  A.  R.  and 
give  them  a  pass  so  they  could 
go  look  at  it. 

p, _ PIPE  DOWN,  Past  President  Dwight  Young  of  Dayton  Journal  Herald  holds  the  floor  in  confab  whh 

..  to  sometn  ng  HgHring  President  Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones  of  Syracuse  Herald  Journal  on  the 'Other  end.  Between 

you  said  in  response  to  another  them:  Virginius  Dabney,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  Coleman  Harwell,  Nashville  Tennessean, 

question,  did  you  ever  intend  to 

run  for  a  third  term?  A. — He  to  an  all-Canadian  seaway,  in  that  to  see  him  last  Sunday  morning  The  President  said  he  did  know 
never  did.  the  President  answered,  event  have  you  decided  that  a  and  said  he  did  not  expect  to  file  all  the  facts  and  could  not  com¬ 
adding  that  he  made  up  his  mind  Federal  agency  or  a  New  York  for  the  Senate  from  Texas,  Mr.  ment  on  that. 

at  least  three  months  after  he  got  State  agency  should  build  the  Truman  replied,  adding  that  he  q (gy  Tony  Vaccaro,  Asso- 

the  second  term.  power  plant  oa  the  New  York  was  very  sad  about  that.  Senator  ciated  Press):  You  were  questioned 

Q.— Mr.  President,  did  you  read  side  of  the  river  and  if  so  by  Connally  was  on  Mr.  Truman’s  ^  ^^^ile  ago  about  Newbold  Morris’ 
Mr.  Brynes’  article  in  Collier’s  whom?  A.— Mr.  Truman  said  he  Senate  investigating  committee  and  being  fired  and  you  said  that  is 
that  is  due  out  shortly?  A.— The  was  very  anxious  for  the  seaway  when  Mr.  Truman  was  on  his  ^  question  you  did  not  have  to 
reply  was  no.  lo  be  built  and  power  to  be  de-  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  answer.  Actually,  the  firing  was 

Q— Did  you  have  any  intima-  veloped-  We  have  been  twenty-  Committee,  and  when  Mr.  Tru-  jong  by  the  Attorney  General, 

tion  about  if>  A —Same  renlv  negotiating  with  the  Ca-  man  first  came  to  the  Senate  they  a.— That  is  correct,  was  the  re- 

„  K-  I  A  II  «  nadians  and  the  Canadians  have  planned  to  build  a  tremendous  au-  p|y 

. Averell  Har-  been  very  patient  with  us,  he  re-  ditorium  here  in  Washington  and  A Mr  President  one  of  oar 

moS  thl'f  vou^hld  They  came  up  with  a  to  finish  the  (:apitol  Building,  the  foreign  colleagues  would  like  you 

moxie  that  you  had  in  48  or  that  proposal  that  they  would  like  to  President  recalled.  It  has  never  ,o  comment  on  the  visit  of  W 

droTodTah^iethL^^  Mr  ^  develop  the  been  finished,  he  said;  the  dome  Swedish  Minister.  A.— Mr.  Tru- 

depends  altogether,  Mr.  Truman  power,  he  noted,  adding  that  he  is  still  hanging  in  the  air.  He  said  j,e  had  a  verv  fine  visit 

responded,  on  the  impression  you  ygry  anxious  that  the  Con-  said  his  relations  with  Senator  y^,j{b  the  Prime  Minister  of  Swed- 

iJateied^ll  700  immediate  action  to  go  Connally  have  been  of  the  finest  ^  bne  gentleman, 

traveled  31,700  miles,  gave  355  ahead  with  the  agreement  of  1941.  and  he  is  real  sorry  to  see  him  *  ns 

speeches  saw  70  OTO  000  people  jhe  President  said  that  if  Con-  quit.  Comment  on  Defense 

and  talked  to  30,0()0,000  more  grgss  jid  not,  he  was  going  to  n. — Mr.  President,  some  of  us  Q- — President,  what  do  you 

cooperate  with  the  Canadians  and  got  the  impression  yesterday  that  ‘hink  of  the  cuts  Congress  has 

.  ?!  became  contribute  all  we  could  because  you  had  a  specific  plan  of  action  ‘^e  defense  appropri- 

President.  (Laughter  and  ap-  niust  have  it,  and  when  it  came  jn  the  flood  relief.  A. _ The  Presi-  ations?  A. — Mr.  Truman  replied 

plause).  jQ  development  of  the  seaway,  dent  replied  that  General  Pick  would  give  his  opinion 

Q. — (By  Alan  Emory,  Water-  he  would  cross  that  when  he  got  and  he  always  included  a  plan  for  '^hen  it  (the  matter)  gets  to  the 
town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times):  Early  to  it.  that  valley.  definitive  stage.  He  said  he 

this  week  you  met  with  four  Ca-  About  Tom  Connally  q. There  is  a  report  that  you  couldn’t  comment  on  what  Con- 

nadian  officials  on  the  St.  Law-  q — j  am  Sarah  McClendon  of  were  considering  taking  the  flood  grcss  had  done  until  it  got  to 

rence  River  project.  When  they  several  Texas  papers.  Would  you  control  away  from  the  Army  En-  |titti-  Then  he  will  comment  on  it 
came  out.  Foreign  Minister  Pear-  please  comment  on  another  figure  gineers  and  putting  it  under  the  In-  "o  uncertain  terms,  he  declared, 
son  issued  a  statement.  — Tom  Connally.  He  is  not  going  terior  Department.  A. — There  is  Q. — I  understood  you  to  say 

First,  on  the  basis  that  you  to  run  for  the  Senate  again.  Would  a  recommendation  in  the  Hoover  you  were  going  to  try  to  do  what 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  you  care  to  make  any  comment  Commission  for  putting  the  civil-  the  people  want  you  to  do.  A  lot 
Canadians  as  a  second-best  choice  on  it?  A. — Senator  Connally  came  ian  part  under  one  head,  Mr.  of  people  in  Missouri  want  you 

- -.  •  —  _  Truman  observed.  That  is  under  back  in  the  Senate  again.  A.— 

^  '  '  ■  '  '  ■*'*’  *’'•  consideration,  he  said.  There  is  an  ethical  situation  in 

HE  KNOWS  Q.— One  story  said  it  might  go  connection  with  that,  was  the  re- 

X  I  V  II  •  XL  X  up  as  one  of  your  recommenda-  P'V-  The  President  said  nothing 

What'  Me  S  Talking  About  tions.  a.— it  is  not  ready  yet,  was  would  make  him  happier  than  to 

\wiirk.i  Lir'c  the  reply.  Whenever  it  is  ready  go  back  in  the  Senate.  He  had  the 

wnCIN  nt  o  jbe  President  will  send  it  up.  best  time  of  his  life  when  he 


"sKE  p.4fii':s  .Ti,  10.  ret.  «i.  or.  ns" 


HE  KNOWS 

What  He's  Talking  About 

WHEN  HE'S 


best  time  of  his  life  when  he  was 


“SPEAKING  OF  DOGS” 


That’s  Russell  K.  Lowry,  American’s  leading  authority 
in  the  world  of  dogdom.  A  crisp,  colorful  writer,  he 
make’s  a  dog’s  life  the  “Life  of  Riley”  via  his  weekly 
column.  No  other  writer  in  the  field  today  can  match 
Lowry’s  years  of  experience  in  raising,  training  and 
breeding  dogs.  Write  for  samples  today. 

America's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVENUE  ELDORADO  5-3781-2 


i\ew  I  orK  uaiiy  jyews):  Mr.  r  u  j  o*  x  v  ;/xh 

Tw  *  j  c  u  of  the  United  States  in  this  joo 

President  you  made  a  fine  speech 

last  week  against  colonial  domi-  5  M.  until  11  P.  M.— to  use 

nation  and  then  our  delegation  to  .  c  t  ai  ^ 

the  U.  N.  refused  to  vote  to  hear  ^ 


the  Tunisian  question.  A. — You  u  u  c  *  nf. 

o  in-,,  's  why  he  refuses  to  run  for  cl¬ 
ean  t  bring  up  a  question  like  „  -  »,• 

.u  .  .  .u-  _ -r...  fice  in  Missouri, 


elected  to  another  office,  and  that 


that  at  this  conference,  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  asserted.  It  has  no  place 


Q. — In  the  next  Senatorial  cam- 


here,  he  declared,  adding  that  you  Paign  in  Missouri,  would  you  con- 
have  to  know  all  the  facts  before  sider  being  a  Senator  from  the 
you  comment,  and  you  (the  ques-  same  state?  A. — Mr.  Truman  sai 
tioner)  don’t  know  all  the  facts.  (Continued  on  page  113) 
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Out  of  800  English-language  news¬ 
papers  that  entered.  The  Daily  News- 
Tribune  of  LaSalle,  Ill.,  was  selected  as 
the  winner  of  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cnp 
in  the  22nd  annual  exhibition  of  news¬ 
paper  typography,  presswork,  and 
make-up.  When  this  paper  won  the 
cup  last  year  the  judges  said  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  “one  of  the  finest  printing  jobs 
we  have  seen  anywhere  at  any  time.” 


SCAN-A-GRAVINGS  help 

For  the  second  successive  year.  The  Daily 
News-Tribune  of  LaSalle,  Ill.,  (circulation 
14,095)  has  won  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  for 
excellence  in  typography,  presswork,  and  make¬ 
up.  This  is  only  the  fourth  time  in  22  years  of 
Ayer  Cup  competition  that  a  .small-town  news¬ 
paper  has  won.  And  it  is  also  the  first  time  that 
a  paper  with  less  than  300,000  circulation  has 
won  the  cup  more  than  once.  The  News- 
Tribune  needs  only  one  more  win  to  retire  the 
present  cup. 

After  more  than  a  y'ear  of  experience  with 
the  Scan-a-graver,  the  News-Tribune  now  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  this  low-cost  method  of  mak- 


The  Fairchild  Sean-a-Graver  offers  you  new  econ¬ 
omy  and  flexibilHy,  without  sacrificing  quality,  for 
reproducing  pictures  in  your  paper.  For  full  infor¬ 
mation  write  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument 
Corporation.  88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard,  Jamaica  1, 
New  York.  Department  100-40A. 


Ayer  Cup  winner  repeat 

ing  (piality  halftones.  John  Barron,  mechanical 
superintendent,  says  the  paper,  is  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  than  ever  about  the  results. 

First  honorable  mention  in  the  less-than- 
10,0(X)-circulation  class  went  to  The  Monessett 
( Pa. )  Daily  Independent.  This  paper  also  uses 
Scan-a-gravings  extensively. 

The  increasing  use  of  pictures  on  front  pages 
was  considered  worth  noting  by  the  judges,  who 
also  pointed  out  that  these  pictures  are  being 
better  handled.  The  Scan-a-graver  is  helping 
over  600  daily  newspapers  to  build  readership, 
improve  appearance  and  raise  over-all  stand¬ 
ards  of  quality  at  low  cost. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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Advertisers 

•\  Believe  in 


STANDARD 


WHEN  time  counts  —  and  you 
want  to  know  the  brand  name 
of  a  product — what  company  makes 
it  —  the  names  of  the  oflScers  (es¬ 
pecially  the  Advertising  Manager, 
the  Advertising  Agency)  —  where 
they  advertise  and  how  much  they 
spend  —  you’ll  realize  why  the 
STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER  belongs  on  your  desk. 


Better  get  the  facts.  Just  drop  us  a 
line  on  your  company  letterhead 
and  we’U  do  the  rest. 


-  The  Register  Contains  — 

•  The  Advertiser,  Address, 
Capitolization 

•  Products  with  Trade  Names 

•  Corporate  Executives 

•  Advertising  Manager 

•  Sales  Manager  •  Printing  Buyer 

•  Advertising  Agency  Handling 

Account 

•  Account  Executives 

•  Advertising  Media  Used 

•  Advertising  Appropriations 

•  Character,  Extent  of  Distribution 


The  Agency  List 


Standard  source  of  informa*  / 
tion  about  3,000  U.S.  and  / 

Canadian  advertising  agen*  /  *  *n 

cies  with  data  on  |H 

recognition,  personnel,  and 
over  30,000  clients.  Issued  three  times 
a  year  —  the  AGENCY  LIST  is  part  of 
STANDARD'S  complete  service  or  may 
be  purchased  separately. 

ffCC  Write  for  colored  illustrated 
booklet  giving  full  informa* 
tion  about  the  STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER  and  Supplementary  Services. 
It's  yours  for  the  asking. 

NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

130W.  42ndSt.  •  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  Chicago  I,  III. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


WU  Press  Rate  Hiked 
Despite  ANPA  Protest 


In  the  second  telegraph  zoin 
comprising  a  distance  of  76  to  121 
miles,  the  over-all  charge  for  i 
15-word  message  remains  tl* 
same.  However,  in  all  other  zone 
there  is  an  actual  decrease  in  t!i! 
over-all  charge  ranging  from  S'! 
in  the  fifth  zone  to  25%  in  th 
ninth  zone. 

Night  letters  also  show  an  over 


■ 

I!® 


The  (Tommittee  on  Press  Communications  of  the  ANPA  reported  Night  letters  also  show  an  over 
how  in  spite  of  protests  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  all  reduction  ranging  from  17^( 
over  proposed  press  message  rate  increases.  Western  Union  Telegraph  to  29%, 

Company  was  permitted  to  boost  rates.  The  committee’s  report  follows:  Therefore,  while  senders  ol 

Shortly  after  the  1951  Conven-  *  ♦  ♦  full  rate  telegrams  of  15-words  oi 

tion,  on  May  2  the  Western  Union  Mr.  Meinholtz’s  statement  is  car-  senders  of  night  letter 

Telegraph  Company  asked  the  ried  in  B  Bulletin  No.  30 — 1951  payug  less  for  telegraph  sen 

Federal  Communications  Commis-  July  6.  than  prior  to  the  Sept,  1  rale 

sion  for  permission  to  increase  In  spite  of  opposition  to  the  tucrease,  press  telegrams  are  pe 
press  rates  as  well  as  full  rate  proposed  increases  the  Federal  ualized  by  increases  ranging  up 

telegrams  and  night  messages,  the  Communications  Commission  on 

increase  to  become  effective  June  August  24  ruled  that  Western  Moreover,  at  the  time  the  W«t 

1.  The  reason  for  the  increase  was  Union  Telegraph  Company  should  Union  petitioned  the  F.  C.  C. 
given  as  need  for  additional  rev-  be  allowed  to  increase  rates  suf-  Tor  an  increase  in  rates  the  com- 

enue  to  meet  expected  employe  ficient  to  produce  an  addditional  P^uy  was  in  process  of  changinj 

wage  demands.  Under  the  pro-  $9,800,000  annual  revenue  as  '^s  method  of  handling  press  cops 

posal  of  the  Western  Union  Tele-  against  the  approximately  $11,-  fro[u  manual  operation  to  its  ne»- 
graph  Company  press  rates  were  000,000  additional  revenue  sought  installed  nation-wide  automate 
to  be  increased  50%  within  the  by  Western  Union.  Under  this  perforated  tape  relay  system.  Ex- 
first  mileage  zone — up  to  75  miles  approval  by  the  F.  C.  C.  the  mini-  perience  with  the  automatic  tape 
— based  on  one-half  the  full  rate  mum  press  message  charge  was  in-  felay  system  for  press  copy,  while 
for  day  press  and  one-fourth  the  creased  35c  to  50c:  rates  for  day  many  cases  speeding  transmis- 
full  rate  for  night  press.  This  was  press  messages  were  fixed  at  Vi  s'on,  has  proven  very  unsatisfac- 
in  contrast  to  the  then  existing  the  telegram  rate  and  night  press  *°*’y  running  stories.  Quite  Ite¬ 
rate  of  one-third  the  full  rate  for  messages  at  %  the  telegram  rate,  fluently  the  first  take  of  a  stop 

day  press  and  one-sixth  the  full  a  departure  from  the  1  /3  and  T>e  routed  via  one  relay  point, 

rate  for  night  press.  The  Company  1/6  ratio  which  had  existed  for  the  second  and  subsequeni 

said  it  expected  a  total  net  gain  so  many  years.  takes  via  another  and  ^  often  art 

of  not  more  than  15%  on  its  press  The  Chairman  of  vour  Com-  there  awaiting  receipt  of  lead 
rate  revenue  because  of  the  reduc-  mittee  immediately  notified  the  hanLJ%or^^ri^smi^ 

tion  in  the  rate  per  word  for  long  p.  C.  C.  of  its  protest  against  this  ®  [hi 

messages  on  which  press  rates  are  action  nointine  out  that  the  in-  destination  or  to  the  next  rtlaj 
based.  c^isedraSwouMhlvfa  serious  Point.  Since  completion  of  its  tape 

Your  Pres,  Communications  imp“a  oTthe  presr  dispatch”  S 

Committee  immediately  held  a  imposing  as  they  did  an  increase  Uptwppn^-iiw  t\vo^r^inK  even  for 

series  of  meetings  and  on  May  22  over  existing  press  rates  of  31.7%  Ke  n^tm 

filed  protest  with  the  Federal  Com-  on  a  100  word  press  dispatch  filed  are  always  available  unl^  the 

munications  Commission  against  in  the  second  zone,  and  somewhat  <-h-.roA  fnr  «nn  wnrds 

the  proposed  press  message  in-  smaller  increases  in  the  fourth. 

crease,  on  the  ground  that  the  pro-  sixth  and  ninth  zones.  The  Com-  ihpn  the 

posed  new  press  rates  were  highly  mission  was  asked  to  consider  de-  Union  nnntipc  wordaK 

discriminatory  in  that  they  pro-  taching  press  rates  from  the  full 

vided  for  an  increase  in  press  rate  relationship  for  a  straight  ii„inii 

rates  of  15%  as  compared  with  percentage  increase  across  the  ■  .u  •  „  „  in  nrea 

rates  for  the  commercial  user  pro-  board  for  all  classes  of  telegrams  rate^^’s 'casing  a"  gradual  tr^ 
posed  to  be  increased  by  less  than  including  the  press.  The  protest  innc  dis- 

10%.  The  Committee  also  pointed  was  rejected  and  the  rates  became  fpipnhonp  ^for  forwardini 

out  that  the  proposed  new  press  effective  over  the  strenuous  pro-  telephone  for  forwardinj 

rates  were  discriminatory  within  test  of  your  Committee.  press  copy, 

the  press  rate  structure  because  the  Press  Penalized  Revision  to  Be  Considered 

user  of  press  telegraph  service  tkp  The  Federal  Communications 

within  the  first  rate  zone  —  and  Western  Union  press  rate  in-  <^o"imission  and  the  U.  S.  State 
this  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  press  grease  is  even  more*^ strikingly  il-  department  invited  representatives 
traffic— were  faced  with  an  in-  lustrated  when  consideration  is  ANPA  to  attend  meetmp 

crease  of  approximately  53%.  The  gVen^to  the  folloS  faSs-  Washington  March  6th  and 


crease  of  approximately  53%.  The 
Committee  urged  informal  con¬ 


sultation  as  a  means  of  adjusting  ^ate  increase,  the  U.  S.  Govern 

this  matter  satisfactorily.  ,  cranted  a  40%  decrease  in  - T 

FCC  Suspended  the  Federal  tax  on  commercial  •F?hrp"‘rnnra‘is  are  S 

The  Federal  Communications  rate  telegrams,  effective  Nov.  1,  ^  Pipninoten- 

Commission  did  suspend  the  ef-  1951.  Reduction  in  the  Federal  J’.®  ''csiibniitted  ‘o.  *be  Plenipo 

fective  date  of  the  proposed  in-  tax  from  25%  to  15%  on  tele-  ^“forigiS 

not  only  entirely  voided  proposed  to  hold  an  Administrative 

was  held  June  27  in  Washington  the  Sept.  1  rate  increase  on  full  concurrently  with  the 

and  F.  E.  Meinholtz,  Communica-  rate  telegrams  but  actually  reduced  pieninotentiarv  Conference  bid 
tions  Director  of  the  New  Vorh  the  over-all  charge  to  the  com-  post- 

(N.  Y.)  Times  and  a  member  of  mercial  user  with  the  single  ex-  ^ 

the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  ception  of  full  rate  telegrams  filed  P  t-.  Artidps  nf  the  Atlantic 

Press  Communications  Committee  within  a  75-mile  area.  The  in-  rnnven- 

*  Cl*  L  ft  AVI  •  *u‘  u  .  A/yf  City  Telecommunications  conveu 

together  with  Elisha  Hanson.  AN-  crease  in  this  zone  was  but  4%  .  ^  ,  narticnlar  interest  to 

PA  General  Counsel,  appeared  in  for  a  15-word  telegram  over  the  *  articles  29, 

opposition  to  the  proposal  to  in-  rate  in  effect  the  previous  year,  ■!  .  -I 

crease  press  rates  as  outlined  by  The  increase  on  press  telegrams 

Western  Union.  The  full  text  of  in  this  zone  is  53%.  {Continued  on  page  114) 


March  13th,  1952  to  discuss  pro¬ 
posals  for  revision  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Telecommu- 


be  resubmitted  to  the  Plenipoteo- 
tiary  Conference  in  Buenos  Ai^ 
in  October  1952.  It  was  originally 


{Continued  on  page  114) 
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8<a  would  love  to  be  a  Senator 
the  state  but  wouldn’t  run 
^fcist  Tom  Hennings,  who  comes 
■Wt  Fall. 

/■.■i}— When  Ambassador  Donnel- 
I  (United  States  Ambassador  to 
(Atria)  left  your  office  this  mom- 
Aand  was  asked  about  the  Rus- 
peace  offensive,  he  said  he 
High!  that  if  the  Russians  wanted 
demonstrate  their  desire  for 
ce  they  would  settle  the  Aus- 
uAan  peace  treaty  first.  Is  that 
lar  opinion?  A. — They  should 
jtlrtie  the  Austrian  peace  treaty 
cld  sign  the  arms  limitation 
■^ment  if  they  really  want 
Mr.  Truman  replied.  He 
we  had  been  trying  to  get 
ai  to  do  that  for  the  last  five 
if  they  really  wanted  peace. 
Q—  (By  Paul  Leach,  Chicago 
^::ly  News):  Senator  Douglas,  in 
ting  an  announcement  on  Ke- 
_.jver  this  morning,  said  you 
Itould  recommend  to  the  Demo- 
Jnts  in  Illinois  that  they  abandon 
ie  unit  rule  controlling  dele- 
^Mns  to  the  national  convention 
ubsequen!  tree  the  two-thirds  rule  has  been 
often  are  wiished.  Have  you  any  com- 

3t  of  lead  ~|]t  Qn  it?  A _ TTie  reply  was 

ed  into  i  jj  a  matter  for  each  state  to 
nsmissk*  jtself. 

Q— You  commented  today  on 
n  Unia  Harriman  and  also  on  Gov- 

nor  Stevenson.  I  wonder  if  you 
ct  circnit  , ,  .  .. 

f  >ould  comment  on  your  opinion 

,  ::  Senator  Kefauver?  A. — Mr. 
nl^  the  didn’t  think  it 

)0  words  “P  analyze  all  the 

^didates  in  the  race.  He  said 
minimufli  i  ^  t  ^  ^ 

then  the  ^  Senator  Ke- 

wordaa  came  to  see  him  be- 

^  !ore  he  began  to  run.  The  Presi- 
rn  Unia  going  to 

in  presi  ®  candidate  here  for  you; 
al  tra"”-  democratic  convention  will 
lone  dis- 

rwardini  Q— d^rt  Andrews,  New 
M  Herald  Tribune):  Did  you 
-can  that  you  were  going  to  pick 
ered  (andidate  at  the  convention? 
nicatioos  .(.—You  are  always  speculating, 
S.  State  Bert,  Mr.  Truman  remarked,  add- 
entauves  og  tj,at  the  reporter  liked  to  make 
ttnething  out  of  everything  Mr. 
fith  and  Truman  said.  You  can  do  any- 
uss  pw  ttog  with  it  you  please,  he  told 
ArticMJ  lii]  questioner. 

icommii-  Q..— That  raises  the  general 
to  »  question,  Mr.  President,  do  you 
5  are  to  attend  the  Democratic 

invention  in  Chicago?  A. — Mr. 
as  Al  Truman  said  he  didn’t  think  it 
'wild  be  ethical  for  the  Presi- 
"•.k  a  80.  Everybody  would  say 

^  he  had  gone  there  to  domi- 
the  convention,  he  explained, 
n  ptw  ^  he  has  no  idea  of  dominating 
.  .  “  »t  all. 


I 


A.N.PJS. 

Conventioneers: 

A  Salute  and  a 
Prediction 

It  has  always  been  our 
thought  that  newspapers 
are,  in  fact,  voyagers  to 
important  “ports.”  Each 
has  its  own  lanes  of  tra¬ 
vel  and  of  cargo-carry¬ 
ing.  They  start  from  a 
focal  point  and  touch  at 
all  their  environing  allied 
areas.  ' 

Their  readers  are  their 
“passenger  list”;  their 
advertising,  a  precious 
cargo. 

To  “Have  What  It 
Takes,”  a  newspaper  and 
its  market  must  possess 
certain  essentially  fine 
qualities.  During  what 
promises  to  be  perhaps 
its  most  momentous 
Convention,  we  wish 
those  who  attend  and 
their  sponsors  a  con¬ 
structive  “Voyage.” 


PEKA 


MARKETS  MUST  MAKE  "PORTS' 
EACH  EAGER  FOR  A  "CARGO' 


In  a  quite  true  sense,  a  modem  market  is  comparable  to  a  great 
ship,  carrying  both  passengers  and  cargo.  From  its  “home  port,”  it 
calls  on  numerous  prosperous  and  eager  smaller  ports,  delivering 
merchandise,  busy  people,  making  sales  of  an  interlocking  character. 

In  the  case  of  this  Topeka  market,  it  has  21  thriving  “County 
Ports,”  with  41,000  great  farms,  potential  customers  for  almost  every¬ 
thing  America  manufactures.  As  a  complete  unit  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  the  Topeka  market  offers  over  100,000  well-to-do  people,  to 
whom  the  Better  Way  of  Life  is  a  bom  tradition. 

These  people  have  made  it  one  of  the  greater  “Business  Ports”  of 
America.  They  have  inspired  a  growing  industrial  progress,  unpar¬ 
alleled  agricultural  weath,  building  booms,  civic  enterprise,  and 
amazing  population  growth. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  area  has  created  a  steady 
demand  for  what  it  produces,  not  merely  at  home,  but  around  the 
world.  Ships  bound  for  many  ports  of  the  globe  carry  both  food  and 
manufactured  goods.  Kansas  wheat  has  nourished  hungry  people  of 
the  earth;  dairy  products  and  processed  meats  have  brought  health  to 
numerous  nations. 

That  such  a  market  should  be  intensely  important  to  the  national 
advertiser  is  obvious. 


▼ 


®lje  Topeka  fails  |  ilAl^’^A^JOURNAL 


^rden  Edition 

Nashville  —  The  annual  home 
garden  edition  of  the  Nash- 
*iue  Tennessean  of  Sunday,  April 
carried  in  excess  of  34,0()0  lines 
«  advertising  in  24  pages. 

Editor  &  publisher  for 


KMorning^^ 
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Bar  fo  News  Transmission 


Article  30  could  permit  gov-  will  be  made  by  the  U.  S.  repre- 

ernments  to  go  beyond  normal  sentative  to  have  stricken  from 

continued  from  page  112  nications  Convention  reads  as  fol-  censorship  and  to  suspend  com-  Article  29  the  phrase  to  public 

Article  29  of  the  Atlantic  City  lows;  munications  entirely.  Article  30  order  or  to  decency.” 

Telecommunications  Convention  1.  Members  and  Associate  reads:  Relay  Press  Subcommittee 

has  already  been  used  by  Spain  Members  reserve  the  right  to  stop  Each  Member  or  Associate  About  a  year  ago  the  late  Tom 
and  Iran  for  censorship  purposes,  the  transmission  of  any  private  Member  reserves  the  right  to  sus-  Brooks  of  the  Hearst  Organization 

In  April.  1951,  foreign  corres-  telegram  which  may  appear  dan-  pend  the  International  Telecom-  pointed  out  the  advisability  of  hav- 

pondents  in  Spain  were  subjected  gerous  to  the  security  of  the  State  munications  Service  for  an  in-  ing  a  Subcommittee  of  your  Press 

to  mass  censorship  during  rioting  or  contrary  to  their  laws,  to  pub-  definite  time,  either  generally  or  Communications  Committee  ap- 

in  Catalonia  until  the  rioting  was  lie  order  or  to  decency,  provided  only  for  certain  relations  and/or  pointed  to  protect  the  interests  of 

over,  after  which  a  carefully  that  they  immediately  notify  the  for  certain  kind  of  correspondence  newspapers  in  the  matter  of  relay 

worded  version  was  released.  For-  office  of  origin  of  the  stoppage  of  ■ 

mal  notice  given  correspondents  at  any  such  telegram  or  any  part  _ _  _ 

that  time  said  the  story  was  being  thereof,  except  when  such  notifi-  ~  — 

eliminated  under  Article  29  of  the  cation  may  appear  dangerous  to  _  :  x 

International  Telecommunications  the  security  of  the  State.  _ 7-  ^ 

Agreement  signed  in  Atlantic  City  2.  Members  and  Associate  -- 

in  1947.  Similarly  the  Minister  of  Members  also  reserve  the  right  to  - — 

Posts  at  Teheran,  Iran  on  April  cut  off  any  private  telephone  or  — _ 

4,  1951  stated  that  Iran  would  not  telegraph  communication  which  .  -  ^ 

transmit  foreign  press  cables  that  may  appear  dangerous  to  the  se-  ^  ir^r  ~ ''  1  1  ^ 

appear  to  endanger  security  or  to  curity  of  the  State  or  contrary  /f7T\  ^  ^ ^ 

violate  “decency.”  to  their  laws,  to  public  order  or  I- ( >  -  — 

Article  29  of  the  Telecommu-  to  decency. 


the  General  Secretariat.  Traveler  as  chairman.  The  other 

Your  Committee  was  repre-  members  of  the  committee  are: 
sented  at  the  meeting,  to  discuss  Clifford  Denton,  New  York  (N. 
among  other  things  the  proposals  Y.)  News;  John  Reidy,  New  York 
for  revision  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  Y.)  Mirror;  and  George 

Telecommunications  Convention,  Schreiber,  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune. 
and  pointed  out  that  the  chief  in-  Other  members  may  be  added  as 
terest  of  the  press  lies  in  those  it  seems  advisable.  As  a  result 
articles  which  could  permit  cen-  of  the  work  of  this  Subcommit- 
sorship.  F.  E.  Meinholtz,  director  tee  the  interests  of  newspapers 
of  Communications,  New  York  will  be  closely  watched  and  pro- 
(N.  Y.)  Times  and  an  advisory  tected. 

member  of  the  Press  Communica-  Your  Press  Communications 
tions  Committee  proposed  modifi-  Committee  has  had  an  active  year, 
cation  of  Article  29,  particularly  While  it  has  not  been  successful 
advocating  elimination  of  the  in  its  efforts  to  avoid  increases 
phrase  in  Article  29  “to  public  or-  in  press  rates,  it  will  continue  to 
der  or  to  decency.”  Although  sup-  function  for  the  general  protec- 
ported  in  his  argument  by  Benja-  tion  of  the  press,  particularly  in 
min  Cottone,  Chief  Counsel  for  the  realm  of  attempted  censor- 
F.  C.  C.,  he  was  over-ruled  by  ship. 

Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Chief  Tele-  j.  O.  Adler,  Chairman. 

communications  Policy  Staff,  U.  S.  E.  M.  Antrim 

Department  of  State.  Mr.  de  Wolf  Robert  B.  Choate 

argued  that  the  submission  of  pro-  J.  D.  Gortatowsky 

posals  for  revision  or  modification  Clark  Howell 

of  Article  29  might  furnish  the  John  S.  Knight 

Soviets  with  propaganda  material  a 

and  could  result  in  the  Article  _  _ 

deteriorating  into  language  “that  BuyS  £1  TlGmpO 

no  free  nation  can  support.”  The  Harlingen,  Tex. — M.  Lara,  a 

result  of  the  meeting  was  that  no  newspaperman  and  printer  in  the 

revisions  would  be  proposed  with  Rio  Grande  border  country  for 

respect  to  those  articles  to  which  21  years,  has  purchased  El 

the  prdss  objects,  but  should  any  Tiempo,  Spanish-language  weekly. 

other  member  of  the  Telecommu-  and  moved  it  from  San  Benito  to 

nications  Union  open  discussion  Harlingen. 
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SAY  POOCH 


in  these  columns? 


“Looking  for  your  master?  ,  .  .  Well — he’s 
attending  the  ANPA  meetings  in  New  York,  hut 
this  message  will  reach  him  and  he’ll  know 
you’re  waiting  at  home  for  him.” 

Here’s  the  sure  way  of  getting  your  message 
across  to  publishers. 


YOUR  NOTICE  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


USE  THE 

CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 
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JAMPOL 


Methods  and  Mailroom  Equipment 


for  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 


Speed,  efficiency  and  safety  go  hand  in 
hand  in  every  JAMPOL  installation.  JAM¬ 
POL  Methods  and  Mailroom  Equipment . .  . 
developed  through  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  specialized  experience  .  .  .  are 
meeting  the  higher  than  ever  mailroom 
production  schedules  of  many  of  the  nation’s 
leading  newspapers.  - 

In  the  JAMPOL  installation,  engineered 
especially  for  the  NEW  YORK  WORLD- 
TELEGRAM  and  SUN,  the  output  of  12 
high  speed  presses  is  processed  through  6 
Signbde  Wire  Tying  Machines,  using  6 
JAMPOL  Live  Roller  Power  Type  Feeder 
Conveyor  Units,  6  Pushers,  and  6  Distribut¬ 
ing  Belts  for  dispatching  to  delivery  trucks. 


Major  equipment  consists  of  12  Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors,  6  JAMPOL 
Live  Roller  Power  Type  Feeder  Conveyors  (introduced  in  1937  at  THE 
BALTIMORE  SUN).  6  Pushers  (MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  FEEDER 
MECHANISM),  and  6  Si^node  Wire  Tying  Machines. 


After  processing  and  preparing  stacks  from  the  View  showing  the  6  Signode  Wire  Tying  Machines.  When  loose  stacks  arrive  on  the  JAMPOL 
Cutler-Hammer  Conveyor,  they  are  placed  on  the  each  fed  by  the  JAMPOL  Live  Roller  Power  Tyi)e  Conveyor  at  the  Pusher,  they  are  auto- 


JAMPOL  Live  Roller  Power  Typo  Feeder  Conveyor  Feeder  Conveyor,  in  conjunction  with  a  Pusher. 

for  delivery  to  the  tying  machine.  Rolled  bundles 

are  prepared  on  the  table,  and  placed  on  the  belt 

conveyor  for  delivery  to  the  trucks,  together  with  the 

wire  tied  bundles. 


matically  tied  and  ejected  to  a  conveyor 
leading  to  the  loading  platform.  This  is 
accomplished  at  the  rate  of  22-24  single 
tied,  or  10-12  double  tied  bundles  per 
minute. 


WE  WILL  GLADLY  DISCUSS  ANY  PROBLEM  INVOLVING  THE  HANDLING  OF 
NEWSPRINT,  STEREOTYPE  PLATES  AND  MAILROOM  PRODUCTS  . . .  CALL  US. 


There  are  now  in  use  or  on  order 
64  Pushers  and  173  JAMPOL  Live 
Roller  Power  Type  Feeder  Con¬ 
veyors. 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  me 


728-742  61st  STREET, 


BROOKLYN  20,  N.  Y. 
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We  have  with  us  Dr.  Alberto  newsprint  projects  and  it  is  expect-  started  as  a  new  activity  a  Meehan. 

PrGsident's  Report  Gainza  Paz,  one  who  is  well  ed  that  this  will  result  in  increased  ical  Research  Department  under 

IB  eouipped  to  tell  us  what  happens  newsprint  production  of  253,000  the  comprehensive  direction  of 

continued  from  page  18  ^^^en  dictators  reach  their  high  tons  annually.  C.  M.  Flint.  In  June.  1951  the 

•  .  .4  »!,•  At-  *1,  place.  He  can  tell  that  the  first  The  AN  PA  is  pleased  over  the  AN  PA  research  laboratory  at 

enunciatea  tn«  doctrine  in  the  jq  jjg  taken  away  from  the  outcome  of  these  efforts  to  secure  Easton,  Pa.,  was  officially  opened 

trial  of  Harry  Crosswell,  Federalist  pgQpjg  jg  information.  After  that  Certificates  of  Necessity  and  was  and  staffed  by  an  efficient  and  ex- 

of  publishing  an  hejpjess  and  can  only  happy  to  give  assistance.  perienced  personnel. 

^  Jeffer-  jjgjjgyg  what  is  spoon-fed  to  them  Many  have  made  big  contribu-  The  rapid  advancement  of  ou 

son.  the  liberty  ot  the  press  sejf.segjjers  who  have  no  care  tions  of  time  and  effort  to  the  research  program  has  been  due  in 
consis  s  ot  the  right  to  publish  welfare  of  their  country  solution  of  our  newsprint  problems  no  small  measure  to  the  help  of 

wi  impunity  truth  with  good  pgopjg  are  concerned  — but  none  more  than  William  William  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  its  chair- 

mo  ives  or  justifiable  ends  though  ^^^jy  maintaining  the  high  G.  Chandler.  To  him  and  his  com-  man,  and  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  pub- 

re  ec  mg  on  government,  magis-  pj^gg  ^^d  the  emoluments  that  go  mittee,  we  owe  a  debt  of  thanks,  lisher  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 
tracy  and  individuals.  ^  - l.._ 


Perhaps  that  is  why  we  have  Perhaps  his  own  story  of  the 

c1r\vi/  .  •  .  _  .  .  r  t  r»  .  t_?_ _ a.  i3intC 


Newsprint  Manufacturers 


racy  an  ^ ^'8*^  place.  Newsprint  Manufacturers  *?  countless  hours 

Perhaps  that  is  why  we  have  Perhaps  his  own  story  of  the  rnnvention  ihe  *"  interests  of  all  our  members 

been  slow  to  recognize  the  creep-  experiences  of  La  Prensa.  his  great  A^pA  Roar  1  of  Hi  rectors’  has 

mg.  insidious  forms  of  censorship;  newspaper  which  fought  coura-  renresentatives  of  ^  number  of 

extensions  of  government  authority  geously  and  magnificently  to  pre-  Canadian  newsnrint  manufacturers  masons  why  the  Board  of  Direc- 
and  limitations  of  our  freedoms,  serve  free  speech  for  all  the  people  (1  Hiscuss  sunX^id  demand  Th2 
At  any  rate  many  limitations  had  will  strengthen  our  resolution  and  meetini^^was  in^New  York 

been  foisted  upon  us  before  we  reawaken  in  us  the  understanding  cb'  Xt  I  1951  at  which  the  Mechanical  Re¬ 
became  fully  aware  of  what  was  that  there  is  no  greater  obligation  were’ nresented  with  Department  should  be  in- 

hap^peumg.  ,h,„  ,  /  r  ANPA  ““ 

deb,'ori°i!ur.„'rAVg”?a^  Jave  .o„e,Ka.  „  Can.  Happen  pria.^Now  and  .n  The  Nex. 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  No  less  important  to  American  jj^g  second  meeting  was  in  ANPA  departments 

They  have  been  untiring  in  their  citizens  are  proposals  in  various  Montreal  in  February  1952  when  ®  splendid  record  of  activity 

fight  to  maintain  the  people’s  right  units  of  the  United  Nations  that  jj^g  Canadian  newsprint  manufac-  behalf  of  the  membership.  This 
to  know.  The  ANPA  has  not  been  would,  if  consummated  in  line  jurers  told  us  of  plans  to  increase  shown  more  clearly  when 

backward.  Its  history  of  defense  with  the  views  of  some,  change  production  Whenever  similar  repo^s  are  presented  during 

of  a  free  press  is  too  well  known  our  rights  in  the  Constitution  of  meetings  with  producers  in  Canada  Convention.  1  was  impressed 
for  me  to  take  the  rime  here  to  the  United  States.  1  urge  you  to  elsewhere  seem  unnecessary  j^^m  carried  in  a  recent 

ouriine  that  history.  Only  recently  consider  carefully  the  information  desirable  they  will  be  ar-  bulletin  of  the  ANPA  showing  that 


during  1951  almost  3.000  pages 
had  been  issued  in  bulletins  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects. 

To  this  another  1,000  pages  of 


nearing  the  end  of  the  road  in  the  Chicago  office 

long,  drawn-out  ITU  unfair  labor 

•  •  »  .1,  1  1  bulletin  service  comes  the  energy 

,  With  which  George  Dale  and  his 


it  issued  a  series  of  three  bulletins  that  is  presented  in  the  report  of  ranged  during  1951  almost  3.000  pages 

ODtlining  efforts  made  by  public  the  Federal  Laws  Committee  deal-  Litigation  Against  ITU  issued  in  bulletins  on  a 

officials  to  hamstring  the  press,  ing  with  suppression  of  news  .  .  ,  .  ..  wide  variety  of  subjects, 

made  at  federal,  state  and  local  through  some  of  these  United  Na-  ^  am  nappy  to  report  we  arc  another  1,000  pages  of 

government  levels.  tions  covenants.  ™  ?  k  !  material  from  the  Chicago  office 

More  than  a  year  ago,  your  Newsprint  Situation  mactice'^^Mse°”  un  air  a  o  added.  Along  with  the 

general  manager  Cranston  Wil-  i  need  not  detail  the  problems  ^  in  1947,  bargaining  at  the  local  na^^rd'hh 

hams  inaugurated  a  little  feature  involved  in  our  newsprint  situation  level  had  all  but  been  destroyed  ,  a  ^  a  a  ralk 

called  “It  Can’t  Happen  Here!”  as  since  the  last  Convention.  The  by  the  policies  of  the  Exeemive  oTS 

*  problem  was  that  demand  Council  of  the  ITU,  enforced  in  fc  the 

ice.  On  Nov  26,  1951,  a  bulletin  exceeded  supply.  Recognizing  this  open  defiance  of  the  newly  amend-  ^Xnnt°alrion  won  thinks  and 
was  issued  showmg  that  not  on  y  fact  the  utmost  consideration  was  ed  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  u?  ^ 

given  to  means  of  increasing  avail-  Local  unions  were  forbidden  to  ”  -ot 

id.  This  bulletin  paralleled  efforts,  able  supply  of  newsprint.  enter  into  contracts.  They  were  inHirativp^nf  service- 

successful  and  unsuccessful,  at  Your  Board  of  Directors,  last  ordered  to  give  notice  of  cancella-  .  .  -nnsiHer  that  these  naces  cov 
censorship  in  foreign  countries  with  July,  decided  that  study  of  the  tion  of  contracts.  Publishers  were  Xh  matfX  nf  Steres^o^^^^ 
actual  happenings  in  this  country  newsprint  situation  should  be  informed  their  composing  room  f.®  ^  neu/snaner  mihlishine 

—the  United  States  which  w^  made.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Boyce  was  work  would  be  performed  only  iJ^inS.^thrt  th*^  ‘Xater^aV^ 
founded  on  the  fundamental  right  engaged  to  make  a  thorough  an-  under  conditions  of  employment  ’  rnhl,.ms- 

of  the  people  to  know!  alysis  of  supply  and  demand.  The  imposed  by  the  union.  -  ^fforT  to  h  b 

Access  to  Information  results  were  issued  Oct.  3,  1951  in  in  those  circumstances  there  was  coIvp  nnr  nrnhl<»m<!  The  Bui 

Thinking  publishers  have  been  a  booklet  entitled  “Newsprint  Now  but  one  thing  for  the  ANPA  to  ,  ,P  r  awo;^ 

increasingly  aware  of  this  trend  to  and  In  The  Next  Decade.”  The  do  and  it  did  it.  In  October,  1947,  ^  the  membershin 

deprive  newspapers  of  access  to  Board  felt  it  was  fortun£.te  in  se-  this  Association  filed  charges  with  Then  1  think  vou  will  agree 

public  information.  There  are  curing  an  economist  with  the  back-  the  National  Labor  Relations  ..  .  ..  ’  axtoa  have  done 

bureaucrats  who  deny  the  right  of  ground  of  Dr.  Boyce.  Board.  Subsequently  the  Board  outstanding  work  during  1951  and 

the  people  to  know  and  are  striving  Newspaper  circulation  and  ad-  issued  a  complaint  charging  the  Association  is  living  up 

to  prevent  the  newspapers  from  vertising  were  reviewed  as  a  con-  union  among  other  things  with  purpose  for  which  it  is 

living  up  to  a  responsibility  to  tributing  factor  to  the  economy,  using  coercive  methods  to  accom-  formed— to  toster  and  protect  the 
learn  and  print  all  the  truth.  Up  information  and  progress  of  the  pHsh  its  illegal  demands,  of  refus-  j  •,  npw<tnatvr  mihlishine  busi- 
to  now — and  I  say  this  with  deep  United  States,  and  the  relation  of  ing  to  bargain  in  good  faith,  and  nesj— and  to  act*^  as  a  clearing 
thankfulness — those  who  want  se-  the  newspaper  to  the  growth  of  of  seeking  an  exaction  from  pub-  house  of  information  for  that  busi 
crecy  have  been  largely  unsuccess-  population  and  wealth  was  one  ot  fishers  in  the  nature  of  bogus  as  a 

ful.  the  weighted  factors  entering  into  condition  precedent  to  the  opera-  Association  we  are  fortu 

A  free  press  can  be  taken  away  ^on  of  their  composing  rooms.  ^  because  the  affairs  of  the 

from  us  in  this  country  as  it  wal  >952  the  U  S.  Associatton  and  co^^^^^^  and 

in  other  countries  unless  we,  the  supply  is  limited,  you  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Chi-  departments  are  guided  and  direct 

newspapers,  as  trustees  of  a  right  y°"  ?opy- .  a  decree  sustaining  ^y  practical  working  newspaper 

of  the  people  fight  every  bit  of  .  The  figures  presented  in  this  the  ANPA  on  the  refusal  to  bar-  ^hat  the 

attempted  suppression  with  all  the  booklet  are  being  kept  up  to  date  gam  and  cwrcion  questions  and  probl’ems  are.  They  know  how  to 

forces  at  our  disposal.  Let  us  not  the  ANPA  and  at  the  proj^r  dismissing  the  bogus  charge.  approach  finding  a  solution-b^ 

lose  our  constitutional  heritage  “me  changes  as  reflected  in  the  The  case  now  goes  to  the  Su-  of  know-how,  they 

through  indifference.  Let  us  rather  he  given  the  preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  indicate 

determine  that  we  will  do  our  membership.  where  the  union  will  seek  a  review  ^j^^t  the  solution  may  be.  A  vote 

part  as  good  Americans  to  protect  Tax  Write-Offs  of  the  issues  decided  apmst  it  and  ^f  Is  due  to  every  single 

the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  The  Defense  Production  Ad-  ^bere  the  ANPA  will  seek  a  re-  committeeman  of  the  ANPA  and 

Constitution.  Let  us  preserve  and  ministration  in  Washington  has  v^^sm  P‘  me  lower  court  on  the  jq  every  department.  They  have 

hand  on  those  rights  which  came  approved  all  of  the  applications  for  bogus  issue.  worked  hard,  constantly  and  effi- 

to  us  without  limitation  from  Certificates  of  Necessity  for  rapid  Mechanical  Research  ciently  in  your  interests, 

those  who  founded  this  country.  tax  amortization  for  proposed  new  In  September,  1947  the  ANPA  (Continued  on  page  118) 
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A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


Highlighting  Significant  Facts  about  Bituminous  Coal 


ELECTRIC  FURNACE  METHOD  OF  STEELMAKING. 

Electric  furnaces  which,  in  a  single  operation,  can  reduce  bencficiatcd  iron  ores  to  steel 
are  now  receiving  new  and  intensive  study  by  research  engineers.  They  would  take  the 
place  of  the  traditional  coke  oven  and  blast  furnace  steps  in  today’s  conventional  type  of 
open  hearth  operation.  Electric  furnaces  may  offer  the  steel  industry  a  way  to  expand  its 
capacity  with  far  less  capital  investment  than  required  by  present  methods.  The  coal 
industry  is  directly  concerned,  too,  because  electric  furnaces  in  steelmaking  would  create 
new  demands  for  electric  power,  which  in  turn  mean  more  coal. 

CURRENT  TREND  IS  TO  COAL  FOR  STEAM  GENERATION. 

Technical  trends  reported  by  Power  Magazine  indicate  that  pulverized-coal  /inng  still 
dominates  utility  practice  and  that  in  industrial  and  institutional  plants  there  is  a  sig/u’/i- 
cant  rise  in  choice  of  stokers  and  pulverized  fuel  systems.  “For  boilers  of  50,000  lbs.  per 
hr.  and  over,”  Power  reports,  “use  of  stoker  firing  has  doubled  and  pulverized-coal  firing 
quadrupled”  in  industry,  exclusive  of  the  electric  utilities.  These  facts  come  from  Powers 
recent  survey  of  steam  plants  in  the  U.  S.,  representative  of  design  and  construction  work 
in  progress  in  1951  aiul  early  1952. 


COAL  COMPANIES  DOING  BIG  JOB  IN  LAND  RECLAMATION. 

More  than  100  thousand  acres  of  marginal  land  underlaid  with  coal  have  been  reclaimed 
by  the  nation’s  surface  coal-mining  companies.  Before  the  mining  operation  much  of  this 
land  was  too  hilly  for  plo\ving,  or  too  poor  to  support  crops.  But  after  mining,  this  re¬ 
claimed  land  is  given  new  usefulness.  This  land  now  supports  young  hardwood  and  pine 
forests,  clover,  alfalfa,  grasses  and  other  foliage  crops  and  is  dotted  with  artificial  lakes 
stocked  with  fish. 


COAL  COMPANY  GIVES  $10,000  FOR  MINER’S  SUGGESTION. 

Recently  a  foreman  in  one  of  America’s  coal  mines  won  a  ten-thousand-dollar  prize  from 
his  coal  company  for  a  suggestion  that  substantially  raised  production.  He  solved  a 
problem  involved  in  conveying  coal  from  the  working  face  by  devising  a  method  that 
avoids  the  shifting  of  heavy  equipment  and  the  removal  of  roof  supports.  His  method 
saves  two-thirds  of  the  time  formerly  required  and  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  coal 
produced  by  each  shift. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

If  you  have  any  queMma  about  coal  or  D.  e. 

the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will 
receive  prompt  reply. 
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(Ad  vertisement ) 
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- «  W  1  ^  formulated  or  even  >^>'13  * 

/\QkQ  discussed  at  shape  by  which  our  President  s  neport 

VJwii.  lAwXXliiw*  **0*V0  forces  take  initial  offensive  action.  continued  from  page  116 

W  *  1  OTT  If  “Furthermore,  the  Soviet  high 

PTPCC;  tft  Alfl  SH  A  Pr.  command,  through  its  intelligence  while  we  would  like  to  mentioo 

*  *  WOO  LVJ  ki/X  XX^X  XX  system,  knows  that  the  disposition  .  committee  chairman 

*  of  our  troops  and  the  amount  of  .,„.i  th^v  all  ncrformed  veoman 
Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  activities  in  Platte  Center,  because  ,roops  would  not  permit  of-  „rvice— wouW  like  to  make 
who  proudly  recalls  his  early  car-  an  ice  cream  soda  still  cost  10c.  fensive  action.  We  are  in  exist-  reference  to  the  enthiisi 

eer  as  assistant  publisher  of  a  “So  I  suggested  a  renegotiation  ^^der  to  deter  that  attack.  soarking  the  activities 

Nebraska  weekly  newspaper,  asked  of  pay,  at  which  stage  my  father  ,he  Soviets  know  very  well  .L^BurLu'^of  Advertising  under 

1,100  publishers  and  editors  at  the  reluctantly  raised  my  salary  to  50c  jhat  that  is  the  only  objective  we  ‘  nirector  Harold  S  fRustvl 

annual  Associated  Press  luncheon  a  week,  adding  that  this  was  a  could  have.  That  is  not  to  say  R„rncs  md’  its  chairman  Irvrit 
Monday  to  lend  their  influence  to  100%  increase.  I  accepted  the  j^at  if  the  attack  takes  place  that 

defense  of  the  NATO  countries,  accuracy  of  his  mathematical  cal-  ^iH  no,  retaliate  instantly  plf'  ,u„  v.-.r  iQSi  , 


dense  ot  the  NATO  countries,  accuracy  ot  his  mathematical  cai-  ^jH  not  retaliate  instantly 

He  said  he  doubts  the  Russians  culations,  but  I  never  did  agree  gji  of  our  power  and  all 


will  attack  in  1952 


that  the  wage  increase  was  a  just  means  available.” 


The  Chief  of  Staff  at  Supreme  one. 

Headquarters,  Allied  Powers  in  “Had  he  told  me,  however,  that 


Plea  to  Papers 


Referring  to  the  year  1951,  a 
recent  report  of  the  Bureau  attests 
“Newspapers  were  not  only  better 
than  2  to  1  over  any  other  medium 


neauquaners,  /viiiea  rowers  in  nau  ne  o.u  me,  u.a.  Gruenther  closed  with  a  last  year,  but  also  had  greater  ad- 

Europe,  often  mentioned  as  pos-  look  forward  by  stint  of  newspapers  to  use  their  vertising  revenue  than  the  next 

sMble  successor  to  Gen.  Dwight  D.  ardent  work  to  some  day  address-  ^bout  the  sue-  three  media  combined”-a  record 

Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Com-  mg  the  Associa  ed  Press  as  a  ^^e  defense  plans  devel-  ,o  be  proud  of. 

mander  at  SHAPE,  was  introduced  fellow-publisher,  1  would  have  re-  chapf  In  thk  mnnec-  ^ 


by  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  doubled  my  efforts,  and  the  ques- 

president  tion  of  salary  increase  would  never  ..^hether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  "tWro^ca^ionlo  e'xDresrm; 
of  the  AP.  have  been  raised  by  me.  ,n.jo»i»  ^.r  ..,r.rLi  occasion  to  express  mi 

Mr.  McLean  recalled  that  the  Ambassadors  Present  h^He^  on  thrUnited  Ss  We  T  “h 

general  had  asMsted  his  father  in  Special  guests  at  the  AP  lunch-  a  parSiial  couiifry,  siSetimes  Them^Ting  JJe'  past  S 

mph  included  Ambassador  Henri  addicted  to  isolationism,  have  years  has  given  me  an  insight  into 

wls?’  pSr^  Ml^'^M^Lea^'d?  Ambassador  found  that  we  are  now  the  arsenal  ?heir  singlf-minded  devotion  to  the 

scribed  NATO  He  s^dScS*  ^  Belgium  of  the  entire  free  world  And  the  affairs  of  the  ANPA.  1  would  like 

^  Ambassador  Alberto  Tarchiani  of  degree  in  which  we  discharge  this  trihntp  m  the  members  of 

Gruenther  youngest  4-star  general,  „aly.  Ambassador  Feridun  C.  Er-  tremendous  responsibility  which  .LToard  vlL  have  To  tnii 
IS  known  to  his  associates  as  “The  Un  of  Turkey.  Ambassador  Athan-  faces  us  now  is  -oing  to  be  ex-  Sen  ti^^e  from  their  wS  2 
Brain,  and  he  was  decorated  in  po,:,:.-  of  Greece  Minister  actlv  the  degree  in  which  the  '  j  1  .  . 

World  War  II  bv  seven  nations  iif. _ ?  '  _ /I*-  ...  ..ui^  made  long  trips  and  spent  tnan) 


oped  at  SHAPE.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  he  said: 


Thanks  Directors 
1  would  be  remiss  if  1  failed  to  I 


general  had  assisted  his  father  in 
publishing  the  Platte  Center 


n  r  -  Polteof  Gr«re  m7:,,c;  Tctr;  the  dcBrie  in  «  fhe  “5"  C  rT  and' ™n°. 

Hugne,  Le  Gallais  of  Luxem-  Uni, ed  Scafex  i,  going  ,o  ba  abk  bo^ '“7eSd.r?n.  Se  aS 


1  1  n  o  e  U.  S.  bourg,  George  W.  Perkins,  As- 

Publishing  Career  sisant  Secretary  of  State  for 

“In  reciting  my  accomplish-  European  Affairs  of  the  State  De- 


Hugues  Le  Gallais  of  Luxem-  United  States  is  going  to  be  able  hours  in  considering  the  alfain 

bourg,  George  W.  Perkins,  As-  to  furnish  that  very  necessary  of  the  ANPA  Their  successful 

sisant  Secretary  of  State  for  leadership.  purpose  has  been  to  direct  iu 


“In  reciting  my  accomplish-  European  Affairs  of  the  State  De-  “I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  operations  so  as  to  bring  to  each 

ments,  Mr.  McLean  failed  to  give  partment,  and  Jean  Monnet,  High  much  your  papers,  how  the  edi-  aNPA  member  the  greatest 

you  the  most  important  one  of  Commissioner  of  the  French  torial  opinions  in  your  papers,  amount  of  value  and  benefit, 

all,”  said  Gen.  Gruenther  with  a  Modernization  and  E  q  u  i  p  m  ent  permeate  Europe  —  permeate  our  jhe  Committees  have  spent 

broad  smile  Plan.  friends  in  Europe.  They  watch  n^y^h  of  their  valuable  time  on  the 

I  m  really  a  publisher— a  pub-  Gen.  Gruenther  outlined  the  carefully  what  their  collective  affairs  of  the  ANPA.  There  is  not 
lisher  of  sorts,  that  is.  because  SHAPE  plan  of  defense  in  his  is  and  to  them  it  represents  Committee  which  does  not  dc- 

this  paper,  the  Platte  Center  Sig-  extemporaneous  talk  and  then  spirit  of  America.  It  gives  serve  the  wholehearted  thanks  of 

nal  where  I  was  handyman,  in  a  asserted:  "’em  a  hope  which  they  need  in  ,he  members  of  the  association.  It 

® ^  subscription  “Now,  when  I  say  that  the  plans  ^^der  to  give  them  sonie  belief  might  almost  be  said  that  their 

or  300,  he  continued.  “Can  any  are  in  order,  it  does  not  mean  tranquility  which  they  ijme  is  yours.  I  could  point  out 


of  you  match  that?  ,hat  we  have  the  necessary  forces  ^cek  will  be  obtained. 

•  i  worked  for  25c  a  week,  and  to  stop  a  determined  Soviet  at-  And  I  request  yot 


e  otnatneo.  jn  great  detail  the  accomplishments 

request  you  gentlemen  j,pj  achievements  of  each  of  these 


in  due  course  I  began  to  feel  that  tack,  because  unfortunately  we  do  your  utmost  in  seeing  that  committees.  Rather  than  take  your 

was  not  adequate  compensation,  not.  However,  our  capabilities  for  “re  presented.  I  don’t  ,jp,e  jojpg  ^  i  ^hall  let  their 

1  discussed  the  matter  with  my  defense  are  much  greater  than  they  ?“y  way  that  we  are  doing  reports  speak  for  themselves, 

lather,  who  was  not  in  a  very  were  a  year  ago  and  if  the  de-  I*  ’J®"'  correct.  I  say  that  the  After  you  have  heard  these  rt- 
responsive  mood,  but  after  a  series  cisions  taken  at  Lisbon  are  carried  States  has  a  great  respon-  ports  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 

o  negotiations  he  made  me  as-  out  we  will  have  an  increased  ^'‘’ility.  and  in  order  to  discharge  with  me  that  we  are  indeed  fortu- 

Mstant  publisher  of  the  Platte  posture  of  defense  a  year  from  !*  we  are  going  to  need  the  very  jo  have  these  men  within  our 

enter  Signal.  this  time.  It’s  a  habit  of  .Soviet  available.  It  is  much  organization — men  with  the  kno»l- 

I  must  confess  that  that  title  propagandists  to  say  that  the  i”oi’c  difiicult  in  my  opinion  to  edge  and  willingness  to  serve  by 

went  to  my  head  ^  initially,  but  SHAPE  forces  have  been  organ-  undertake  the  planning  for  de-  giving  generously  of  their  time  to 

1  soon  learned  that  it  gave  me  no  ized  for  aggression,  but  1  can  ’^'‘''"’8  war  than  it  is  for  waging  over-all  welfare  of  our  busi- 
assistance  in  my  extra  curricular  pledge  to  you  that  there  has  never  “*^^’*^*  ness. 

devoted  enough  attention  to  j  would  like  to  say  just  a  word 
^  deterrent  phase.  about  our  general  manager.  1  have 

Rripfc  ■  had  occasion  during  the  past  fe« 

CaniQSI  DIICIA  Local  Feature  Idea  years  to  observe  Cranston  williams 

\T-  D  J  r.  1  1  T  ■  i  •  r»  11  close  range.  He  is  a  tireless 

Vice  President  Barkley  is  TTU.H  T »)  List  111  Pamphlet  worker— with  a  capacity  for  doing 

^ong  those  believed  to  have  a  Peoria.  III.— “101  Ideas  for  Lo-  many  things  well— and  a  genius 

JSdenr^  lS^aS*"lenTtor  S  *  -All«lrillla  Features,”  a  list  compiled  by  for  doing  them  with  unerring 

anfl  enmo /xiFo,.  o  ’  *  •  TL  I  •  I  •  •  ii.  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  has  judgment — qualities  rarely  found 

and  some  others  are  talking  about  •  Th«  only  |ournal  giving  Iho  .  « ill  not 

the  possibility  of  handing  him  now,  of  adyrtiser.,  adv.rti.-  'Vfi  To  ■  ,  ‘^r  n' 

the  job  this  summer.  ing  aganH,  publishing,  print-  ‘’y  Illinois  Valley  (Peoria)  approve  of  all  this-but  the  di^ 

ing  and  eommareial  radio  in  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  tors  have--and  I  know  you 

*  *  ♦  Australia  and  Now  Zoaland.  journalism  department  of  Brad-  As  for  Mrs.  Lang — I  don  t  nave 

If  you  ara  planning  salas  ley  University.  to  tell  you  that  she  is  a  woman  of 

prows  himself  campaigns  or  ara  intarastad  The  list  deals  with  feature  ideas  unusual  talents — for  many  years 

the  smarter  Democratic  thasa  tarritorias  raad  which  may  be  developed  on  a  lo-  the  ANPA  has  been  her  life.  I 

po  1  mians  this  year.  He  refuses  ijbw^DAPBP  MBWC  *^“1  basis.  The  pamphlet  is  avail-  might  say  that  my  admiration  for 

candidate  for  un-  NEWSPAPER  NEWS  ^^le  to  newspapermen  and  jour-  Mrs.  Lang  is  not  solely  confined 

^  Hamlltoi  nalism  students  from  Bradley  Uni-  to  the  realm  of  business — but  after 

From  the  cinciaiid  Plain  Dealer  sydiiay,  AMfrallo  vcrsity,  at  10  Cents  each  to  cover  all  this  is  no  place  for  romance— 


Gov.  Stevenson  proves  himself 
one  of  the  smarter  Democratic 
politicians  this  year.  He  refuses 
to  become  a  candidate  for  un¬ 
employment. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


1  would  like  to  say  just  a  word 
about  our  general  manager.  1  have 
had  occasion  during  the  past  fe* 
years  to  observe  Cranston  Williams 
at  close  range.  He  is  a  tirel^ 
worker — with  a  capacity  for  doing 


Austr  alia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  Iko 
nawt  of  advartisers,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commercial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zoaland. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 
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PROMOTION 


Mary  Cullen*s  Cottage 
Marks  18th  Birthday 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Mary  Cullen’s  Cottage  cele¬ 
brated  its  18th  anniversary  this 
week,  and  congratulations  and  a 
loud  hurrah  are  in  order  to  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  Here  is 
one  of  the  finest  promotions  car¬ 
ried  on  by  any  newspaper  any¬ 
where,  and  a  model  promotion  of 
its  kind  that  has  few  equals  and 
no  superior. 

Mary  Cullen’s  Cottage  is  what 
the  Journal  calls  its  “household 
arts  service.”  The  service  actually 
was  organized  in  1932,  two  years 
before  the  Cottage  itself  was  built. 
The  Cottage  was,  in  1934,  as  the 
Journal  notes  in  a  handsome  bro¬ 
chure  it  has  put  together  about  it, 
“an  entirely  new  idea  in  news¬ 
paper  service  to  homemakers  and 
general  advertisers.” 

The  idea  is  simple  enough.  The 
Cottage  was  to  be,  to  quote  the 
brochure,  “an  authoritative  source 
of  help  to  women  in  the  practical 
solution  of  homemaking  problems. 
It  was  to  be  easily  accessible  to 
visitors  and  quickly  reached  by 
phone  and  mail.  It  would  be  a 
place  where  interested  groups  .  .  . 
could  see  demonstrations  and  hear 
explanations  of  new  techniques  in 
cooking  and  homemaking,  of  prop¬ 
er  procedures  in  social  affairs  and 
the  art  of  graceful  living.  It 
would  be  a  catalyst  which  would 
keep  the  food  and  household  arts 
columns  in  the  Journal  practical 
and  tuned  to  current  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  its  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

Now  that’s  quite  a  blueprint  for 
a  newspaper  service.  Doubtless 
many  newspapers  have  some  such 
blueprint  for  a  similar  service.  But 
few  newspapers  have  implemented 
that  blueprint  so  successfully  as  has 
the  Journal.  From  the  very  day 
it  opened,  Mary  Cullen’s  Cottage, 
a  charming  little  Colonial  home 


built  into  a  busy  newspaper  plant, 
has  been  a  winner. 

“Women  began  to  come  by 
scores  instead  of  the  expected  doz¬ 
ens,  and  soon  by  the  hundreds,” 
the  brochure  says.  “Instead  of  one 
home  economist,  immediately 
there  were  two,  then  four.”  To¬ 
day,  the  Cottage  has  a  staff  of  1 1, 
headed,  since  1936,  by  Cathrine 
Carter  Laughton,  the  Journal’s 
household  arts  and  fashion  editor. 
The  staff  includes  seven  graduate 
home  economists,  a  garden  adviser, 
a  maid,  a  male  clerk,  and  a  part- 
time  interior  decorating  consultant. 
During  busy  seasons,  as  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas,  the  staff  is 
augmented. 

Today,  “ask  Mary  Cullen”  is 
what  Portland  women  naturally 
say  when  they  face  a  household 
or  homemaking  problem.  In  the 
year  ended  last  July  31,  the  Cot¬ 
tage  staff  greeted  67,844  visitors, 
handled  159,710  pieces  of  mail,  an¬ 
swered  179,586  phone  calls. 

Typical  Mary  Cullen  Cottage 
events  are:  a  lecture  demonstration 
of  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  an 
electric  mixer;  classes  in  home 
candy  making;  lecture  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  interior  decorating;  audi¬ 
ence  participation  demonstration  in 
making  corsages;  carpet  style  and 
fashion  show;  a  demonstration  of 
casserole  cookery. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  in 
the  Cottage  itself,  staff  members 
are  frequently  on  the  road  talking 
to  women’s  groups,  working  with 
youth  groups,  judging  at  state  and 
county  fairs  and  community 
events.  They  also  prepare  dozens 
of  bulletins  every  year  that  sup¬ 
plement  Mary  Cullen’s  column  in 
the  Journal. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  a  promotion 
of  this  kind  is  such  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  built  entirely  on  service 
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to  the  reader,  practical,  useful 
service.  And,  of  course,  on  equal¬ 
ly  practical  and  useful  service  to 
the  general  advertiser. 

The  brochure,  prepared  for  use 
as  a  presentation  by  Journal  sales 
representatives,  is  as  interesting 
reading  as  it  is  handsomely  de¬ 
signed.  It  tells  the  whole  Mary 
Cullen’s  Cottage  story  simply  and 
most  affectively.  Credit  for  the 
brochure  goes  to  the  Journal’s  pro¬ 
motion  department,  with  John 
Waddingham,  art  director,  respon¬ 
sible  for  design. 

Market  Stufi 

Two  important  market  informa¬ 
tion  studies  have  just  been  made 
available.  One  is  the  7th  annual 
Consumer  Analysis  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Indianapolis  Market,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News.  This  is  a  standard 
brand  preference  study,  covering 
the  buying  habits  of  3,000  Indian¬ 
apolis  families.  Its  118  pages  in¬ 
clude,  in  addition  to  family  and 
market  data  sections,  six  main 
product  divisions:  food,  soaps  and 
cleansers,  toiletries  and  cosmetics, 
beverages,  appliances  and  automo¬ 
tive. 

The  other  is  the  2nd  annual 
Brand  Inventory  published  by  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter.  This  differs  somewhat  from 
the  other  standard  studies  of  this 
kind  in  that  it  covers  rural  as 
well  as  urban  families.  Informa¬ 
tion  in  it  is  based  on  question¬ 
naires  filled  out  by  6,765  families 
— 5,165  town  families  and  1,600 
farm  families.  Data  in  the  book 
cover  groceries,  drugs,  appliances, 
and  such  miscellaneous  items  as 
foundation  garments,  vacations, 
and  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 

Gimmicks 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
makes  effective  use  of  a  gimmick 
promotion  to  stir  interest  among 
resort  and  travel  advertisers.  It 
sends  out  a  “passport  to  more  va¬ 
cation  business.”  And  it’s  in  the 
form,  naturally,  of  a  passport. 

Last  year,  the  Post  used  a  gim¬ 
mick  in  the  same  field — a  ticket. 
Despite  the  gimmick  form  of 
these  promotions,  they  contain  all 
the  necessary  sell.  Mort  Grossman, 
advertising  promotion  manager, 
feels  that  last  year’s  ticket  gimmick 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  Post’s 
coming  out  first  in  resort  and 
travel  advertising  in  1951. 

“One  trouble  with  this  kind  of 
promotion,”  he  notes,  “is  that  if 
you  come  up  with  a  good  idea 
once,  you  have  to  keep  coming  up 
with  better  ones  in  subsequent  pro¬ 
motions.  The  ticket  idea  went 
over  so  well  it  would  have  been 
a  let-down  (to  our  staff,  anyway) 
if  we  had  followed  up  with  an 
ordinary  mailing  piece.” 

That’s  no  trouble.  That’s  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Makes  promotion  people 
sharp. 

In  the  Bag 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 


tar  promoting,  via  folder,  a  nn 
food  news  feature  that  gives  read¬ 
ers  practical  food  market  infomu- 
tion.  Feature  is  by  “Cartwd 
Baskett,”  staff  writer.  Questioa: 
Is  this  the  guy’s  real  name?  If  u, 
he  was  obviously  born  to  do  thh 
feature. 

Dick  Kaufman,  ad  director  of 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonm, 
doesn’t  even  blush  when  he  sends 
out  a  letter  bragging  about  circu¬ 
lation  and  linage  gains  and  heads 
it  “Growing  Pay-Ins.” 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  out  with  an  informative 
folder  telling  how  important  the 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base  is  in  its 
market.  Base  is  world’s  largest  air 
depot,  employs  23,093,  has  an  an¬ 
nual  payroll  of  $86,240,000.  Folder 
should  certainly  blow  up  some 
interest.  Also  out  with  a  folder  on 
ROP  color  which  catches  the  eye 
by  smart  use  of  color. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  brags,  in 
a  lively  brochure,  about  anoier 
Harry  who  “won’t  run  for  Presi¬ 
dent.”  Even  though  “all  over  Los 
Angeles  and  for  miles  around 
thousands  of  people  are  saying, 
We  vote  this  fellow  the  brightest 
new  star  to  come  along  in  years." 
This  Harry  is  Harry  Lang,  who 
perpetrates  the  Examiner’s  daily 
“Looking  Around”  column.  Bro¬ 
chure  contains  reprints  of  a  week's 
columns  stapled  in.  Challenges, 
“Read  it  and  then  try  to  stop!  It 
can’t  be  done!”  And  Harry  “is 
only  one  of  125  reasons  why  more 
and  more  people  are  switching  to 
the  Examiner.  Lively  is  right. 

■ 

Maine  Papers  Issue 
Brand  Survey 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Newspa 
pers  has  announced  publication  of 
the  first  complete  survey  of  brand 
preferences  and  buying  habits  in 
a  primary  New  England  market. 

The  first  annual  consumer 
analysis  of  the  metropolitan  Port¬ 
land  market  area  contains  concise 
tabulations  of  answers  to  some 
200  questions  obtained  from  a  rep¬ 
resentative  sample  of  the  public. 

Classifications  covered  include: 
food,  beverages,  soaps  and  clean 
ser,  home  appliances,  automotive 
and  general.  Data  is  arranged  to 
show  percentage  of  usage,  brand 
preference  by  rank  and  per  cent 
age,  and  percentage  of  retail  dis 
tribution. 

The  report  is  being  offered  as  a 
service  to  advertisers,  agencies. 

■ 

187,298  Counted 
At  Travel  Show 

Detroit  —  A  total  of  187,298 
persons  attended  the  nine-day 
staging  of  the  Eleventh  Annual 
Detroit  News  Travel  and  Spo^ 
Show  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair¬ 
grounds.  It  was  believed  to  be  the 
biggest  crowd  ever  to  attend  any 
indoor  show  here.  Represented  in 
the  show  were  more  than  150 
Travel  and  Sports  exhibitors.  The 
News  published  a  section  with 
13,500  lines  of  travel-resort  copy- 
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Watch  for  "Revolution  on  the  Farm" 
in  the  Nay  30  issue  of  Printers'  Inh 

Adveitiseis  and  agencies  (our  readers)  will  find  in  this  20  page  article, 

/ 

complete  with  maps,  charts,  and  statistical  data,  the  most 
authoritative  report  yet  issued  about  this  22  billion  dollar  market 


In  1940,  the  value  of  farm  products  sold  in  the  United 
States  was  $6,681,581,292.  In  1950,  American  farmers 
sold  $22,052,484,865  worth  of  farm  products.  These 
United  States  Census  figures,  just  now  becoming  avail¬ 
able,  show  that  the  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  a 
Revolution  on  the  Farm. 

.Months  ago  the  editors  of  Printers’  Ink  recognized  the 
vital  importance  of  this  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  informa¬ 
tion.  They  commissioned  Wroe  Alderson,  nationally 
known  marketing  and  research  consultant,  to  make  an 
analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  data  as  they  were  released. 

Highlights  from  this  report: 

1.  Farm  income  has  expanded  faster  than  any  of  the 
other  major  segments  of  the  population. 

2.  Electrification  has  leaped  to  78.3%.  In  four  of  the  nine 
census  regions  almost  90%  of  all  farm  homes  today  have 
electricity. 

3.  Mechanization  has  increased  at  an  amazing  pace.  In 
1940,  23%  of  our  farms  had  tractors.  Today,  it  is  almost 
47%.  In  1940,  15.48%  of  farms  had  motor  trucks.  Today, 
more  than  34%  have  them. 

4.  Home  appliances,  such  as  washing  machines,  home 
freezers  and  telephones  are  in  greater  use  than  ever. 

5.  The  value  of  farm  products  has  tripled  in  ten  years. 
It  rose  from  6%  billion  dollars  in  1940  to  more  than  22 
billion  dollars  in  1950. 

Farmers  are  good  prospects  for  anything,  NOW 

Because  of  the  modernization  of  millions  of  farms  in  this 
country,  our  excellent  roads,  and  farm  ownership  of 
millions  of  automobiles  and  trucks,  every  farmer  in  your 
market  is  a  prospect  for  just  about  all  the  goods  or 
services  offered  by  advertisers. 

They  are  top  prospects  from  three  counts:  1.  They 
have  the  income.  2.  Distance  is  no  longer  a  problem 
with  them.  They  can  shop  anywhere.  3.  They  are  in¬ 


terested  in  top  quality,  whether  it 
be  a  sewing  machine  or  a  silo. 

Tell  the  buyers  of  advertising  about 
your  market.  In  our  audience  of 
23,475  are  the  buyers  of  advertising 
—  the  marketing  executives  at  the 
decision-making  level,  and  their 
agencies  who  prepare  and  release 
the  advertising  for  their  clients. 

The  May  30  issue  of  Printers’  Ink  will  be  used  as  a 
standard  reference  for  a  long  time,  so  your  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  issue  will  get  added  value,  at  no  additional 
cost,  for  the  advertising  of  your  market. 

The  closing  date  is  May  20,  so  plan  now  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  when  your  best  customers  and  prospects  will  be 
studying  this  momentous  report  on  today’s  farm  market. 
It  will  go  to  the  right  people,  in  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time. 
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Wire,  write,  phone  us,  or  contact  immediately  any  of 
our  offices  for  your  reservation  of  space  in  this  issue  or 
for  any  specific  information  that  you  may  want.  Revolu¬ 
tion  on  the  Farm  is  an  exclusive  that  will  be  found  only 
in  Printers’  Ink. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
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continued  from  page  17 
and  the  amendment  to  it  (the 
Sparse  States  amendment)  are 
hereby  repealed.” 

New  Member  Category 

A  third  amendment  establishes 
a  new  category  of  membership 
for  members  of  the  Society  who 
retire  and  thus  may  become  in¬ 
eligible  for  regular  membership. 
They  may  in  the  future  be  elected 
as  Retired  Members  paying  the 
same  dues  and  having  the  same 
rights  except  that  they  may  not 
vote  nor  hold  office.  The  fourth 
amendment  restores  the  wartime 
provision  “for  the  duration  of  the 
military  emergency  only”  establish¬ 
ing  members  who  have  left  their 
jobs  to  enter  government  service 
as  “inactive  members”  until  they 
return  to  newspaper  work. 

In  contrast  to  previous  meetings, 
only  two  resolutions  were  offered 
by  the  committee  at  the  closing 
session.  And  two  were  adopted. 
L.  R.  Blanchard,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee,  noted  that  many  things 
had  happened  during  the  year 
which  called  for  Society  action 
but  that  they  had  all  been  covered 
in  some  way  by  board  or  com¬ 
mittee  actions. 

The  first  resolution  was  routine, 
thanking  everyone  associated  with 
programming  artd  running  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  second  applauded  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Lake  Charles,  La., 
case  and  “saluted”  the  judge  who 
ordered  acquittal  of  the  five  news¬ 
men  on  charges  of  defamation. 
This  was  tabled  on  protest  of  a 
few  members  who  objected  to  the 
Society  singling  out  one  judge  for 
a  favorable  decision  when  others 
have  not  been  mentioned  who  have 
made  similarly  important  rulings. 
A  substitute  resolution  was  offered 
by  George  Healy,  New  Orleans, 
and  it  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  recognizing  the 
comment  of  President  Truman  in 
his  press  conference  in  relation  to 
“seizing”  the  newspapers  and  af¬ 
firming  the  Society’s  belief  in  free- 
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dom  of  the  press  met  with  little 
support  and  was  tabled. 

In  his  fredom  of  information 
committee  report.  Mr.  Pope  said 
the  account  of  the  group's  work 
“has  become  a  story  . . .  Millions 
have  read  and  heard  of  freedom 
of  information  for  the  first  time. 
And  they  have  been  responsive. 
We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
an  influential  number  is  beginning 
to  comprehend  the  public’s  stake 
in  public  knowledge. 

“If  this  .Society  had  devised  a 
demonstration  of  how  secrecy  in 
a  free  society  breeds  the  germs  of 
its  own  destruction,  we  could  not 
have  rivalled  the  reality.  It  is 
helpful  that  events  have  proved 
our  point,  but  it  is  more  important 
that  events  have  aroused  public 
sentiment.  While  we  have  sought 
the  best  means  of  education  on 
the  right  to  know,  the  best  means 
have  been  provided  by  some  who 
deny  that  right.” 

He  noted  that  in  a  poll  of  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  a  year  ago 
by  a  member  of  the  Society  the 
three  units  “voted  least  likely  to 
be  free  with  any  information  were 
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the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration.” 

Mr.  Pope  concluded  that  “this 
fight  for  freedom  of  access  is  not  a 
football  game.  It  will  not  end  with 
the  posting  of  a  score  and  the 
blowing  of  a  whistle. 

Atmosphere  of  Open  Dealing 

“The  obligation  to  combat  the 
natural  secretive  instincts  of  people 
in  office  will  never  be  lifted  from 
our  shoulders.  We  cannot  win 
until  the  millennium.  What  we  can 
do  is  to  create  and  maintain  an 
atmosphere,  nourished  by  informed 
public  opinion,  in  which  open¬ 
dealing  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

“It  will  take  all  the  energy  and 
ingenuity  of  all  our  reporters  and 
the  enlightened  cheer-leading  of  all 
our  editors  to  keep  our  side — the 
people’s  side — ahead.” 

Mr.  Pope  observed  “there  is 
more  than  just  a  chance  that  free¬ 
dom  of  information  will  be  an 
issue  in  the  campaigns  ahead. 
Even  the  most  obtuse  politician  is 
beginning  to  suspect  that  the  good 
old  days  of  unlimited  control  are 
numbered;  that  political  .success 
no  longer  rests  broadly  on  furtive¬ 
ness  and  deception,  but  even  suf¬ 
fers  in  some  astounding  ways  from 
the  creation  of  that  atmosphere 
so  congenial  to  shady  deals. 

“The  successful  political  figure 
-  and  the  successful  administra¬ 
tion — in  the  years  ahead  has  got 
to  have  public  confidence.  And  he 
can  get  it  only  through  the  sort 
of  public  understanding  and  sup¬ 
port  that  is  based  on  full  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on.” 

Heavy  Correspondence 

Reviewing  the  year’s  work,  Mr. 
Pope  reported  that  his  correspon¬ 
dence  required  1 1 2  separate  files, 
one  alone  holding  73  pieces  of 
correspondence.  Relief  roles  are 


now  open  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Alabama  and  will  be  in  South 
Carolina  before  July  1,  he  said. 

“Encouraging  gains”  were  seen 
in  the  realm  of  public  education 
during  the  year  with  more  newv 
papers,  magazines  and  other  media 
reporting  on  the  subject.  Success 
was  seen  in  changing  the  attitude 
of  the  Air  Force  to  photographic 
coverage  of  air  crashes. 

Mr.  Pope  also  reviewed  success 
in  the  past  year  on  the  local  level 
in  opening  public  records,  school 
board  sessions,  etc.,  to  the  public 
and  press.  On  the  state  level  he 
commended  the  activities  of  state 
committees  and  encouraged  their 
participation  and  cooperation  in 
the  fight. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Cross’  state¬ 
ment  that  “there  is  no  enforceable 
legal  right  for  public  or  press  to 
inspect  any  federal  non-judicial 
records.”  Mr.  Pope  said  “this  com¬ 
mittee  feels  there  is  too  much 
ambiguity  in  federal  laws  affecting 
access,  that  this  has  permitted  the 
stretching  of  official  custody  into 
something  like  ownership,  and  that 
the  public’s  inherent  right  to  know 
should  be  clearly  and  fully  stated. 

“But  for  many  reasons  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Information  should 
become  a  legislative  committee. 
If  this  Society  is  to  sponsor  legisla¬ 
tion  guaranteeing  access  to  federal 
records,  it  should  be  through  So¬ 
ciety  action,  and  a  special  commit¬ 
tee. 

“Our  job  as  we  see  it,  is  to  find 
the  flaws  and  the  evils  and  tell  you 
about  them.  We  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  about  information,  or  the 
lack  of  it.  As  long  as  we  stick  to 
the  job,  we  probably  can  retain 
the  support  you  have  given  us. 
and  without  which  we  would  be 
helpless.  It  is  up  to  the  Society 
to  decide  whether  it  wants  to  pro¬ 
mote  legislation,  or  leave  that  task 
and  choice  to  individual  editors.” 

Court  Rulings  Favorable 

Dr.  Cross  told  the  Society  that 
“Substantially  all  court  decisions 
were  favorable  to  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation”  in  the  past  year.  “Even 
more  gratifying  perhaps,  than  the 
actual  results  was  the  evidence  in 
the  courts’  opinions  of  growing 
liberality  in  judicial  philosophy  on 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know. 

“There  has  been  little,  if  any. 
adverse  legislation.  In  reversal  of 
the  trend  reported  last  year,  new 
legislation  in  the  main  is  favorable, 
especially  as  to  records  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  relief  funds. 

“Newsmen  began  to  fight  back 
against  statutory  encroachments. 
Examples  include  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  resolution  in  Virginia  and 
newspaper  outcries  in  Florida 
against  evil  phases  of  juvenile 
court  secrecy  —  that  protecting 
adults  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  courts  from  deterrents  of 
publicity  and  that  barring  news 

(Continued  on  Page  124) 
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JNew,  metal- shell  teleYision  tube 
makes  pictures  more  realistic! 


Ileiiefits  for  the  TV  audience  were 
immediate  when  RCA,  in  1949,  in¬ 
troduced  its  first  metal-shell  picture 
tube.  Engineered  for  mass  produc¬ 
tion,  this  new  tube  made  larger 
television  pictures  available  to  more 
people.  Subse(juent  RCA  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  same  field  have  resulted 
in  progressively  better  and  better 
home  receivers. 

Now  RCA  scientists  and  engineers, 
working  on  principles  pioneered  at 


the  David  Samoff  Research  Center 
of  RCA,  have  gone  even  further.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  of  focusing,  based 
on  the  latest  advances  in  the  science 
of  electron  optics,  assure  more 
realistic  images  on  your  television 
picture  tube. 

In  addition,  the  improved  Fiberglass 
faceplate  is  used  as  the  “screen”  in  the 
new  picture  tuhe.  Optically  superior, 
this  faceplate  diffuses  room  reflections, 
transmits  a  uniformly  bright  image  to 


the  entire  screen,  and  permits  wider- 
angle  viewing. 

Enthusiastic  reception  by  the  indus¬ 
try  has  resulted  in  the  use  of  this  new 
tube  by  leading  manufacturers.  Be 
siure,  when  selecting  a  television  set,  to 
see  those  with  the  RCA  metal-shell  pic¬ 
ture  tube. 

*  *  * 

See  the  latest  in  radio,  television,  elec¬ 
tronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West 
49th  St.,  N.  y.  Admission  is  free.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Building, 
Raaio  City,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Radio  CoitroiiAriox  of  A.meiiica 

World  lender  in  mdio — first  in  television 
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DR.  CROSS  DISCUSSES  LEGAL  RIGHT  TO  SEE  PUBLIC  RECORDS 


we  may  call  ‘internal  management’ 
of  the  public  business. 

“The  right  to  inspect  a  record 
should  not  depend  upon  the  acd* 
dent  of  a  statute  pertaining  to  it 
It  should  depend  upon  the  status 
of  the  document  as  a  record  of 
exercise  of  public  functions. 

“  I  he  second  needed  improvement 
is  this:  A  good  many  states  are 
without  a  general  statutory  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  inspect  public 
In  states  thus  bereft,  the 


122 

coverage  campaigns 

teen-age  recklessness  and  vi- 

Adverse  Event 

‘The  single  substantial  adverse 
event  of  the  year  was,  of  course,  \ 

the  President’s  executive  order  on 
‘classification’  of.  records  of  execu- 
tive  departments  and  administrative 

agencies.  Disheartening  and  un-  >> 

called  for  as  it  was,  its  real  effect 

from  the  legal  standpoint  was  to  v  ' 

constitute  a  directive  concerning  '  /  ^ 

the  manner  of  exercise  by  the  ‘ ■ 

bureaus  of  discretionary  powers  j|  1 

they  had  already  had  rather  than  to  \  - 

create  new  or  additional  powers 

to  curtail  freedom  of  information.  James  E.  Mills,  Birmingham  (/ 
“You  are  far  more  able  than  I  Howard  Newspapers  Alliance; 
am  to  appraise  its  actual  adverse 
effects.  Such,  however,  were  the 
pre-existing  legal  powers  of  the 
bureaus  to  repel  invaders  seeking 
light  that  1  do  not  look  upon  the 


applicant  for  compulsory  mspec- 
jjjHHj  tion  is  confronted  at  the  threshold 
^  ^  common  law  ques- 

tions,  stale  judicial  precedents  and 
3SMHi  musty  procedural  technicalities,  or 
in  the  alternative  with  a  mipmaze 
la.)  Post-Herald,  Walker  Slone,  Scripps-  of  specific  statutes  of  varying  ap 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  plications  and  inferences.  That  a 
~  ■  ■■  ■  ‘he  principal  reason  it  took  the 

Providence  Journal  years  to  hack 
its  way  throu^  legal  thickets  to 
records  so  obviously  public  as  tax 
abatements. 

“Florida  cuts  all  that  short 
‘All  state,  county 


the  law  the  indicated  newspaper  successes  is  excellent.  The  forward 
strategy  is  continued  major,  or  first  impetus  warrants  the  newspaper 
instance,  reliance  on  contacts,  re-  with  a  just  cause  in  not  taking  too 
order  as  adding  much  to  the  portorial  resourcefulness,  newspa-  serious  a  backward  look  on  the 
strength  of  the  barricades.  pg^  responsibility  and  use  of  the  past  or  on  judicial  precedent  or 

“Nevertheless,  the  order,  issued  weapons  in  your  own  arsensJs  of  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis.  In 
as  it  was  without  statutory  support  persuasion  and  publicity  and,  the  light  of  these  factors  there  is 
or  express  constituional  sanction,  above  ^1,  on  the  continued  func-  no  good  reason  why  a  newspaper 
and  yet  clearly  valid,  is  striking  tioning  along  present  lines  of  your  should  not  test  in  court  its  right 
evidence  of  Presidential  house-  committee  and  the  State  Com-  to  see  a  record  of  legitimate  public 
keeping  authority  over  the  be-  mittes  on  Freedom  of  Information,  interest  unless  a  mandatory  statute 
havior  of  those  whom  he  has  “in  general  you  will  enjoy  more  of  clear  import  prevents.  At  all 
power  to  hire  and  fire.  and  better  access  to  records  and  events  may  I  commend  that  strat- 

“Its  validity,  I  think,  rests  on  serve  your  readers  better  by  that  egy  to  you  as  a  fighting  faith, 
the  fact  that  Congress  by  neglect  strategy  than  you  could  reasonably  “Third,  three  respects  in  which 
to  legislate  had  left  the  field  hope  for  by  a  continuous  process  the  law  needs  improvement  should 
vvide  open  for  executive  occupa-  of  compulsion  of  law.  That  is  not  be  noted. 

anH  r'  *  11  condemn  the  present  state  of  ..jjjg  definition  of 

the  term  ‘public  records’  is  in- 

ThS  h.  Actually,  except  adequate  in  many  states.  That  is 

f  nnit  1  on  the  federal  scene,  the  law  m  basic.  Unless  a  record  is  legally 

ahfliit*  balance  though  short  of  press  and  ‘public’  there  is  no  enforecable 

anH  h*  *  withholding  of  public  need,  is  better  than  ever  legal  right  to  inspect  it.  For  his- 
I  before,  continuously,  if  gradually,  torical  reasons  set  forth  in  my 
their  ^  ^  legislate  improving.  But  unless  there  is  an  report  a  common  definition  is  that 

?onere«  nf  e^r  °  ^hrupt  reversal  in  the  volume  of  a  record  is ‘public’ if  it  is  required 

limited  hiu^thev  ^r  ’  ?  governmental  activity  the  need  of  by  law  to  be  kept  or  is  necessary 

limited  but  they  are  extensive.  the  people  to  know  and  your  ob-  ,o  be  kept  in  discharge  of  a  dulj  -. 

Not  Specific  Targets  ligation  to  inform  and  lead,  public  imposed  by  law  or  is  directed  by 

^  Dr.  Cross  said  there  is  much  in  opinion  will  continue  to  outrun  |aw  to  serve  as  a  memorial  or 
his  study,  which  is  to  be  published,  the  law’s  caution,  conservatism  and  evidence  of  something  written,  said 
which  has  little  to  do  specifically  cultural  lag.  or  done.  The  gist  of  that  is  that 

with  newspapers  as  such.  “For  the  “Happilly,  vital  as  is  the  law  to  prove  a  record  is  public  you 
most  part  you  are  not  named  as  as  the  last  resort,  doors  to  sources  must  produce  a  statute  requiring  it 
targets  in  statutes  of  suppression,  of  information  commonly  swing  to  be  kept,  filed,  preserved  or  what- 
though  it  is  likely  that  legislators  open  to  you  by  means  of  other  not.  The  effect  of  that  is  to  curtain 
had  you  in  mind.  Similarily  in  keys.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  in  off  many  records  of  high  public 
the  many  hundreds  of  court  de-  this  presence  to  second  a  motion  importance  and  news  interest, 
cisions  on  the  problem  newspapers  of  Jim  Pope  or  to  expound  the  Worst  of  all,  its  effect  is  to  cut  off 
and  newsmen  were  litigants  in  only  virtues  of  education.  But  as  a  most  records  pertaining  to  what 
about  30.  lawyer  I  do  wish  to  express  my 

“But  each  of  them  declared  admiration  for  the  victories  won 
principles  of  law  and  established  by  that  strategy  by  your  Commit-  ; 

precedents  applicable  to  newspa-  tee  on  Freedom  of  Information, 

pers  in  their  capacities  as  taxpay-  the  state  committees  and  individu-  *\)  ■ 

^rs,i  chizens  or  interested  persons.  a1  newspapers.  It  is  a  superb  ^  ‘ 

as  that  for  the  law  which  you  ^  Law  Is  Improving  ‘Rv 

Wished  reported.  Such  is  the  law  i  t  u  •  ^  V 

In  wti.Vh  vm.  A_.i  Second,  as  I  have  indicated,  r,  1 


Snappily  it  says; 
and  municipal  records  shall  at  aU 
times  be  open  for  a  personal  in¬ 
spection  by  any  citizen.’’  Refusal  of 
inspection  is  denounced  as  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  punishable  by  both  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Some  other 


I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  in 
point  of  fact  a  large  volume  of 
news  matters  of  official  record 
is  released  for  public  consumption 
and  that  that  occurs  through  offi¬ 
cial  grace,  discretion  and  indul- 


news  of  matters  of  official  record, 
of  which  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know,  is  not  thus  released  and 
that  in  the  main  the  selection  b 
a  matter  of  official  determination, 
not  of  public  right. 

“My  philosophy,  therefore,  on 
this  job  for  you  comes  down  to 
this.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to 


mation.  It  is  not  enough  that  some 
information,  even  in  large  agg^^ 
gate*  volume,  does  somehow  bfr 
come  known.  Citizens  of  a  self- 
governing  society  must  possess  the 


II^Pp  legal  right  to  examine  and  invest!- 

gate  the  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
subject  only  to  those  limitatioB 
*  imposed  by  the  most  urgent  public 

necessity.  This  right  must  be  ele- 
er  (Pa.)  Times,  vated  to  a  position  of  the  highest 
Vleadville  (Pa.)  sanction  if  it  is  to  produce  the 
:r  Lister,  Phila-  condition  that  the  first  amendment 
Bulletin.  was  intended  to  guarantee." 
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Kohler  Reels  for  high  speed  presses 


Publishers  with  plans  afoot  to  equip 
their  high  speed  presses  with  the  very 
latest  in  reels  and  roll  handling  equip¬ 
ment  should  investigate  the  several  new 
developments  that  feature  the  Kohler 
Systems  now  being  installed. 


Kohler  reels,  with  or  without  Flying 
Pasters,  Lo-platform  dollies  and 
special  turntables  and  trackage  all 
carry  new  features. 

Contact  Dilts  at  Fulton  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  including  folder  8-DM;  also 
learn  where  recent  installations  may  be 
inspected. 


DILTS  MACHINE  WORKS 

Fulton/  New  York 

Divlfien  of  THE  BLACK-CLAWSON  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


Spoo'al  low-slung  dollios  and  transfer  tables 
and  a  maximum  traction  track  system  moke 
roll  handling  easy. 
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ROUTINE  MOTIONS  DON'T  'STIR  UP  THE  ANIMALS'— SELTZER 


continued  from  page  19 
modestly  submit,  the  organization 
of  papers  with  which  in  a  small 
way  I  am  associated  —  together 
with  a  few  others  in  the  nation — 
are  among  these  pleasant  excep¬ 
tions.  But  these  are  only  excep¬ 
tions.  They  only  show  what  news¬ 
papers  can  do,  not  what  they  did 
,or  are  now  doing. 

Most  of  us  are  going  through 
routine  motions.  We  were  not 
stirring  up  the  animals,  to  use  one 
of  the  profession’s  colloquialisms. 
If  we  had  stirred  them  up,  we 
would  have  located  the  trouble. 
Most  of  us  know  enough  to  fight 
like  the  very  devil  for  honest  gov¬ 
ernment  at  home,  but  here  in 
Washington  where  the  government 
is  big  and  dishonesty  likewise  big, 
we  fell  on  our  faces. 

Lost  Opportunities 

And  not  always,  it  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  did  all  of  us  fight  back  home 
the  way  we  should  have,  but  that 
is  another  story  and  perhaps  an¬ 
other  panel.  Here  in  big  govern¬ 
ment  were  some  beautiful  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  we  let  them  slide.  Here 
were  ways  to  show  how  newspa¬ 
permen  can  really  do  a  job  of 
public  service  and  we  defaulted. 

We  were  presented  here  with 
ways  to  show  our  readers  the  vi¬ 
tality  and  constructive  influence  of 
skillful  and  courageous  news¬ 
papers,  mindful  of  their  primary 
.obligation  to  the  free  society  to 
which  they  owe  their  very  exis¬ 
tence,  and  we  did  not  come 
through  for  them,  or  for  us. 

Maybe  on  the  national  scene  we 
just  stopped  being  newspapermen. 
Maybe  we  ourselves  became,  and 
we  let  our  co-workers  become,  a 
bunch  of  nodding  experts,  inter¬ 
viewing  one  another  and  playing 
•big  shots,  and  taking  hand-outs,  the 
.scourge  of  modern  journalism. 

Let  Others  Do  It 

We  did  not  track  down  dishon¬ 
est  government,  shake  it  into  the 
.open,  and  then  finish  it  once  and 
for  all.  Instead  of  originating  our 
.stuff,  we  let  other  people  do  it. 

We  let  a  disgruntled  bidder  on 
a  government  contract  start  the 
•ball  rolling,  or  a  congressional 
committee,  or  some  other  office- 
, craving  politician.  That  is  not  the 
way  most  of  us  behaved  back 
•home.  In  our  own  communities 
we  get  in  there  and  report.  We 
do  not  wait  for  somebody  else  to 
hand  us  the  stuff  on  a  platter.  We 
should  not  have  let  it  happen  here. 

We  would  all  be  a  lot  prouder 
of  our  country,  not  to  mention 
prouder  of  our  craft,  if  we  had 
started  working  on  this  as  news¬ 
papermen  long  ago. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  get  going, 
•but,  like  many  others,  I  am  heart¬ 
ily  ashamed  tfiat  we  have  let  things 
slip  by  inexcusable  default  for 
-far  too  long. 

Are  we  newsp^rmen  in  this 
ffree  society  where  we  are  privi¬ 


Ralph  Nicholson,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr., 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
chat  at  convention. 


leged  to  have  a  free  press,  or  are 
we  just  bystanders? 

Can  we  honestly  be  proud  of 
the  sort  of  journalistic  accom¬ 
plishments  that  are  winning  the 
prizes  these  days? 

Our  Challenge 

Is  not  the  people’s  widespread 
current  fear  and  distrust  of  their 
government  and  its  essential  hon¬ 
esty  in  some  part  our  responsi¬ 
bility  and  our  challenge? 

Is  not  the  real  prize  for  all  of 
us  clean  and  honest  government 
in  these  United  States,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  these  epochal  times  when 
we  know  in  our  hearts  that  our 
system  of  free  society  is  on  seri¬ 
ous  trial,  both  at  home  and 
abroad? 

Mr.  Reese:  God  help  this  na¬ 
tion  if  its  newspapers  ever  decide 
they  have  no  responsibility  for 
honesty  in  government. 

For  then  we  may  be  sure  that 
influence  peddlers,  greedy  private 
interests,  slimy  politicians,  corrupt 
officeholders,  gamblers  and  racke¬ 
teers  will  steal  the  country  as  soon 
as  they  can  get  their  itching  fin¬ 
gers  upon  it. 

Dishonesty  in  government  —  at 
all  levels  and  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion — is  a  recurring  thing.  Boss 
Tweed  in  distant  days;  Teapot 
Dome,  Boss  Pendergast,  Frank 
Costello  and  Bill  Boyle,  among 
thousands  of  others,  not  so  far 
back. 

Degraded  Government 

At  this  time  we  have  before  us 
a  convincing  diary  of  degraded 
government.  Some  of  this  has 
been  exposed  by  enterprising  and 
courageous  newspapers;  some  by 
congressional  committees,  grand 
juries  and  courts. 

Now  that  things  again  have 
come  to  an  ugly  mess,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  this  session  was  arranged  to 
prod  our  news  conscience,  as  well 
as  our  editorial  conscience.  This 
discussion  should  give  us  a  clearer 


view  of  our  responsibilities  and 
send  us  home  with  determination 
to  fulfill  them. 

1  do  not  think  newspapers  ever 
can  wipe  out  dishonesty  in  govern¬ 
ment.  But  they  never  should  stop 
trying.  A  vigilant  and  inquisitive 
press  certainly  can  minimize  it. 

Editorial  writers  hammer  per¬ 
sistently  at  dishonesty  in  govern¬ 
ment  which  somehow  and  some¬ 
where  has  seeped  to  the  surface. 
Newspapers  should  not  be  content 
with  this.  The  news  departments 
should  make  every  effort  to  ferret 
out  corruption  and  bring  it  to  the 
surface  without  waiting  for  Con¬ 
gressional  committees,  grand  juries 
and  courts.  If  all  the  press  had 
waited  for  these  government  agen¬ 
cies  to  act,  thousands  of  corrupt 
and  dishonest  practices  never 
would  have  been  disclosed. 

A  newspaper  has  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  something  more  than 
a  “common  carrier  of  news;’’  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  factory  for  put¬ 
ting  words  on  paper  and  an  agency 
for  distributing  the  product  to  the 
public. 

Be  a  Positive  Force 

Primarily  a  newspaper  should  be 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
becomes  a  positive  force  in  the 
community. 

Every  newspaper,  no  matter  how 
large  or  how  small,  should  attempt 
with  all  its  might  to  make  its  city 
and  county  a  decent  place  in  which 
to  live  without  fear  or  favor. 

This  is  a  simple  objective,  but 
it  is  an  all-important  objective.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  community. 

Now,  how  to  go  about  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  trying  to  make  a  city  or 
county  a  decent  place  in  which  to 
live,  without  fear  or  favor? 

First,  and  most  important,  a 
community  should  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  exist  under  corrupt  or  in¬ 
efficient  government.  Neither 
should  a  state.  Neither  should  a 


nation,  as  we  once  again  are  fin(t 
ing  out  to  our  great  disgust  ani 
resentment. 

Second,  we  should  try  to  ge 
what  we  think  is  good  for  otc 
community.  So  the  job  boils  do»i 
to  two  things: 

1 —  Getting  rid  of  the  evils. 

2 —  Acquiring  and  keeping  the 
good. 

^vil  of  Crime 

Every  member  of  this  societi 
knows  the  biggest  evil  in  local  gm- 
ernment.  It  is  the  grip  which  ot 
ganized  crime  has  fastened  on  mu¬ 
nicipal  politics. 

Newspapers  must  be  as  wide 
awake  as  the  practical  men  in  theii 
communities  who  control  part} 
machinery  and  name  the  slates  of 
Newton,  Jr.,  candidates  for  public  office, 
lerald  Tribune,  xhese  practical  politicians  and 
influence  peddlers  understand  the 
importance  of  the  gambling,  vice 
)nsibilities  and  and  liquor  interests  as  a  means  of 
1  determination  political  strength.  From  these 
sources  —  the  backbone  of  the 
ewspapers  ever  underworld — ^they  get  the  money  to 
lesty  in  govern-  keep  their  political  organizations 
ver  should  stop  going  on  a  year-round  basis, 
and  inquisitive  Dishonesty  in  government,  at 
minimize  it.  all  levels,  is  stemming  from  this 
hammer  per-  stinkpot.  Too  many  men  in  Wash- 
:sty  in  govern-  ington,  in  office  and  out — or  about 
low  and  some-  to  go  out — are  products  of  local 
to  the  surface,  machines  that  are  closely  allied 
not  be  content  with  the  racketeering  element, 
vs  departments  Take  Inventory 

hrinp  m't'he  anyone  feels  he  has  not  dis 

thing  for  cin-  charged  his  responsibility,  why 

ii/  prts’Tad  i"vent»ry  .  ^ 

vernment  agen-  >nventory  of  what  you  think  b 
nds  of  corrupt  bad  in  your  community  and  o 
ractices  never  ^bat  you  think  is  goo  y 
sclosed  ^*0  not  now  have  but  should  have. 

IS  the  opportu-  And  then  get  into  action  and  ^ 
ing  more  than  best  you  can  with  what  you 

rtf  ^rtiTlf*-  liaVC. 

factory  for  put-  In  time,  if  not  by  now,  you  sviU 
r  and  an  agency  become  a  campaigner  and  sure 

product  to  the  enough  somebcxly  sooner  or  later 
will  label  you  a  “crusader.”  But 
ve  Force  Von  be  crusading  in  the  public 

.  ...  interest,  in  your  worthwhile  effort 

paper  should  be  jj.y  jq  make  your  city 

a  way  that  it  county  a  decent  place  in  which 
e  force  in  the  ,5^^ 

,  no  matter  how  O®"'*  ® 

,  should  attempt  But  a  word  of  great  cauti  ■ 
to  make  its  city  Do  not  become  a  common  sco 
t  place  in  which  Common  sense,  judgment  of  w  ^ 
r  or  favor.  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  ano 
i  objective,  but  when  to  do  it  are  vital  factors, 
int  objective.  It  If  you  get  into  an  important  bat 
y  of  the  news-  tie  concerning  honesty  in  govern- 
munity.  ment  and  someone  threatens  » 

about  this  busi-  libel  suit,  most  tirnes  you  sho 
make  a  city  or  welcome  this  suit  if  it  will  « 
ace  in  which  to  to  bring  out  facts  which  w 
or  favor?  establish  your  case  and  that  owe  • 

It  important,  a  wise  would  not  likely  be 
I  not  be  com-  to  you.  Then  you  can  subp^n 
5r  corrupt  or  in-  persons  and  letters  and  d^um 
nent.  Neither  and  the  panorama  unfolds  unoo 
(either  should  a  (Continued  on  Page  128) 
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What  it  takes  to  house  3,500,000  men! 


Quickly  translating  these  raw  materials  into  training 
centers  for  our  Armed  Forces  takes  a  social  brand  of 
siill  and  speed  made  possible  by  AMF-DeWalt  Power 
Saws.  Because  these  saws  cut  with  such  speed  and  pre¬ 
cision,  a  builder  can  employ  assembly-line  methods  to 
complete  a  barracks  in  less  than  24  hours! 


This  amazing  speed  and  precision  have  made  DeWalts 
basic  equipment  in  construction  work  of  al/  types,  in 
lumber  yards,  in  industrial  plants,  in  wood  and  metal 
working  shops  throughout  the  world.  A  DeWalt  cuts 
everything  -  wood,  metal,  plastics,  composition  ma¬ 
terials  _ and  costs/ 


AMERICAN  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices,  511  Fifth  Avenue,  Flew  York  17,  N.  Y. 

AMF  does  it  better — automatically! 


CRIATORS  AND  PRODUCERS  OF  ELECTRONIC  AND  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  THE  ARMED  SERVICES:  Radar  antannaa  and  driva  units  •  automatic 
loadars  for  Army  and  Navy  waapons*alavating  and  azimuth  machanisms 

•  cooling  fans  for  Army  tanks  •  airplana  parts  •  mobila  ovans  •  alactronic 
training  davicas  •  naval  ordnanca  •  rollad  and  waldad  staal  products 

*  shall  componants  •  silvar-zinc  battarias  •  special  military  proiacts. 


FOR  INDUSTRY :  Tobacco  procassing  aquipmant,  cigaratta  and  cigar 
machinary  •  AMF  and  Union  bakary  aquipmant  •  automatic  pinspottars, 
bowling  aquipmant  and  suppiias  •  OaWalt  powar  saws  •  Lowarator  dis- 
pansars  •  Oakas  continuous  mixars  •  stitching  machinas  •  Wahlstrom 
chucks«Roadmastar  bicycles  •Clava-Wald  tire  rims*  Junior  velocipedes. 
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SOLEMN  DUTY  TO  FERRET  OUT  ALL  DETAILS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


continued  from  page  126 
oath.  And  you  can  arrange  the 
privilege  of  publishing  depositions. 
Dishonest  officials  and  influence 
peddlers  do  not  relish  getting 
caught  in  that  net.  For  the  chances 
are  you  will  catch  some  other  fish 
whose  heads  still  are  beneath  the 
surface. 

Effectiveness  does  not  necces- 
sarily  mean  banner-line  display. 
Maybe  only  one-column  heads 
from  day  to  day,  and  only  on  the 
days  when  you  have  something 
worthwhile  to  print  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Obviously  strong  editorial 
page  support  is  essential.  And 
cartoon  support  if  you  have  a 
cartoonist. 

‘Give  Them  Helir 
Do  not  fail  to  print  both  sides 
in  the  news  columns,  which  should 
be  zealously  objective,  not  slanted 
to  suit  your  purpose.  But  give 
them^  hell  on  the  editorial  page 
and  in  cartoons.  Persistency,  and 
most  times  rehash,  are  effective. 

Such  campaigns  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  should  not  be  directed  to 
increasing  circulation.  They  should 
be  directed  to  increasing  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  your  newspaper,  for  pres¬ 
tige  is  the  factor  that  keeps,  and 
slowly  but  surely  increases  the  fat 
that  sticks  to  your  circulation  ribs, 
television  notwithstanding.  This 
is  one  gimmick  television  does  not 
create. 

The  range  of  campaigning  in  the 
public  interest  depends  upon  size 
of  staff,  money  to  spend,  space  to 
print,  and  the  inclination,  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability  of  publishers  and 
editors. 

By  its  obligation  to  use  its 
freedom  wisely  and  courageously, 
a  newspaper  is  invested  with  the 
nature  of  a  public  trust.  A  news¬ 
paper  can  fulfill  this  public  trus¬ 
teeship  by  campaigning  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

Water  1$  Invigorating 
Many  members  of  this  society 
have  accepted  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  honesty  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Their  journalistic  con¬ 
science  is  clear.  They  have  been, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  continue  to 
be,  in  a  constant  series  of  battles 
in  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
public  interest,  simply  trying  to 
make  their  city,  county,  state  and 
nation  a  decent  place  in  which  to 
live,  without  fear  or  favor. 

Let  us  swim  together,  the  water 
is  invigorating. 

Mr.  Newton:  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  define  the  obligation  of  the 
free  pre^  without  roaming  into 
the  fanciful  fields  of  platitudes. 
Then,  too,  there  always  is  the  hu¬ 
man  equation. 

My  own  personal  definition  is 
twofold.  First,  it  is  the  solemn  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  free  press  to  uphold 
constantly  and  actively  with  all  its 
power  the  consitutional  principles 
which  made  it  possible  to  be  free. 


State  Industrial  Commission  hired 
as  a  special  investigator  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $350  a  month  a  man  who 
a  few  weeks  before  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  as  the  manager  of  a  gam¬ 
bling  casino  in  the  state  capital. 

Why  should  we  worry  about  a 
former  Greek  bootblack  who  scur¬ 
ried  in  and  out  of  the  White  House, 
using  the  President’s  home  as  the 
base  for  his  nefarious  business? 

In  1947,  a  Florida  legislator  was 
indicted  for  bribery  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  a  race  track  payoff.  A  fel¬ 
low  legislator  rose  up  in  the  House, 
pointed  a  finger  and  gave  all  de¬ 
tails  of  the  bribery.  This  legL«- 
lator  later  appeared  in  court  as 
the  witness.  But  a  brilliant  criini- 
James  Moroney,  Jr.,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  Felix  R.  Mcknight,  Dallas  lawyer,  utilizing  all  the  twh- 
News;  Frank  Dennis,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  and  Walter  Ridder,  nicalities  of  the  law,  won  acquittal 
Washington  Bureau,  St,  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  for  him.  Subsequently,  a  ruthless 

political  machine  re-elected  him  to 
his  seat  in  the  legislature. 

Second,  it  is  the  equally  solemn  ment.  But,  in  order  to  treasure  There  was  a  sequel  to  this  story, 
obligation  of  the  free  press  to  that  good  and  achieve  that  in-  Some  months  later  President  Tru- 
seek  out  and  print  every  detail  tegrity,  they  must  be  kept  informed  roan  dedicated  the  Everglades  Na- 
of  its  government,  even  though  down  to  the  last  dotted  “i,”  par-  tional  Park  deep  in  south  Florida. 


Second,  it  is  the  equally  solemn  ment.  But,  in  order  to  treasure 
obligation  of  the  free  press  to  that  good  and  achieve  that  in- 


tional  Park  deep  in  south  Florida. 


that  detail  lies  hidden  beneath  the  ticularly  in  this  day  of  super-prop-  The  President’s  plane  landed  at 
written  record.  aganda  and  charge  and  counter-  Naples  on  the  Florida  west  coast. 


Definition  for  Crusading  -  - ^  newspaper  space  has  been  '"an  to  step  out  of ‘he  pl^e 

Some  may  label  this  the  defim-  cn-j  mnnihe  with  ar  was  none  other  than  this  Flonda 

tion  tor  crusading,  particularly  colts  ot“c  L“n”c  teS-  kBislator  t»ho  was  indicted  to 

since  It  calls  for  a  newspaper  to  ^ral  government.  Sensational  head-  bnbery  on  the  direct  testimony  of 

track  down  unscrupulous  scalawags  page  one  have  told  of  cor-  a  fellow  legislator, 

in  government  and  expose  them  to  ruption,  bribery  and  political  Why  should  we  be  too  horrified 
the  people.  But  whether  it  be  privilege  here  in  Washington.  Edi-  of  a  few  freezers  and  mink  coats 
called  crusading  or  not,  it  is  the  jorial  pages  have  thundered  out  wending  their  way  into  the  White 
only  means  by  which  a  frw  press  horror  at  this  lack  of  integrity  in  House? 

and  a  free  people  can  retain  their  ^^r  highest  government.  Some  No  Monopoly  on  Scandals 

ireedom. _ _  predicted  that  we  are  t  -.ite  these  few  cases  to  show 


The  door  was  flung  open  and  the 


freedom. 


In  1949  Florida  newspapers  re-  rapidly  following  in  the  footsteps 
vealed  that  outside  gambling  racke-  of  Rome  and  Greece. 


r  highest  government.  Some  No  Monopoly  on  Scandals 
en  have  predicted  that  we  are  j  these  few  cases  to  show 
pidly  following  in  the  footsteps  jhat  our  federal  officials  do  not 
Rome  and  Greece.  have  a  monopoly  on  political  scan- 

But  why  should  we  be  suddenly  dais.  I  could  cite  hundreds  of  other 


teers  had  poured  hundreds  of  ^hy  should  we  be  suddenly  dais.  I  could  cite  hundreds  of  other 

thousands  of  dollars  into  the  state  horrified  at  this  stage  in  the  Ameri-  cases  which  also  would  show  that 
in  the  effort  to  buy  up  and  con-  republic?  Did  not  our  politi-  the  laxity  of  morals  in  Federal 

*  j  ®  °f  governor  leaders  in  Washington  today  Government  is  well  predicated  up- 

and  the  state  government.  In  the  receive  their  training  on  local  lev-  on  a  laxity  of  morals  in  the  lower 
subsequent  political  explosion  in  els  of  government?  Were  we  hor-  levels  of  government. 

Kefau?  “se'°aK *'  »!>«  »  the  answer?  II  is  simple 

tee,  it  was  further  revealed  that  ,  condoned  the  phi-  u  calls  for  all  free  newspapers  to 

the  organized  underworld  —  the  losophy  of  to  the  winner  go  the  keep  their  readers  fully  informed 
gambling  racketeers,  the  gangster  on  the  local  political  level?  of  every  fact  in  government  and 

killers  and  the  narcotic  peddlers _  A  construction  company  owned  every  motive  behind  governmeni, 

had  developed  tremendous  politi-  by  a  Florida  legislator,  who  also  and  when  I  say  government  I  mean 
cal  power  through  the  connivance  was  a  supporter  of  the  Governor,  local  government  as  well  as  na- 
of  unprincipled  and  corrupt  public  received  a  $94,000  contract  to  tional  government, 
officials,  on  all  levels  of  govern-  P^int  a  bridge  in  100  separate  con-  You  cannot  build  good  govern¬ 
ment.  Its  influence  reached  even  tracts  of  less  than  $1,000,  thus  get-  ment  in  Washington  if  you  con- 
into  the  federal  government  *‘"8  around  the  state  law  provid-  done  bad  government  on  the  lower 

Could  this  have  happened  if  the  ‘"A  a®  Tv.  T  ‘'T  IZ 

free  press  had  fought  it  every  step  f  integrity  at  the  top  if  you 

of  the  wav  on  the  local  leveP  awarded  a  $34,000  state  ignore  it  at  the  bottom.  You  can 

Could  the  underworld  have  contract  although  Florida’s  kick  the  scoundrels  out  of  Wash- 

aralsed  S  huge  sS  fLs  ,  r  iK  ,  •  ,  . 

its  national  political  power  if  the  T  ^ 

free  press  had  demanded  of  local  or  other  officer  of  the  state  shall  scoundrels  sooner  or  later 
public  officials  that  the  laws  be  en-  T  'nterested,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  slip  iijto  the  federa  governnKj 
forced  against  the  little  slot  ma-  bc'^ause  it  is  on  the  local  level  of 

chine  and  the  little  lotterv  name  ‘What’s  the  Difference?’  government  where  our  federal  ot- 


forced  against  the  little  slot  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  little  lottery  game 
which  feed  their  rivulets  of  illegal 


in  a  state  contract. 

‘What’s  the  Difference?’ 


the  difference  between  ficials  receive  their  primary  train 


cash  into  the  mighty  stream  of  these  cases  on  the  local  govern-  . 

political  bribery  and  corruption?  ment  level  and  the  political  privi-  The  people  always  will  ^espo 
„  ,  ^  j  lege  exercised  by  the  leaders  of  ‘f  'heir  newspapers  tell  them  aJi 

People  Demand  Integrity  Democratic  and  Republican  of  the  truth  about  their  govera- 

The  great  majority  of  the  Ameri-  parties  in  assisting  their  friends  to  ment,  because  the  great  majon^ 
can  people  believe  in  good  and  de-  obtain  fat  RFC  loans?  of  people,  as  I  said  earlier,  eames  - 

mand  integrity  in  their  govern-  Some  months  ago  the  Florida  {Continued  on  page  130) 
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What  do  you  do 
with  all  the  money 
you  make?” 


Standard’s  income  sometimes  raises  such 
comments  as:  "You  people  do  a  lot  of  business. 
You  must  be  rolling  in  dough.  What  do  you  do 
with  all  the  money  you  make?" 

The  answer  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

But  in  brief — after  we’ve  paid  for  materials, 
wages,  employee  benefits,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses . . .  wear  and  tear  on  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  . . .  interest  on  our  long-term  debts . . .  and, 
in  the  last  5  years,  more  than  $405,000,000  in 
taxes — then  what’s  left,  the  "money  we  make,’’ 
goes  this  way: 


We  invest  in  research  and  technical 
service  —  more  than  $35,000,000  in 
the  last  5  years — to  develop  better  ways 
of  finding  oil,  increasing  the  yield,  cut¬ 
ting  costs,  creating  new  business.  That 
brings  you  new  and  improved  products, 
with  prices  held  down  as  we  compete  for 
your  patronage. 


We  put  funds  into  facilities — in 
the  last  5  years,  more  than  $644,000,- 
000.  The  need  for  oil  products  keeps 
growing.  Standard  must  replace  old 
wells,  increase  crude  production:  add 
to  the  capacity  of  refineries,  pipe¬ 
lines,  tankers,  and  all  other  things 
we  need  to  serve  you  well. 


Exploration  here  and  abroad 

has  cost  us  more  than  $229,000,000 
in  the  last  5  years.  Known  crude 
reserves  are  at  an  all-time  high.  But 
these  dep>osits  were  the  easiest  to 
discover.  Though  the  earth  holds 
vast  hidden  reserves,  it  now  costs 
millions  to  find  each  new  field,  to 
assure  continuing  supplies. 

And  finally,  after  setting  aside  funds 
for  future  operation,  our  more  than 
100,000  shareholders  get  what  money 
remains — last  year  $2.60  a  share,  their 
return  on  savings  invested  in  Standard. 
So  almost  all  the  “money  we  make”  goes 
right  back  into  circulation. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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ONE  POWER  A  POUTICIAN  RESPECTS:  POWER  TO  BE  NOSEY 


(Continued  from  page  128) 
ly  desire  integrity  in  their  leaders. 
But  if  newspapers  do  not  tell  all 
of  that  truth  and  if  newspapers  do 
not  campaign  aggressively  for 
good  government,  then  they  sell 
the  people  into  slavery. 

Mr.  Hills:  All  of  us  here  at  this 
table  believe  in  going  after  the 
crooks.  We  believe  in  holding 
the  rascals’  feet  to  the  fire  and  I 
think  it  is  pretty  easy  to  extoll 
our  virtues  under  the  assigned  sub¬ 
ject  today. 

In  fact  1  do  not  know  of  a  single 
great  cleanup  of  graft  that  was 
ever  accomplished  without  newspa¬ 
per  support. 

Where  Have  We  Failed? 

Just  what  are  our  shortcomings? 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if 
we  do  such  a  wonderful  job  of 
exposing  crooks  and  dishonesty  in 
government,  then  why  do  we  have 
so  much  of  it? 

I  want  to  take  a  look  at  our¬ 
selves  and  to  raise  a  few  questions. 
Where  do  we  fall  short?  Where 
are  we  missing  the  boat? 

First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
my  position  on  the  question  of 
the  responsibility  for  honesty  in 
government.  Others  have  that  re¬ 
sponsibility,  too,  but  I  think  that 
ours  is  absolute. 

Now  it  depends  a  good  deal 
on  how  we  use  it;  on  the  restraint 
and  self-denial  that  we  show;  upon 
not  confusing  that  responsibility 
with  the  taking  over  of  public 
officials  so  that  they  are  known  as 
“the  newspapers’  mayor”  or  “the 
newspapers’  senator,”  and  so  on. 

But  we  could  not  have  honesty 
in  government,  or  I  believe  we 
could  not,  without  that  newspaper 
responsibility.  For  how  else  could 
the  people  know? 

Most  newspapers  take  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  seriously,  but  the  fact 
that  some  others  do  not  do  too 
much  about  it  does  not  make  the 
responsibility  any  less. 

Stuffy  Walters  has  expressed  it 
this  way:  “We  assume  that  our 
readers,  when  they  pay  us  5  cents 
a  day  for  our  paper,  are  hiring  us 
to  act  for  them  in  examining  pub¬ 
lic  records  and  in  watching  how 
well  their  employe,  the  public  serv¬ 
ant,  is  doing  his  job.”  We  try  to 
follow  this  idea  of  “auditing  gov¬ 
ernment,”  “investigating  every¬ 
thing,”  and  digging  into  everything 
we  can  under  the  surface. 

Newspapers  Needed 
How  could  a  crusading,  honest 
prosecutor,  or  any  other  public  in¬ 
vestigator,  rip  the  hide  off  without 
the  backing  of  newspapers?  Indeed, 
many  of  the  recent  hides  that  have 
been  ripped  off  have  been  lifted 
by  newspapers,  first. 

The  law  enforcer  must  have  the 
backing  of  the  people  and  it  is 
only  through  the  newspapers  and 
other  media  fed  by  newspaper 
sources  that  the  people  can  be  in- 
-formed.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
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should  get  in  it.  We  should  make 
it  absolutely  clear  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing,  and  take  pride  in  telling 
about  it. 

Maybe  we  can  carry  this  a  step 
farther.  It’s  a  wonderful  thing  to 
crusade  against  public  crooks,  win 
prizes  and  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back. 

But  how  do  you  wage  a  slash¬ 
ing  campaign  against  average  John 
Doe?  The  little  man  who  has  seen 
so  much  and  has  now  condoned  so 
much  in  high  places  that  he  thinks 
it’s  smart,  and  his  just  due,  to  cheat 
a  little  for  himself? 


Benjamin  H.  Carroll,  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dispatch;  Talbot 
Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald;  and  W'ayne  Freeman,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


American  press,  the  Communists 
would  still  be  riding  high  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  RFC  and  tax  scan¬ 
dals  would  not  have  aroused  the 
American  public. 

There  is  only  one  power  that  the 
politician  really  respects  —  the 
power  of  a  newspaper  to  get  nosey. 

Our  responsibility  is  clear. 
Where  then  are  we  falling  down? 

When  the  nation  was  founded  its 
people  showed  an  enormous  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  value  of  a  free  press, 
but  I  think  we  have  failed  to  give 
a  complete  performance.  We  have 
not  been  driving  hard  enough  at 
the  business  of  letting  the  people 
know  what  gives. 

The  result  is  that  government, 
at  all  levels,  has  gotten  above  and 
beyond  people. 

Check  Against  Government 

Let  us  review  for  just  a  moment. 
Our  three  branches  of  government 
were  set  up  as  checks  and  balances 
against  each  other.  But  there  has 
been  a  constant  fight  among  them 
for  supremacy  until  now  the  peo¬ 
ple  need  a  check  against  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  Newspapers  must  pro¬ 
vide  that  check. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  into 
this  growing  governmental  power. 

Many  of  our  legislators,  from 
Washington  on  down  to  town 
councils,  show  a  tendency  to  act 
as  bosses  of  the  people  rather  than 
representatives  of  the  people’s  will. 

You  can  pick  your  own  ex¬ 
amples  of  legislators  yielding  to 
pressures  which  help  their  own  and 
not  the  public  interest. 

My  colleague,  John  Penne- 
kamp,  of  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
done  a  good  job  of  documenting 
the  rise  of  the  courts  in  this  fight 
for  power. 

He  points  out  that  nearly  every 
subject  of  legislation  goes  into  the 
courts  now  for  determination,  not 
necessarily  of  its  constitutionality, 
but  of  a  thing  called  legality.  ^ 
a  judge  here  or  there  is  the  arbiter 
of  the  work  of  the  people’s  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  courts  can  and 
have  prevented  the  people  from 
expressing  themselves  in  elections, 
or  have  avoided  that  expression 
once  given. 


The  executive  has  contributed  to 
the  breakdown.  On  the  one  hand 
it  yielded  to  the  courts  because  it 
wanted  the  courts  to  back  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  competition  with  legis¬ 
lative  branches. 


Rule  by  Interpretation 

There  are  examples  at  all  levels, 
but  the  Tidelands  situation,  I  think, 
is  to  the  point.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  Tideland  conflict,  the 
fact  is  that  after  failing  in  two  at¬ 
tempts  to  assert  its  authority 
through  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  by-passed  the  legislative 
and  went  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  which  wrote  a  new  law  re¬ 
versing  itself  on  a  great  many  pre¬ 
vious  decisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the 
rise  of  laws  by  executive  direc¬ 
tives,  as  witness  the  President’s 
gag  rule  last  year  and  the  recent 
steel  seizure.  Or  his  rather  flip  but 
I  think  still  frightening  indication 
to  us  only  yesterday,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dency  has  the  power  to  seize  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  if  the  President 
thinks  it  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest. 

Government  has  been  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  its  growing  domi¬ 
nance  over  the  people.  It  attacks 
newspapers  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
people  in  the  best  protection  they 
have  against  government  abuses. 
It  uses  newspapers  to  its  advantage 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  press 
and  public. 

Must  Be  Pleaders 

A  newspaper  campaigning  for 
better  government  must  be  a  skilled 
and  persistent  pleader.  We  are 
lawyers  talking  to  a  jury  that  is 
often  suspicious  of  us.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  about  the  last  champion, 
the  final  defense  of  the  people. 
But  the  defense  is  not  always  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  defended.  It  is 
not  enough  to  expose  and  to  rant 
and  to  scold.  We  must  convince. 
We  must  be  effective  persuaders. 
We  must  be  able  to  make  converts. 

We  haven’t  entirely  sold  our¬ 
selves  to  the  people.  Sold  them 
what  we  are  talking  about  today: 
Why  we  must,  as  never  before, 
combat  dishonesty  in  government. 
Why  it  is  their  fight.  Why  they 


What  About  Citizenry? 

When  we  point  with  alarm  and 
exhort  the  citizenry  to  rise  up 
against  corrupt  officials,  what 
about  the  citizenry? 

We  have  to  look  behind  the  of¬ 
ficial  to  see  what  he  reflects. 

We  have  to  dig  deeper.  There 
is  something  more  fundamentally 
wrong  than  the  Caudles,  and  mink 
coats  in  the  White  House. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  basically  honest,  want  to 
do  the  right  thing,  and  see  the 
right  thing  done.  Then  why  do 
so  many  have  this  callous  attitude? 

There  are  a  lot  of  easy  answers: 
The  impact  of  prohibition,  wars, 
constant  crises,  the  daily  strug¬ 
gle  to  make  a  living,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth. 


But  we  are  in  the  newspaper 
business.  We  do  have  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  public  honesty.  So 
there  must  be  a  failure  on  our  part 
to  really  communicate  ideas  to  the 
people. 

We  have  seen  in  this  country  a 
great  effort  by  industry  to  do  a 
selling  job  on  the  free  enterprise 
system.  We  applaud  it,  but  doesn’t 
it  indicate  again  that  somewhere 
the  communcation  of  ideas  broke 
down? 


Need  to  Sell  Ourselves 


Since  newspapers  are  the  key¬ 
stone  of  our  communcation  sys¬ 
tem,  maybe  we  need  an  overhaul 
and  a  checkup.  We  certainly  need 
to  do  a  selling  job  to  the  public 
ourselves  on  the  job  we  already 
are  doing.  And  then,  perhaps,  we 
need  to  do  that  job  better.  There 
should  be  no  question  in  anyone’s 
mind  that  the  press  is  fulfilling 
its  responsibility. 

*We  could  challenge  the  tech¬ 
niques  we  use.  Take  our  obses¬ 
sion  with  objectivity.  On  the  news 
side,  I  am  sure  it  often  prevents 
us  from  telling  the  essential  tiuth. 
We  quote  everybody  and  leave  the 
reader  puzzled. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  carry  on 
some  of  these  exposes  and  cam 
paigns.  It  is  often  very  entertain¬ 
ing  to  readers.  It  sometimes  helps 
circulation.  But,  unless  we  ^ 
effective,  we  are  not  really  doing 
this  job. 

In  this  self-examination,  let  us 
ask  whether  we  have  grown  so  ob- 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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This  battery  of  eight  new  rod  mills 
is  located  at  Anaconda,  Montana  The  huge 
turbine-shaped  mills  grind  low-grade 
copper  ore  mined  far  underground  by 
the  block-caving  method  at  the 
Greater  Butte  Project. 


Grinding  out 

more  COPPER 

to  Fortify  the  Nation 


In  the  near  future  Anaconda  will  be  mining 
about  6,000  tons  of  low-grade  copper  ore 
every  day  at  its  Greater  Butte  Project.  The 
grinding  mills  pictured  above  are  designed 
to  handle  an  eventual  output  of  15,000  tons 
a  day. 

The  Greater  Butte  Project  was  undertaken 
in  1948  to  supplement  Anaconda’s  regular 
output  from  high-grade  ore.  When  in  full 
production,  this  $27  million  project  will  add 
SK),000,000  pounds  a  year  to  America’s  cop¬ 
per  supply.  This  wealth  of  copper  is  all  in 
addition  to  Anaconda’s  present  output! 

AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


America  needs  more  and  more  of  man's  most 
versatile  metal.  Industry’s  demand  for  copper 
continues  as  the  mobilization  program  speeds 
up.  Because  copper — and  only  copper — does 
so  many  defense  jobs  so  well,  increased  output 
is  essential  to  preparedness. 

The  Greater  Butte  Project  is  just  one  phase 
of  Anaconda’s  vast  expansion,  improvement, 
and  modernization  program.  All  phases  share 
the  same  goal:  more  metals.  The  achievement 
of  this  goal  serves  the  country’s  military  needs 
today  ...  its  peace,  progress  and  prosperity 
in  the  future. 


Anaconda  Sales  Company 

The  American  Brass  Company 

Armconda  V/ire  &  Cable  Company 

International  Smelling  and  Refining  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 
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Market  Reports 
IPI  Now  Has 
450  Members 

Washington  —  Lester  Market, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  told  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  here  April 
18  that  the  International  Press 
Institute  now  has  a  membership 
of  450  of  which  over  100  are 
Americans. 

The  founding  editors  met  last 
May  and  the  secretariat  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
January  1. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  in 
Paris  May  14-16.  The  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  Foundations  contri¬ 
buted  original  funds  of  $270,000 
for  a  three-year  period  which  has 
just  been  supplemented  by  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $150,000  from  the  Ford 
group  for  a  special  study  of  the 
flow  of  news  into  and  out  of  the 
U.  S.  (E  &  P,  April  19,  page  15.) 

Committees  in  32  Countries 

Mr.  Markel  told  the  editors 
that  national  committees  have 
been  established  in  32  countries 
and  the  first  bulletin  of  the  IPI 
will  be  out  next  month.  Explaining 
Institute  research  projects,  he  said: 

“We  have  completed  a  survey 
among  leading  editors  of  the 
world,  about  250  of  them,  on  what 
is  needed  in  general  terms  to  im¬ 
prove  the  flow  of  information 
among  nations.  We  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  research  work  on  the 
problem  of  the  coverage  and  the 
presentation  of  the  news  from  and 
about  Russia.  We  have  laid  plans 
for  a  basic  study  of  the  flow  of 
news  between  countries. 

“The  Institute  has  won  general 
support  over  a  large  area.  The 
endorsement  has  come  from  every 
part  of  the  free  world.  We  are 
confining  our  effort  to  free  news¬ 
papers.  None  of  us  are  admitted 
to  every  part  of  the  free  world, 
ranging  from  the  American  middle 
west,  where  isolationism  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  flourish;  to  the  heart  of 
the  Far  East;  countries  like  India 
which  is  supposed  to  be,  as  you 
know,  a  citadel  of  neutralism. 

“The  correspondence  we  have 
had  with  editors  in  these  countries 
has  been  very  heartening  because 
it  revealed  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  an  eagerness  to  improve 
newspai^r  practice,  and  an  ideal¬ 
ism  which  must  surely  confound 
those  who  say  that  journalism  is 
cynical  and  that  journalism  is 
only  a  business.” 

Referring  to  the  importance  of 
IPI  to  U.S.  editors,  Mr.  Markel 
said: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  handling  local  news  are 
not  in  essence  any  different  from 
the  problem  of  handling  national 
and  international  news.  There  is  a 
code  that  needs  to  be  followed; 
there  is  a  method  of  writing;  there 
is  a  general  approach  to  jour¬ 
nalism  that  applies  to  all  new- 
papers,  large  and  small.  It  should 


be  recognized,  I  think — and  this  is 
very  important  since  there  is  a 
'ocal  angle  to  every  national  or 
international  story.  I  can  cite  a 
few;  the  effect  on  a  local  factory 
of  the  arms  program;  the  impact 
on  prices  in  France  of  our  budget. 
I  can  point  out  that  there  is  no 
local  news  any  more  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word. 

“It  is  one  world  as  I  see  it.  If 
not  ideologically,  at  least  physi¬ 
cally,  and  for  that  reason  I  believe 
the  International  Press  Institute 
can  be  of  service  to  all  editors, 
whether  they  are  national,  inter¬ 
national,  or  local  editors.” 


Panel  on  Honesty 

continued  from  page  130 


jective  that  we  no  longer  ask  the 
embarrassing  questions. 

If  we  confuse  people  to  the 
point  they  don’t  know  what  to 
believe,  we  are  not  meeting  our 
responsibility.  On  the  important 
stories,  can’t  we  come  closer  to 
telling  the  reader,  “These  are  the 
facts”? 

How  about  considering  the  long- 
range  view?  We  have  splendid  ex¬ 
amples  of  newspapers  taking  cou¬ 
rageous  and  effective  action,  but 
usually  after  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

How  about  locking  the  stable 
door  before  the  horse  has  been 
stolen? 

Examining  Basic  Causes 

Can  we  examine  the  basic 
causes  of  dishonesty  in  politics  and 
government?  If  we  work  harder 
to  improve  the  environment  of 
children,  perhaps  they  will  grow 
up  to  be  better  citizens,  interested 
in  voting  better  people  into  office. 

Many  schools  fail  to  emphasize 
good  citizenship.  We  can  insist 
that  schools  hammer  away  at  mak¬ 
ing  children  the  future  contribu¬ 
tors  to  good  government,  as  voters 
and  officeholders. 

These  are  only  examples.  There 
are  many  things  a  newspaper  can 
do  to  change  the  growing  attitude 
that  people  just  don’t  give  a  damn. 

A  well-informed  public  will  help 
keep  dishonest  men  out  of  office. 

Your  newspaper  probably  will 
not  win  Pulitzer  prizes  by  prevent¬ 
ing  dishonesty  in  government.  But 
I  will  bet  you,  that  over  the  long 
pull,  your  readers  will  be  more 
impressed  than  by  the  prizes  you 
win  for  exposing  corruption. 

Our  obligation  includes  foster¬ 
ing  good  as  well  as  denouncing 
evil.  Our  goal  should  be  to  make 
community,  state  and  nation  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  public,  and  some  editors, 
often  think  of  this  as  a  game,  like 
a  World  Series,  to  be  finished  in 
the  ninth  inning. 

Victory  in  this  fight  is  not  de¬ 
cided  by  elections  or  trials.  It  is 
a  never-ending  battle.  Success 
comes  in  the  persistent,  everlasting 
pounding  away  that  gives  the 
people  faith  in  newspapers  and  in 
themselves. 


Edgar  S.  Bayol  of  Coca-Cola  Company,  Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moino 
(Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune;  George  VV.  Healy,  Jr..  New  Orleans  (Ui 
Times  Picayune;  and  Frederick  Sullens,  Jackson  (Mich.)  News. 


U.  S.  Has  Signed  Two  oi 
6  International  Codes 


Washington — Reporting  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  on  the  status  of  inter¬ 
national  agreements  affecting  the 
press,  Erwin  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  ad¬ 
vised  there  are  six  documents,  two 
of  which  have  been  ratified  and 
which  have  the  binding  effect  of 
law.  The  other  four  are  in  the 
proposal  stage.  He  discussed  the 
dangers  and  threats  involved  in 
some  of  these  measures. 

Here  is  the  picture  he  outlined: 

“Two  binding  international  obli¬ 
gations,  one  of  which  authorizes 
sweeping  censorship;  the  other 
providing  reasonable  press  free¬ 
dom  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy;  a  covenant  of  two  con¬ 
ventions,  one  of  which  is  certainly 
dead,  and  the  other  two  are  highly 
dubious  of  signature  and  ratifica¬ 
tion:  a  code  which  may  or  may 
not  have  any  binding  power.” 

He  concluded  that  “the  road 
ahead  is  not  clear.  It  may  well 
be  marked  by  many  efforts  to 
control  and  inhibit  the  press 
through  international  political 
machinery.  We  cannot  prevent 
these  attempts  being  made,  things 
being  as  they  are  in  the  world. 
But,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
despair  in  our  efforts  —  through 
nrivate,  voluntary  movements 
such  as  that  presented  by  Lester 
Markel  on  behalf  of  the  Interna- 
*ional  Press  Institute  —  to  share 
with  our  fellow  editors  in  other 
lands  our  alarm  at  some  of  these 
threats  to  freedom. 

“When  enough  of  them  also  see 
the  dangers,  it  may  be  possible  for 
MS  to  turn  the  UN  machinery  to 
constructive  effect.” 

Mr.  Canham  summarized  the 
six  international  agreements  which 
have  bei'n  developed  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  as  follows: 

“(1)  Almost  without  the  obser¬ 
vation  or  knowledge  of  the 
American  press  as  a  whole  there 
was  drafted  at  Atlantic  City  in 
1947  a  Convention  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Telecommunications.  This 
Convention  was  ratified  by  the 
II.  S.  Senate  on  June  2,  1948.  In 
Chanter  4.  Article  29,  the  Tele¬ 


communications  Convention  give 
any  government  the  right  to  stof 
transmission  of  any  telegram  or 
telephone  call  which  may  appear 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
state  or  contrary  to  its  laws,  to 
public  order  or  to  decency.  Eva 
notification  of  the  stoppage  of  i 
telegram  is  not  required  wha 
such  notification  may  appear  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  security  of  the  state.  ■ 
"Thus  the  American  Govern- L;  ^ 
ment  —  without  the  Ameri-  ifea'? 
can  press  making  any  effective*™^ 
protest — ^has  agreed  to  an  authoi- 
zation  of  censorship  on  outgoioi 
dispatches  which  could  be 
stretched  to  cover  anything  any  of 
the  signatory  governments  wished. 

Reopened  in  October 
“This  Telecommunications  Con¬ 
vention  is  to  be  reopened  and 
vised  at  a  conference  to  be  held 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  October,  1951 
At  preparatory  conferences  held 
in  the  U.  S.  State  Department 
Fred  E.  Meinholtz,  Director  of 
Communications  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  a  member  of  tht 
ANPA  Press  Communications 
Committee,  sought  to  have  this 
clause  reopened  and  the  particu¬ 
larly  objectionable  words  ‘public 
order  and  decency’  removed.  The 
State  Department  representatives 
took  the  view,  however,  that  » 
much  difficulty  and  so  many  pit 
falls  had  been  revealed  in  our 
previous  efforts  to  draft  prw 
treaties,  that  it  would  be  unwiK 
to  try  to  re-open  the  clause.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  unless — and  even 
if — the  American  press  takes  a 
strong  view  of  the  matter,  this 
highly  dangerous  and  virtually 
total  authorization  of  censorship 
will  remain  a  binding  obligation 
“Does  the  American  press  want 
to  intervene  and  demand  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  this  article?  Or  are  we  to 
wash  our  hands  altogether  of 
international  diplomacy — as 
are  sometimes  urged  to  do?  * 
would  add  that  even  if  the  out¬ 
rageous  words  ‘public  order  anil 
decency’  are  removed,  there  b 
plenty  of  authority  in  Article 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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1914  MAGNIFICENCE 


This  st«am  locomotive  and 
/cars  cost  $151,000  inl914. 


Brand  new  equipment  costing  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  made  its  proud  debut.  Again  "Tlie 
Congressional”  set  new  standards  for  travel  comfort. 
"Sorry  about  the  cinders,  lady,  let  me  brush  you  off." 


1952  LUXURY 


Thirty-eight  years  of  progress  in  making  Pennsylvania 
trains  faster,  safer  and  more  comfortable  reached  a  new 
peak  of  luxury  in  the  1952  Morning  and  Afternoon 
Congressional— christened  March  1 7th,  1952. 

As  one  newspaper  said  "The  New  Congvessionals—WOW!" 


This  electric  locomotive  and  18  cars  cost  $3,224,000. 


How  can  Railroads 

THI-  secret  of  the  Pennsylvania’s  beautiful  new 
trains  is  plenty  of  pleased  passengers. 

Over  a  million  people  a  year  will  enjoy  the  luxuries  of 
a  fine  hotel  lounge  as  they  ride  the  Morning  and  After¬ 
noon  Congressional  between  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington.  There  is  plenty  of  space  aboard  for 
7(X)  passengers  to  relax,  read  or  dine  as  they  choose— 
and  nearly  every  seat  is  being  taken  nearly  every  trip. 

Such  patronage  deserves  the  best  and  the  Pennsylvania 
is  glad  and  proud  to  provide  it— to  invest  nearly  $5,000 
for  the  accommodations  for  each  passenger— because 
travel  on  these  trains  justifies  the  investment. 

Meanwhile,  on  some  little-traveled  lines  we  are  required 
by  law’  to  continue  running  trains  that  almost  no  one 


afford  such  luxury? 

wants.  Antiquated  equipment  that  pleases  no  one — 
least  of  all  the  railroad  men  who  operate  it  at  a  loss — 
runs  nearly  empty  on  most  days.  (Last  year  this  railroad 
was  denied  permission  to  cease  operating  a  train  which 
carried  an  average  of  24  passengers.  During  February, 
1952  the  patronage  was  down  to  an  average  of  16  pas¬ 
sengers  per  trip.  Railroad  progress  where  needed  is 
thwarted  by  the  losses  resulting  from  such  "horse  and 
buggy”  regulation.) 

Given  the  freedom  to  operate  its  railroad  business  under 
the  incentives  of  competitive  enterprise,  the  Pennsylvania 
will  be  glad  to  provide  the  best  possible  service  wherever 
patronage  offers  business  opportunities. 

Isn’t  this  what  most  Americans  want  ? 


w  Pennsylvania  Railroad  w 

Go  hy  Train  ...  In  Safety  and  Com  fat 


CONTINUOUS  VIGILANCE  NEEDED  IN  FIELD  OF  TREATES 

(Continued  from  page  132)  comunications  Convention.  It  It  would  not  prevent  other  nations  convention  is  regarded  by  ot, 

to  enable  a  government  which  would  not  prevent  a  correspondent  from  applying  various  restrictions  nations  as  a  great  concession  •; 
wished  to  apply  a  thoroughly  arbi-  William  Oatis  from  being  ar-  under  the  loose  language  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  ha\! 
trary  censorship.  Since  even  the  rested  under  espionage  laws  and  Article  14.  Moreover,  there  are  a  chance  of  being  opened  for  sit 

American  government _ and  even  prosecuted,  no  matter  how  fraudu-  many  other  objections  to  the  nature  unless  it  is  matched  in 

American  newspapermen _ might  lently.  It  is  always  possible  to  Covenant  of  Human  Rights  which  some  other  convention  far  ieg, 

admit  that  there  could  be  crises  in  abuse  laws,  no  matter  how  skill-  are  being  vigorously  debated  in  objectionable  to  all  of  us.  'V, 
which  censorship  on  outgoing  dis-  phrased,  if  such  this  country.  It  may  be  that  press  should  fight  any  such  proposal. 

patches  is  regrettably  justifiable _  independence  freedom  in  other  countries  could  believe  we  could  be  successful  j 

I  refer  of  course  only  to  some  wisdom  of  strong  courts  to  be  infringed  under  the  Covenant  the  fight. 

war-time  or  espionage  situation interpret  them  and  administrations  of  Human  Rights  which  are  being  “Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  t 

it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  the  courts’  decisions,  vigorously  debated  in  this  country,  convention  will  ever  be  signti 

draft  any  language  which  cannot  But  this  article  in  our  treaty  with  It  may  be— although  on  this  point  ever  be  ratified,  or  ever  be  usei, 
be  interpreted  to  admit  too  much.  Baly  might  be  used  as  a  model  I  do  not  share  the  belief— that  our  as  a  weapon  against  us.  1  do  m 
That  is  the  spot  we  are  in  in  the  for  other  such  agreements,  as  far  own  press  freedom  could  be  in-  happen  to  think  that  it  conu; 
field  of  telecommunications  dip-  ‘f  goes.  fringed  here  in  the  United  States,  any  dangers.” 

lomacy.  There  are  other  question-  “(3)  Now  we  come  to  the  Whatever  be  our  conclusion,  it  is  “However,  this  whole  question c 
able  features  in  this  convention  undertakings  which  are  not  yet  safe  ^  and  reasonable  to  infer  that  fj.gg(jom  of  information  will 

which  I  cannot  discuss  in  detail.”  binding  and  may  never  become  so.  it  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  high  on  the  agenda  of  tl< 

“(2)  The  second  binding  obliga-  Take  first  the  Draft  Covenant  of  this  document  is  ratified  by  the  Assembly  meeting  in  the  faJ 

tion  in  the  press  field  to  which  the  Human  Rights.  The  clause  in  this  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  1952.  Problems  connected  vit 
United  States  is  a  party  is  the  Covenant  on  press  freedom  may  the  American  press  will  have  of  information  will  ari- 

Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  still  be  revised  and  either  im-  plenty  of  chances  to  speak  its  g^j.jy  meeting  of  the  1; 

and  Navigation  signed  by  the  proved  or  worsened  for  there  is  mind  in  the  meantime.  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

United  States  and  Italy  in  Rome  considerable  work  still  to  be  done  A  Grave  Covenant  ..q  position  needs  to  be  pro 

on  February  2,  1948,  and  also  before  the  Covenant  of  Human  “(4)  The  next  proposed  con-  .ected  ^d  safeguarded.  Tli« 

ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  Rights— in  its  present  form  or  vention  to  which  I  would  draw  dangers  would  have  aris 

June  2,  1948.  This  treaty  contains  split  into  two  Covenants  —  is  your  attention,  is  the  grave  cove-  whether  or  not  any  of  these  cc? 

a  clause  which  I  think  represents  presented  to  governments  for  sig-  nant  on  Freedom  of  Information,  ventions  had  been  proposed, 

ffie  high  spot  in  our  diplomatic  nature  and  ratification.  Article  14  ..^his  misbegotten  document  the  State  Departm; 

efforts  to  get  satisfactory  language  reads  as  follows:  ^^^^ed  out  on  the  initiative  of  the  pee^  continuously  to  know  ho. 

into  international  agreements.  It  ‘Everyone  shall  have  the  right  British  government.  The  American  ^hg^  American  prLs  feels  ah; 

^  *  n-  •  1  freedom  of  expression;  this  government  had  heard  nothing  of  .Ugog  matters  The  Department; 

_  *'"‘5""“  ‘“I"'!'  ''“‘‘r  “  h,e  proposal  conventlor  unlil  we  Sg™  Se  the  Sonal  fe 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  seek,  receive  and  impart  informa-  were  informed  of  it  in  the  British  \nd  in  respect  to  all 
declare  their  adherence  to  the  tion  and  ideas  of  all  kinds,  re-  Foreign  Office  —  undoubtedly  a  treaties  and  conv^tions  and  cot 
principles  of  freedom  of  the  press  gardless  of  frontiers,  either  orally,  confession  which  would  lead  to  all  -apts  its  attitude  has  in  my 

and  of  free  interchange  of  in-  in  writing  or  in  print,  in  the  form  of  us  being  summoned  before  nervation  always  been  one  f 

formation.  To  this  end,  nationals,  of  art,  or  through  any  other  media  various  tribunals — when  we  were  resoonsiveness  to  our  profeshic; ' 

corporations  and  associations  of  of  his  choice.  informed  in  the  British  Foreign  convictions. 

Contracting  Party  “‘The  right  to  seek,  receive  and  Office  that  they  intended  to  intro-  .ug  v, v 

shall  have  the  right,  within  the  impart  information  and  ideas  car-  duce  this  convention  as  we  were  ,  -..j  mniini; 

territories  of  the  other  High  Con-  ries  with  it  special  duties  and  on  our  way  to  the  Geneva  Con-  U 

tracting  Party,  to  engage  in  such  responsibilities  and  may  therefore  vention.  fintii  mfiMm;'  - 

activities  as  wrihng,  reporting  and  be  subject  to  certain  penalties,  lia-  “in  any  event  on  August  14  .w  »  j  *  ck- 

h'u  restrictions,  but  these  1951,  the  United  States  denounced  „ 

f I  P''°‘  and  rejected  this  convention  as  undertaking  "Ow  .Pending  is  - 

f  "^cessary  being  ‘not  consistent  with  long  draft  C^e  of  Ethjcs  on  which  i. 

material  to  be  used  abroad  for,  for  the  protection  of  national  se-  established  and  deenlv  cherished  CN  Sub-Commission  on  Frc.  - 

publication  by  the  press,  radio,  curity,  public  order,  safety,  health  principles  of  freedom  of  speech  of  Information  and  the  Press « 

The  natlo!!!.?*’  means,  or  morals,  or  of  the  rights,  free-  and  freedom  of  the  press  as  under-  been  working. 

if  reputations  of  others.”  stood  in  the  United  States.’  “A  revised  code  of  ethics  v. 

tracting  Party  shall  enjoy  freedom  Broad  Language  “As  regards  this  convention,  the  completed  in  March,  ^d  the  ^ 

of  publication  in  the  territories  of  “Again  it  is  obvious  that  this  United  States  has  been  ready  at  commission  recommended 
the  other  High  Contracting  Pariv  language  is  broad  as  the  hills,  and  all  times,  to  express  its  denuncia-  Social  and  Economic  Counc 
in  accordance  with  the  annlicable  ‘^ould  be  used  to  justify  any  man-  tion  when  the  dangerous  character  ®  conference  of  journa  is  * 

JSws  ^d  reguTinJ,  0??“  To  speak  of ‘penal-  of  the  undertaking  became  known,  final  adoption  o  a  cc^e  n^  U 

same  terms  as  nationals  corpora-  ‘liabilities,’  ‘restrictions,’  This  convention  is  slated  to  come  ‘nan  the  ena  01  1y3j.11 

tions  or  associations  of  such  other  ‘duties,’  and  ‘responsibilities’  puts  up  at  the  next  UN  assembly  ses-  matter  on  whicrt  carroii  - 
High  Contrasting  Partv  The  term  guard  at  once.  Further-  sion  and  despite  vigorous  United  should  report  to  you,  mr 

‘information’  as  used  in  this  para-  'Article  2  of  the  Covenant  States  opposition,  anything  could  the  tireless,  practical  and  c 

graph,  shall  include  all  forms  of  the  case  of  a  state  of  happen  except  United  States  ratifi-  American  represekitative  0 

written  communications,  printed  emergency  officially  proclaimed  by  cation.  Unless  and  until,  the  subcommission, 

matter,  motion  pictures,  record-  the  authorities  or  in  the  case  of  United  States  Senate  ratifies  such  “He  and  the  Russian  deleg;^ 
ings  and  photographs.’  '  public  disaster,  a  state  may  take  a  proposal,  it  cannot  be  binding  were  together  in  opposing  sucii- 

“This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  measures  derogating,  to  the  extent  upon  us.  conference.  Binder  because  t 

e.xcellent  clause.  However,  it  is  no  limited  by  the  exigencies  “(5)  The  other  proposed  draft  proposed  code  was  too  rostrici  • 

more  fool-proof  than  some  other  situation,  from  its  obliga-  convention  is  the  so-called  News-  the  Russians  because  it  was  i- 

language  on  the  subject.  For  fi°us  .  .  .  ’  What  is  an  emergency?  gathering  Convention,  or,  tcchni-  restrictive  enough, 

example,  it  says  nothing  about  the  "^h^t  is  ^  public  disaster?  On  the  cally,  the  Draft  Convention  on  “jt  is  not  clear  whether  i' 

entry  of  nationals— such  as  cor-  Article  18  reads;  Transmission  of  News  and  Right  pVoposed  Code  of  Ethics  will  tii  ' 

respondents— into  the  territory  of  ‘Nothing  in  this  Covenant  may  be  of  Correction.  ‘  any  kind  of  binding  force  bete= 

the  other  party.  1  am  not  saying  interpreted  as  limiting  or  derogat-  “This  Convention  has  now  be-  it.  Perhaps  it  will  compare 

that  it  should.  I  am  merely  illus-  i®®  from  any  of  the  rights  and  come  controversial  inside  the  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  our  c 

trating  that  any  treaty  has  loop-  freedoms  which  may  be  guaran-  United  States.  Part  of  the  conlro-  society.  Perhaps  it  will  not. 

holes  and  shortcomings  —  from  teed  under  the  laws  of  any  Con-  versy  was  recently  aired  in  the  “It  ought  to  be  possible  to  k  - 

various  points  of  view.  tracting  State  or  any^  conventions  ASNE  Bulletin.  My  good  friend  this  code  in  the  only  area  wt- 

“Moreover,  this  admirable  text  1°  which  it  is  a  party.’  JS  Gray  thinks  the  convention  it  can  be  justified;  the  area 

would  not  prevent  in  any  way  the  “I  believe  this  provision  will  ‘mocks  the  traditions  to  which  the  professional  conscience  and  m-- 
application  of  the  censorship  protect  our  own  present  constitu-  Society  is  committed.’  1  don’t.  ‘responsibility.  But,  we  cannot- 

clause,  for  example,  in  the  Tele-  tional  guarantees  of  a  free  press.  “May  I  say.  however,  that  this  sure  this  will  be  achieved.” 
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yet,  and  we  need  continu: 
vigilance. 

“(6)  The  final  inteinat;:' 
Draft  Code  of  Ethics 


Are  Fair  Trade  Prices 
Fair  To  Your  Readers? 


*'Fair  Trade,  by  limiting  the  right  of  retailers  to  use  brand  names 
as  loss-leaders,  prevents  the  disintegration  of  the  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  system  which  has  played  a  major  part  in  the  development 
of  our  high  standards  of  living. 

"If  you  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
you  must  believe  in  fair  trade  since  one  equalizes  the  buying 
price  while  the  other  states  the  minimum  re-sale  price  and  the 
purpose  of  both  is  to  prevent  monopoly.” 


President.  Qilierl  Distillers  Corporation 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  FAIR  TRADE? 


Here — for  the  first  time — is  an  aiitlioritative  ami  erystaU-lear  IxMiklet 
explaining  the  tH-ononiie  effeet  of  Fair  Traile  on  the  pnxlneer,  tlie 
retailer  ami  the  eonsiinier.  Kntitleil  “loO  MILLION  KKASONS  FOK 
FAIK  TILADFi.”  it  has  Ix'en  esp«H-ially  prepared  to  clear  up  the  con¬ 
fusion  about  Federal  ami  State  Fair  Trade  regulations.  Kead  about 

— the  U,  S.  Supreme  Court’s  ruinous  Sehwi  ginuun  derision. 

— the  results  of  the  recent  New  York  City  price  wars. 

— the  history  of  Fair  'I’rade. 

—  the  opinions  of  leading  lawyers  and  hiisiness  men  on  Fair  Trade. 

Calvert  Distillers  Corporation 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


f  or  yiM  r  free  ropy  of  this  in  form  at  i  ve  book  let^ 
simply  u  rite,  Utdayjo:  Calvert  Distillers  Cor- 
poration^  Hftom  1321  Chrysler  liuildinfU 
l.exinf^on  Avenue^  i\eu  A.  )  . 
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SAFE-DRIVING  CAMPAIGN 

Truck  Fleets  Saving 
$100,000  In  Insurance 

Announcing  winners  in  the  11th  annual  safe-driving  campaign, 
R.  A.  Cooke,  manager  of  the  ANPA  Traffic  Department,  notes  that 
publishers  stand  to  save  $100,000  a  year  in  reduced  premium  payments. 
This  results  from  revisions  granted  by  insurance  authorities  because  of 
the  continuing  record  of  newspaper  fleets. 

The  report:  *  ♦  • 


lie  operated  16  vehicles  381,864 
miles  without  an  accident. 


First-Place — Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  had  operated  for  its  account 


Second-Place — Hamilton  (Ont.)  403  vehicles  14,331,278  miles  with 
Spectator  operated  2  vehicles  41,-  one  accident,  a  rate  of  .007  acci- 


100  miles  without  an  accident. 
Third-Place  —  Cedar  Rapids 


dents  per  100,000  miles. 
Second-Place  —  Dallas 


(Iowa)  Gazette  operated  2  vehicles  Morning  News  had  operated  for 
14,429  miles  without  an  accident,  its  account  115  vehicles  7,998,483 


Group  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circula¬ 


tion  in  excess  of  100,000  copies)  miles. 


miles  with  one  accident,  a  rate  of 
.01  accident  per  hundred  thousand 


Ninety-five  newspapers  in  this 
group  operated  2,674  vehicles  51,- 


Third-Place  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post- Dispatch  had  operated  for  its 


The  11th  annual  safe -driving  periencing  20,035  accidents  for  a  OOO  miles. 

campaign,  conducted  by  the  Traf-  rate  of  2.30  accidents  per  hundred  First -Place  _  Tampa  (Fla.) 

fic  Department  ended  Dec.  31,  thousand  vehicle  miles.  Morning  Tribune  operated  11 

1951,  with  347  newspapers  par-  During  1951,  37  newspapers  re-  vehicles  446,821  miles  with  2  ac 

ticipating.  These  newspapers  had  ceived  certificates  of  merit  for  op-  cidents,  a  rate  of  .45  accidents  pei 
operated  for  their  account  4,880  crating  motor  vehicles  the  entire  loO.OOO  miles, 
vehicles  112,106.885  miles  with  year  without  a  reportable  accident.  Second -Place _ Providence  (K 


755,961  miles  with  2,085  accidents,  account  30  vehicles  1,285,624 
a  rate  of  4.03  accidents  per  100,-  miles  experiencing  7  accidents,  a 


First -Place  —  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Morning  Tribune  operated  11 


rate  of  .54  accidents  per  hundred 
thousand  miles. 

Certificate  of  Merit  Awards 


par-  During  1951,  37  newspapers  re-  vehicles  446,821  miles  with  2  ac-  /xj  v  ^  Palladium  Time, 

had  ceived  certificates  of  merit  for  op-  cidents,  a  rate  of  .45  accidents  per  jran^Mo^tJn  (Mich  )  News 
880  pratina  mntnr  v«>h;rlAC  thp  Mountain  (MlCn.)  ISeWS 


Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 
Ravenna  (Ohio)  Record-Courier 


2.552  accidents,  a  rate  of  2.27  ac-  Also  40  newspapers  purchased  700  j.)  Journal-Bulletm  operated  26  Hnrnell  \  Tribune' 

cidents  per  hundred  thousand  vehi-  gold-plated  no-accident  driver  but-  vehicles  462,997  miles  with  3  ac-  Newhurah  Rearon  fN  Y  1  Newr 

cle  miles  which  was  .22  of  1%  tons  that  were  awarded  to  the  cidents  a  rate  of  65  accidents 

greater  than  the  record-breaking  operators  of  their  motor  vehicles  000  mHes  Beaver  Falls  (Pa^)  News-Tribune 

figur.  of  1950.  .  accidont-tree  driving  poriods  '“SXrS'frvrtad  (Ohio) 

The  12th  annual  campaign  be-  ranging  from  1  to  11  years.  Press  operated  104  vehicles  1,359,-  Tmmton  fMlssi  Dailv  Gazette 

gan  Jan.  1,  1952  with  the  greatest  The  names  of  the  newspapers  re-  (,37  mdes  with  10  accidents,  a  IraSnrd^tplt^Erl^^ 

niimher  of  narticinants  enrolled  ceivine  first,  second  and  third  oruujuru  vra.;  x^ru 


figure  of  1950.  for  accident-free  driving  periods  Third-Place— C/eve/and  (Ohio) 

The  12th  annual  campaign  be-  ranging  from  1  to  11  years.  Prejj  operated  104  vehicles  1,359,- 

gan  Jan.  1,  1952  with  the  greatest  The  names  of  the  newspapers  re-  (^37  with  10  accidents,  a 

number  of  participants  enrolled  ceiving  first,  second  and  third  ^ate  of  .73  accidents  per  100,000 
in  the  history  of  the  campaign,  places,  as  well  as  those  receiving  miles. 

Through  the  splendid  promotion  certificates  of  merit  for  1951  fol-  „  ^ _s  ri-  •  • 
work  of  A.  D.  Wallace  Circula-  lows:  Contract  Motor  Gamer  Division 

tion  Manager  of  the  New  York  Private  Motor  Carrier  Division  i^^\i  ■  1 

(N.  Y.)  World  Telegram  and  *  (Newspapers  having  daily  circula- 

Sun,  1952  began  with  482  news-  (Newsoaoers  having  dailv  cir  o  25,000  copies) 

naoers  enrolled  { IS ev. .spapers  having  daily  cir-  Seventeen  newspapers  in  this 

^  During  1951  two  fatal  accidents  filiation  up  to  20,000  copies)  g^oun  had  onerated  for  their 


Contract  Motor  Carrier  Division 
Group  A 


Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day 


(Newspapers  having  daily  circula-  Three  Rivers  (Que.)  Le 
tion  up  to  25,000  copies)  Nouvelliste 

Seventeen  newspapers  in  this  Sherbrooke  (Que.)  La  Tribune 
group  had  operated  for  their  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal 


weii  reported.  As  in  1950  o^^^^  Thirty-one  daily  newspapers  in  account  129  vehicles  2,414,370  Moline  (III.)  Daily  Dispatch 

occurred  outside  the  U.  S.  Based  ?i67^0o”'’milerw^th  ^^accident?  accidents,  a  rate  of  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 

upon  the  total  amount  recorded,  Ts!  a^id.*nK  ner^hnnl  accidents  per  100,000  miles.  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot 


the  1951  figure  represents  .18  ac-  j^ed  thousand  miles, 
cidents  per  million  miles  of  driv-  First-Plarp  _  Cm 


First-Place  —  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Y.)  New  Yorker  had  operated  Herald 


cioenis  per  million  miies  or  ariv-  pirct  Pi!!,-.  .......... 

ing  compared  with  .09  for  the  (Coln  l  D«f/v  l  for  its  account  31  vehicles  593,245  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 

previous  year.  Participants  in  the  ?80  Sei  an 

1951  campaign  also  reported  54  gccidem  ^  ^  without  an  Second- PI  ace— La  Ae/and  (Fla.)  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 

non-fatal  accidents,  a  reduction  of  c-onnH  Plar-f  nil  ritv  fPa  1  Ledger  had  operated  for  its  Dispatch 
20  under  the  previous  year,  2,161  m  account  10  vehicles  291,606  miles  Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal 

collisions  and  335  miscellaneous  vphTrlfi  178  In  without  an  accident.  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner 

accidents.  For  1951,  bodily  in-  ’  Third-Place  -  O/ea,.  (N.  Y.)  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star-Journal 

jury  losses  amounted  to  $4,645.00  ThTrH  pia,-,.  1  nsi  T'/Ws  //era W  had  operated  for  its  Lond  du  Lac  (Wise.)  Comme 

as  compared  to  $17,479.80  for  n  ^  7  account  8  vehicles  215,800  miles  wealth  Reporter 

1950.  Property  damage  losses  for  AVa an  '^'•hout  an  accident.  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard 

1951  totaled  $61,393.28  compared  Group  B  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sto 


Ledger  had  operated  for  its  Dispatch 
account  10  vehicles  291,606  miles  Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal 
without  an  accident.  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner 

Third-Place  —  Oleaii  (N.  Y.)  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star-Journal 
Times  Herald  had  operated  for  its  Fond  du  Lac  (Wise.)  Common¬ 


wealth  Reporter 

without  an  accident.  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard 

Group  B  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circula-  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
tion  25,001  to  100,000  copies)  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Le  Droit 
Thirty-five  newspapers  in  this  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
group  had  operated  for  their  R.  A.  Cooke, 


with  $39,559.99  for  1950.  The  total 
loss  for  1951  was  $66,038.28  com¬ 
pared  with  $47,039.79. 

One  of  the  objectives  for  which 
the  campaign  was  started  was  real- 


Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  20,001  to  50,000  copies) 


Eighty-seven  daily  newspapers  account  216  vehicles  5,153,155 


R.  A.  Cooke, 
Manager,  Traffic  Dept. 


ized  during  1951.  Effective  June  group  operated  404  vehicles  miles  with  45  accidents,  a  rate  of  ■ 

1,  and  at  subsequent  times  there-  7,662,105  miles  with  1 17  accidents.  .87  accidents  per  hundred  thousand  Q,qv  ShiverS  Guest 
after,  in  other  states  except  Texas  ^  °f  accidents  per  one  miles.  otw  •  11 


and  Massachusetts,  the  Class  2 
property  damage  rating  was  equal- 


hundred  thousand  miles. 


First-Place  —  Rockford 


First-Place  Glendale  (Cal.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Re- 


Oi  SDX  in  Dallas 


-Two  hundred  members 


ized  with  Class  3,  a  lower  rating.  News-Press  operated  10  vehicles  public  had  operated  for  its  account  of  the  Dallas  Professional  Chap- 
This  action  was  taken  by  the  Na-  215,275  miles  without  an  accident.  19  vehicles  541,096  miles  without  ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  gathered 
tional  Bureau  of  Casiialtv  Under-  Second-Place  —  F  ort  Smith  an  .accident  Anr.'l  iA  o  Krntlvor  u/ho 


tional  Bureau  of  Casualty  Under-  oecona-f lace  —  tort  omith 
writers  and  the  Mutual  Insurance  (Ark.)  Times  Record  and  South- 


Bureaus  because  of  the  safety  rec-  American  operated  7  vehicle! 
ord  compiled  during  the  ten-year  f  ^  2,607  miles  without  an  accident, 


aecona-riace  —  tort  n  mi  t  n  jm  accident. 

(Ark.)  Tirnes  Record  and  South-  Second-Place  —  O/rawa  (Ont.) 
west  American  operated  7  vehicles  Journal  had  operated  for  its 


period  by  participants  in  the  Ihird- 
ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving  Cam-  Observer 
paign.  Insurance  authorities  es-  vehicles 
timate  that  the  publishers  will  accident, 
save  approximately  $100,000  an¬ 
nually  in  reduced  premium  pay-  (Newspt 
ments.  Negotiations  are  now  un-  lation  5 
der  way  with  the  Bureau  for  a  Fifty 


Third-Place — Washington  (Pa.)  without  an  accident. 


an  accident.  April  14  to  hear  a  brother  who 

Second-Place  —  Ottawa  (Ont.)  js  Governor  of  Texas. 

Journal  had  operated  for  its  Gov.  Allan  Shivers,  publisher 
account  21  vehicles  231,182  miles  of  two  Texas  weekly  newspapers, 


Observer  and  Reporter  operated  5  Third-Place  —  Lexington  (Ky.)  Two  Austin  chapter  members 
vehicles  85,045  miles  without  an  Herald-Leader  had  operated  for  its  accompanied  him.  They  were 

accident.  account  8  vehicles  193,040  miles  Wick*  Fowler,  war  correspondent 

Group  C  without  an  accident.  of  both  European  and  Pacific 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu-  Group  C  theaters,  and  now  of  the  Gov- 


flew  almost  300  miles  to  get  here. 
Two  Austin  chapter  members 


Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  50,001,  to  100,000  copies) 


of  both  European  and  Pacific 
theaters,  and  now  of  the  Gov- 


(Newspapers  having  daily  circula-  emor’s  staff,  and  Col.  Dawson 


der  way  with  the  Bureau  for  a  Fifty  daily  newspapers  in  this  tion  in  excess  of  100,000  copies)  Duncan,  36th  Division  combat 
possible  reduction  or  equalization  group  operated  363  vehicles  8,-  Thirty-two  newspapers  in  this  veteran,  head  of  the  Dallas  News 


in  bodily  injury  ratings. 


225.571  miles  with  126  accidents,  group  had  operated  for  its  account  Austin  Bureau  and  a  past  president 


During  the  11  years  the  cam-  a  rate  of  1.53  accidents  per  100,-  960  vehicles  34,428,721  miles  ex-  of  the  Austin  chapter. 


paign  has  been  in  operation,  news-  000  miles 


periencing  131  accidents,  a  rate  of  Allen  Duckworth,  president,  an- 


paper  participants  have  recorded  First-Place  —  Rockford  (Ill.)  .38  accidents  per  hundred  thousand  nounced  that  the  Dallas  chapter 


869,684,688  miles  of  driving,  ex-  Morning  Star  and  Register-Repub-  miles. 


now  has  more  than  150  members. 
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'rhank  you. 

National  Cartoonists  Society 

for  awarding  Pogo  and  Walt  Kelly  your  highest  honor — 

The  Billy  de  Beck  Award 

for  the  Most  Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  1951. 

(Bol,  Mali 


POST-HALL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

295  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


U.P.  Report 

continued  from  page  22 

munications  companies — all  these 
have  flashed  across  the  front  pages 
and  their  echoes  will  reverberate 
for  months  to  come. 

“All  the  while,  one  day  out 
front  under  large  headlines  and 
the  next  inside  in  smaller  type, 
we  have  had  such  continuing  but 
no  less  explosive  stories  as  the 
Korean  war  and  truce  negotia¬ 
tions,  Britain’s  troubles  in  Egypt, 
the  Sudan  and  South  Africa,  her 
oil  crisis  in  Iran,  the  struggle 
against  Communism  in  Southeast 
Asia,  America’s  colossal  defense 
program,  the  battle  against  infla¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
jet-propelled  strides  of  scientists 
toward  conquering  disease  and  en¬ 
larging  man’s  knowledge  and  use 
of  atomic  energy.  And  on  the 
spontaneous  side,  twice  as  many 
people  have  been  killed  in  plane 
crashes  this  year  as  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1951.” 

Mr.  Johnson  foresaw  no  slack¬ 
ening  of  the  pace.  “A  national 
convention  year  always  makes  a 
big  summer,”  he  said.  “This  time 
the  Democratic  convention  in 
Chicago  runs  concurrently  with 
the  International  Olympic  games 
in  Helsinki.  Then  come  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaigns  and  the  national 
elections. 

Television  Service 

Speaking  of  U.P.’s  entry  into 
the  newspicture  and  television 
fields,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

“It  is  Ihteresting  to  see  how 
the  brisk  volleying  of  story  ideas 
and  viewpoints  that  goes  on  be¬ 
tween  these  various  branches  of 
(he  service  enriches  them  all.  We 
see  this  daily  in  such  news  cen¬ 
ters  as  Washington,  New  York 
and  Paris.  At  the  national  conven¬ 
tions  this  summer  our  news  edi¬ 
tors,  still  picture  cameramen, 
writers  for  radio,  U.P.  Movietone 
camera  crews,  and  even  those  dis¬ 
patching  teletypesetter  tape  to 
newspapers,  will  all  operate  front 
one  headquarters  in  Chicago’s 
Amphitheatre.” 

Merton  T.  Akers,  editorial 
executive,  reported  on  United 
Press  Teletypesetter  service: 


“From  a  single  wire  from  At¬ 
lanta  to  nine  North  Carolina 
clients  last  April,”  Akers  said, 
“the  TTS  network  of  the  U.P. 
has  grown  to  11  circuits  supplying 
nearly  400  papers.  U.P.  plans  to 
open  a  nationwide  overnight  cir¬ 
cuit  linking  all  of  its  TTS  bureaus. 

The  U.P.  news  executive  said 
that  TTS  had  posed  new  prob¬ 
lems  for  United  Press  editors: 

“For  example,  a  new  method  of 
wire  filing  was  inaugurated  so  that 
when  a  dispatch  was  committed 
to  the  wire  it  would  stand  up  until 
the  newspapers  on  the  circuit  went 
to  press.  This  required  U.P.  desk- 
men  to  take  over  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  telegraph  editor 
in  deciding  when  to  transmit 
breaking  or  running  stories. 

“These  techniques  were  worked 
out  by  U.P.  editors  well  before 
the  first  TTS  circuit  started.  They 
have  stood  up,  with  surprisingly 
few  revisions,  under  the  test  of 
actual  use.” 

Picture  Developments 

Mims  Thomason,  U.P.  vice- 
president  and  generd  manager  of 
Newspictures,  summarized  devel¬ 
opments  in  his  department  since 
United  Press  entered  the  newspic¬ 
ture  field  Jan.  1  with  the  purchase 
of  Acme  Newspictures  from 
NEA. 

“When  United  Press  bought 
Acme,  it  took  over  Acme’s  leased 
line  telephoto  network,  its  tele¬ 
photo  machines,  its  personnel  and 
bureaus  throughout  the  world,” 
Mr.  Thomason  said.  “The  joining 
together  of  the  two  organizations 
produced  a  revitalized  and  ex¬ 
panded  picture  coverage.  As  an 
example,  figures  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1952  showed  print 
production  in  the  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  alone  up  25.8  per  cent  over 
the  same  three  months  of  1951. 

Frank  Tremaine,  assistant  gene¬ 
ral  newspictures  manager,  cited  as 
typical  U.P.  Newspicture  per¬ 
formances  the  coverage  of  the 
death  of  King  George  VI  and  of 
Captain  Kurt  Carlsen’s  sea  ex¬ 
ploit. 

“On  the  day  of  the  King’s 
death,”  Mr.  Tremaine  said,  “the 
telephoto  network  moved  63  pic¬ 
tures  on  that  subject  alone.  Four¬ 


teen  were  radiophotos  which  in-  the  past  year  in  foreign  news  cov' 
eluded  exclusive  pictures  of  the  erage.  One  is  the  effort  of  some 
new  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  hus-  governments  to  suppress  news  dis¬ 
band  in  Africa  just  before  the  pleasing  to  them.  The  other  is  the 
King’s  death.  United  Press  brou^t  growing  demand  for  news  of  spe 
in  22  radiophotos  the  following  cial  interest  to  particular  coun 
day,  notably  the  first  picture  of  tries,  news  not  circulated  to  the 
Elizabeth  and  Philip  upon  their  rest  of  the  world, 
return  to  London.  As  examples,  Jones  mentioned 

Carlsen  Coverage  such  stories  as  Whale  killings  in 

“When  Captain  Carlsen  decided  which  are  big 

to  stick  with  his  sinking  ship,  news  m  Norway  and  Japan;  a  new 
United  Press  Newspictures  char-  f*'catment  for  malana,  of  pro- 
tered  tugs  and  planes  and  set  up  concern  to  tropical  na¬ 
an  emergency  bureau  at  Falmouth,  ^  new  Brazilian  treaty  with 

England.  Telephoto  facilities  at  Ofmany  whjch  would  be  of  high 
Falmouth  transmitted  pictures  as  ‘nterest  to  other  nations  that  grow 
soon  as  received  over  the  U.P.  business  with 

telephoto  network  in  the  United  .  j  .l-  • 

States  to  supply  the  fastest,  most  ^ones  termed  this  criss- 

complete  coverage  possible.” 

LeRoy  Keller,  vic^resident  and  s>gn>ficant  development  in  global 
general  sales  manager,  reported  news-gathering.  He  declared  that 
that  United  Press  serves  51  of  the  f.* 

108  television  stations  now  on  the 

air.  The  total  a  year  ago  was  37.  ^  “ 

The  present  figure  includes  the  increase  m  requests  for  the  special 
U.P.  news  service,  Newspictures  treatment  and  coverage  of  news 
and  United  Press  Movietone  News,  for  individual  countries. 

..  More  and  more  often,  he  said. 

Television  Man-  “news  is  following  the  trade  routes, 
ager  Williani  C.  Payette  gave  an  it  does  so  it  marks  the  res- 

account  of  the  progress  of  United  toration  of  old  and  the  develop- 
Press  Movietone  News,  a  joint  ment  of  new  channels  of  com 
enterpnse  of  U.P.  and  20th  Cen-  merce.” 


tury-Fox  Movietone. 


The  U.P.  foreign  manager  con 


HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

A  Tri  State  Area 

Catering  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  a  p<^ulation  of  over 
200,000  in  northern  Maryland,  southern  Pennsylvania,  and 
northeast  West  Virginia.  Hagerstown  rolls  up  nearly  $350,- 
000,000  in  sales  a  year. 

Advertisers  need  only  one  newspaper  to  cover  this  area 
for  The  Herald-Mail  with  its  23,425  circulation.  Dominantly 
covers  the  homes  in  this  area. 

National  Representativet 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  Inc. 


“We  started  this  news  service  trasted  this  free  interchange  of 
for  TV  stations  last  October,  Mr.  news  with  the  obstructions  it  meets 
Payette  said,  “with  seven  clients,  jn  some  countries. 

T^ay  we  have  25.  Twenty-three  “There  are  countries  taking  ex 
of  the  stations  are  in  the  U.  S.,  treme  measures  to  see  to  it  that 
one  is  in  Mexico  and  one  in  Cuba,  only  their  side  of  the  news  appears 
About  one  of  every  four  stations  jn  print,”  he  said.  “But  such  sup- 
on  the  air  in  this  country  is  a  pression  of  facts  boomerangs  in 
U.P.  Movietone  client.”  gnd  on  the  suppressor.  If 

News  on  Film  people  don’t  get  news,  they  turn 

Mr.  Payette  estimated  U.P.  is  ‘o  rumor,  and  rumor  more  often 
supplying  twice  as  much  TV  news  unfavorable.  Trying 

film  footage  daily  as  any  other  f®  important  facts  is  generally 
service.  It  averages  between  600  Very  rarely  can  any 

and  800  feet,  16  mm,  five  days  a  •^eep  big  news  hidden  from 

week — enough  for  three  15-minute  *^®  world, 

shows  a  day.  *^*'n  Amenca 

In  addition  to  U.P.  Movietone’s  Mr.  Jones  said  U.P.  foreign  cli 
volume,  Mr.  Payette  pointed  to  entele  this  year  is  at  a  new  high 
its  facilities  and  methods  of  de-  In  Latin  America,  the  U.P.  now 
livery  as  features.  serves  338  newspapers  and  radio 

“United  Press  operates  a  leased  stations,  including  193  dailies  in 
wire  teletype  network  expressly  ten  countries  of  South  America, 
for  television,”  he  said.  “This  as-  Radio  teleprinter  facilities  are  be- 
sures  stations  of  the  latest  possible  ing  made  ready  for  sending  the 
developments  in  any  story  they  complete  U.P.  service  in  full  Span 
are  presenting.  ish  to  all  parts  of  the  continent 

“A  second  advantage  is  U.P.’s  Radiophoto  sending  has  begun  to 
way  of  delivering  film  news,  story  Bogota,  Cali,  Guayaquil  and  Lima, 
by  story.  Each  take  of  film  is  sent  with  Sao  Paulo  and  Santiago  soon 
out  as  soon  as  processed.  We  do  to  join  the  circuit, 
not  wait  to  combine  stories  on  a  In  Japan,  Mr.  Jones  said,  U.P 
reel.  This  makes  for  the  greatest  has  added  10  new  commercial  ra 
possible  speed.”  dio  stations  to  its  list,  is  distrib- 

To  cope  with  the  new  transmis-  uting  its  news  report  to  25  news 
sion  demands  of  the  TTS,  news-  papers  in  Korea  through  the  Orient 
pictures  and  television  services,  35  Press,  and  to  every  English-lan 
thousand  more  miles  have  been  guage.  daily  in  the  Philippines, 
added  to  the  United  Press  do-  In  Western  Europe,  17  new  cli- 
mestic  leased  wire  network,  ac-  ents  were  added  last  year.  These 
cording  to  Harry  R.  Flory,  gen-  included  five  newspapers  in  Ger- 
eral  manager  of  communications,  many  with  a  combined  circulation 
He  reported  also  that  U.P.  Euro-  of  300,000.  Also  arrangements 
pean  leased  wire  circuits  have  are  completed  for  delivery  by  wire 
been  rearranged  and  amplified.  of  the  service  to  newspapers  in 
Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident  the  British  Zone  of  Austria.  U  P- 
and  foreign  manager,  called  atten-  is  the  only  world  agency  serving 
tion  to  two  conspicuous  trends  of  these  papers  directly. 
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_  The  first  revision  of  newspaper 

Board  Roport  assessments  based  on  the  1950 

continued  from  page  20  “"sus  is  about  to  be  completed. 

— I  The  Board  ordered  a  limitation  on 
*nlion  to  information  about  them,  increases  caused  by  abnormal 
■illiam  L.  Ryan,  of  the  New  York  shifts  of  population. 


loreign  desk  who  speaks  and  reads 
K^assian,  spent  several  months  in 


Radio  Recognition 


urope,  contributing  notably  to  The  Board  desires  to  give 

merited  recognition  to  associate 

llie  story  of  the  AP  coverage  pember  radio  stations  for  their 
^  a  great  human  drama,  the  ^creasing  activity  m  supplying 
lattle  to  save  the  Flying  Enter-  news. 

irise,  has  been  told  and  re-told.  During  1951,  the  number  of  sta- 
Utters  of  commendation  from  tions  supplying  news  increased  to 
he  members  themselves  on  these  537.  Of  these,  the  majority  supply 
sories.  as  well  as  about  the  re-  news  from  their  areas  on  a  regular 
orting  of  the  Korean  war,  the  basis,  acting  as  full-fledged  mem- 
ilacArthur  hearings,  the  death  of  ber  correspondents.  Others  are 
iing  George,  the  development  of  active  in  supplying  quick  tips  on 
n'  weapons,  and  the  formation  fast-breaking  events, 
if  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or-  Some  stations  supply  news  on  a 
snization  are  eloquent  testimony  24  hour  basis.  Through  arrange- 
^  the  work  of  the  news  and  ment  with  strategic  bureaus,  others 
hoto  staff  during  this  past  year,  furnish  news  during  hours  in 
3  Pulitzers  which  member  newspapers  in  their 

Three  Associated  Press  men  —  areas  do  not  operate.  Similarly, 
3on  Whitehead,  Max  Desfor  and  great  importance,  others 

Iclman  Morin  —  were  awarded  "“PP’V  "^ws  over  weekends,  when 
Mitzer  Prizes  last  May.  White-  ^cn^ber  newspaper  staffs  in  their 
ijad  also  received  citations  from  ^•’cas  are  inactive. 

Ngma  Delta  Chi  and  Long  Island  The  number  of  associate  mem- 
Iniversity  for  distinguished  for-  ber  stations  in  localities  in  which 
tign  reporting.  John  Hightower,  there  are  no  member  newspapers 
kead  of  the  AP’s  State  Department  has  increased  to  239.  The  news 
i'aff,  was  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  supplied  by  these  stations  on  a 
a»ard  winner.  The  Omar  Bradley  regular  basis  has  assisted  the  As- 
Medal  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  sociated  Press  in  broadening  its 
»ars  and  the  Overseas  Press  Club  coverage,  especially  of  state  news, 
ffize  both  went  to  Hal  Boyle  for  As  examples  of  outstanding  co- 
‘ar  reporting.  operation,  during  1951,  KWIK  at 

The  board  feels  it  speaks  for  Pocatello,  Idaho,  furnished  403 
ke  membership  generally  when  it  news  stories  that  were  used  in  the 
'presses  great  pride  in  these  cita-  news  report;  WDAY  at  Fargo, 
ions  and  in  voicing  confidence  N.  D.,  236;  WWCA,  Gary,  Ind., 
'at  the  staff  and  management  will  217;  WAVE,  Louisville,  Ky.,  150, 
ontinue  as  in  the  past  to  keep  and  KDIX,  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  1 19. 
ail  critical  factors  in  proper  per-  possibility  of  regular  mem- 

pectiye  dunng  the  coming  year,  bership  for  qualified  stations  con- 
Rising  operating  costs  have  been  tinues  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion 
ad  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  in  the  Board  of  Directors  and  be- 
-«P  concern  to  the  Board  and  for  various  state  groups  of  news- 
management.  Expenses  of  news  paper  members.  The  Board  has 
collection  and  distribution  have  authorized  the  general  manager  to 
because  the  complexity  and  invite  a  group  of  news  representa- 
■ast  pace  of  world  news  develop-  tives  of  radio  stations  to  meet 
ments  have  of  necessity  meant  ex-  with  him  to  explore  all  matters 
P^ed  operation,  and  because  the  that  might  contribute  to  the  con- 
mflationary  spiral  has  profound  tinning  improvement  of  the  news 
™«t  on  an  operatipn  which  de-  report  of  the  Associated  Press, 
largely  on  personal  service.  jbe  total  membership  of  all 
The  directors  believe  that  the  classes  of  newspapers  in  the 
‘"anagement  is  effectively  carry-  United  States  increased  by  13 
out  the  Board’s  instructions  to  during  1951,  rising  from  1,720  to 
maintain  the  high  quality  of  the  1,733.  There  also  was  a  net  in- 
“'•s  report,  while  eliminating  un-  crease  of  58  radio  station  mem- 
***ssary  or  unproductive  opera-  berships.  bringing  the  total  to 
This  inevitably  involves,  to  1,126. 

*  degree,  certain  calculated  risks  -w  i 

®  deployment  of  staff  and  facili-  Tcletypesetter  Operahon 

^  Requests  and  suggestions  The  Associated  Press  has  re- 
^  the  membership,  if  put  in-  sponded  effectively  to  demands 
“Kcriminately  into  practice,  would  from  the  membership  for  convert- 
^It  in  expansion  beyond  avail-  ing  some  of  its  circuits  to  Tele- 
resources.  In  these  circum-  typesetter  style  of  operation.  Many 
the  management  must  practical  problems  are  necessarily 
''ly  on  its  best  judgment  in  involved  in  such  a  transition. 

protective  arrangements  There  are  some  differences  of 
’'nere  the  expense  is  most  likely  opinion  among  members  either  as 
®  produce  fruitful  results.  In  an  to  details  of  the  operation  or  the 
'•^rtain  and  unpredictable  world,  practicability  of  the  idea.  The 
''‘d^ent  in  this  field  cannot  be  strength  and  flexibility  of  a 
"’‘«liblc.  mutual,  cooperative  enterprise  has 
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been  demonstrated  in  the  past  year  ^ 
by  the  manner  in  which  these 
differences  have  largely  been  re¬ 
solved  within  the  membership. 
The  program  is  being  carried  for¬ 
ward  rapidly  and,  in  most  major 
aspects,  is  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  early  next  year. 

Distribution  of  Associated  Press 
services  abroad  were  tremendously 
enhanced  in  both  volume  and 
speed  by  partial  conversion  to  full 
automatic  radioteletype  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  and  newsphoto 
reports. 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations 
served  in  the  Pacific  and  Southeast 
Asia  received  a  news  service  that 
averaged  40,000  words  a  day  — 
the  largest,  regular  daily  news  re¬ 
port  ever  delivered  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  outside  the  United 
States.  Newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Latin  America  soon  will 
be  served  similarly,  where  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  is  installing  radio¬ 
teletype  equipment  and  facilities. 
Together  with  AP’s  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  leased  cable  and  its  North 
Atlantic  radioteletype  circuits, 
both  operating  between  New  York 
and  London,  and  the  network  of 
leased  land  circuits  connecting 
London  and  the  major  countries 
of  Europe,  the  Associated  Press 
rapidly  is  reaching  its  objective  of 
a  complete  and  almost  instantan¬ 
eously  delivered  news  service 
throughout  the  world. 

Radiophoto  Network 

During  the  year  there  also  was 
established  the  first  regularly  op¬ 
erated  radiophoto  network  trans¬ 
mitting  AP  pictures  between  New 
York  and  countries  as  distant  as 
Chile  and  Brazil.  Over  the  longest 
channel  of  its  kind,  newspapers 
are  receiving  daily  the  best  news 
pictures  along  with  the  news. 
This  service  is  constantly  expand¬ 
ing.  The  next  regular  daily  news- 
photo  network  will  connect  San 
Francisco  with  Tokyo  and  other 
Asian  points.  There  was  in  addi¬ 
tion  an  enlargement  of  the  wire- 
photo  systems  in  countries  on  the 
European  continent,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada  and  Mexico. 

At  the  close  of  1951,  there  were 
2,705  newspapers,  radio  stations 
and  periodicals  receiving  the  news 
and  newsphoto  services,  located  in 
72  countries  and  possessions  out¬ 
side  the  United  States.  The  news 
service  was  withdrawn  from  five 
countries  during  the  year,  but  four 
new  ones  were  added,  a  net  loss 
of  one.  The  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  served  gained  appreciably, 
however,  due  chiefly  to  the  in¬ 
crease  among  suberibers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan,  Pakistan  and  Italy. 

The  Board  has  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  an  inequity  in  the 
operation  of  the  newsphoto  service 
due  to  varying  degrees  of  coopera¬ 
tion  by  participating  members  in 
supplying  their  own  news  pictures. 
The  first  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  decennial  revision  to  remedy 
this  situation  and  the  Board  does 
not  feel  that  any  further  action 
is  required  at  this  time. 
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MECHANICAL  RESEARCH 


Publishers  to  Benefit 
From  Project  Rivalry 


Individual  suppliers  have  become  rivals  of  the  ANPA  Research 
team,  but  the  Mechanical  Research  Committee  says  it  doesn’t  care  who 
wins  “as  long  as  improvements  become  available  to  publishers.” 

The  report: 


On  June  20,  1951,  the  Mechani¬ 
cal  Research  Department  formally 


but  little  better  than  those 


opened  the  new  permanent  labora-  which  could  be  obtained  with  our 
tory  quarters  with  a  joint  visita-  very  first  good  but  not  entirely 


tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  satisfactory  efforts.  The  Research 
the  Mechanical  Research  Commit-  Department  has  three  other  ap- 


tee.  The  opening  of  these  perma¬ 
nent  laboratory  quarters  was  a 


proaches  to  the  problem  under 
consideration  and  is  actively  at 


major  step  forward  in  an  effort  to  work  on  two  of  these.  Our  ex- 
provide  members  with  the  new  pectancy  is  still  one  of  success. 


developments  so  essential  to  their  xhe  plastic  stereotype  molding 


continued  ^  progress  in  reducing  blanket  which  was  announced  a 
costs  and  increasing  the  quality  of  year  ago  last  August  has  been  in 


reproduction.  The  Mechanical  Re-  service  now  long  enough  to  dem- 
search  Department  was  now  fully  onstrate  its  contribution  toward 


equipped  to  take  the  lead  and  to  improved  quality  of  reproduction 


act  as  a  catalyst  in  the  growing  or  toward  higher  shrinkage  with 
field  of  newspaper  research  ac-  reduced  loss  of  quality.  Research 


19  Employed  at  Lab 


on  this  material  was  completed 
nearly  a  year  ago.  Some  news- 


The  research  laboratory  was  papers  have  had  problems  in  ap- 
first  established  in  June,  1949  in  plying  the  factual  research  results. 


Easton,  Pa.,  with  one  employee  and  the  Research  Department  has 


and  temporary  quarters.  The  de-  ''Pent  considerable  time  with  the 


partment  has  now  grown  so  that  individual  newspapers  desirous  of 

it  has  a  building  space  of  8,400  help  on  taking  advantage  of  the 

_  _ _  _ • _ ^:a 


square  feet,  costing  approximately  plastic  blanket’s  proven  aid. 


$115,000. 


furnished  with  Two  progress  reports  on  what 


equipment  valued  at  nearly  $180,-  happens  to  a  mat  under  a  mat 
000  and  is  manned  by  a  group  roller  have  been  issued  and  have 


consisting  of  six  staff  members,  been  widely  read  by  newspaper 


six  laboratory  assistants,  one  ma-  mechancial  men.  Our  studies  along 
chinist,  three  secretaries,  one  these  lines  will  continue  because 


property  custodian,  and  two  part  only  by  making  these  studies  and 


time  student  employees.  The  Tech- 


fundamental  information 


nical  Service  and  Executive  groups  can  we  make  substantial  progress 


in  New  York,  comprising  four  *oward  improvements  on  this  and 


more,  complete  the  organization,  other  aspects  of  the  stereotyping 
The  program  under  way  in  the  operation. 


laboratory  and  their  status  can  be 
briefly  outlined  as  follows: 


1.  Automatic  Router  Research  temporarily  dormant, 

on  the  automatic  router,  our  first  jypjcal  of  most  research  projects, 


to  clear  up  this  situation  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Stereo  Process  Studied 


and  a  means  of  determining  the 
percentage  of  ink  transferred  from 
a  plate  to  the  printed  page.  The 
program  has  attracted  national  and 
international  interest  because  for 
the  first  time  a  concentrated  effort 
is  being  made,  with  apparent  prog¬ 
ress,  to  determine  factors  of  this 
sort.  Without  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  nature  little  can  be 
done  in  basic  improvement  of 
printing  quality. 

4.  Direct  Plate  Printing — High 
speed  etching,  which  will  save  pub¬ 
lishers  time  and  money  and  which 
is  fundamental  to  direct  plate 
printing  or  dry  offset  printing,  has 
developed  to  the  point  where  the 
short  time.  The  laboratory  is  now 
laboratory  is  satisfied  that  a  proc¬ 
ess  has  been  developed  which  will 
produce  an  engraved  plate  in  very 
short  time.  The  laboratory  is  now 
engaged  in  a  critical  evaluation  of 
this  process  with  the  idea  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  “pilot  plant”  etching 
machine  which  will  enable  to  de¬ 
termine  possible  limitations  and 
establish  constants  necessary  to  its 
practical  application. 

The  use  of  engraved  magnesium 
or  zinc  plates  directly  on  the  press 
is  economically  feasible  only  if 
high  speed  etching  can  be  devel¬ 
oped.  Work  on  this  phase  of  the 
problem  is  therefore  being  deferred 
until  some  definite  conclusions  can 
be  reached  on  the  high  speed  etch¬ 
ing  program. 

The  work  which  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  thus  far  with  high 
speed  etching  leads  us  to  believe 
that  dry  offset  plates  can  certainly 
be  manufactured  by  this  method 
since  dry  offset  plates  require  less 
depth  of  etch  than  do  letterpress 
plates.  Work  on  the  dry  offset 
program  is  being  done  entirely  at 
the  ANPA  Laboratory  but  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  press  manu¬ 
facturer,  paper  manufacturer  and 
ink  manufacturer.  Results  to  date 


The  fluid  molding  process,  which 
is  a  part  of  our  stereotyping  study. 


undertaldng,  has  Icmg  been  com-  process,  reported  last  year  as 
?  1^"^°  manufacturers  were  giving  the  finest  stereotype  molds 


definitely  interested  in  the  possi-  seen,  seemed  to  be  progressing 
bilities  of  aequinng  manufacturing  ^  satisfactory  rate  of  investiga- 


rights  until  ^tent  inter^rence  was  practical  application 

uncovered.  Efforts  are  being  made  problems  were  eneountered.  The 


molding  is  done  through  a  porous 
upper  platen  and  uses  no  molding 
blankets.  Finding  an  available 


2.  Stereotyping — The  stereotyp-  porous  material  in  a  size  suitable 
ing  project  which  originally  started  for  newspaper  pages  is  the  problem 


as  an  investigation  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  eliminating  the  packing 


presently  being  researched. 

Work  has  been  accelerated  on 


of  mats  has  developed  into  a  com-  the  study  of  flat  casting  problems. 


plete  study  of  the  entire  stereotyp-  3.  Paper  Printability — ^This  study 


ing  process.  It  has  therefore  be-  is  being  conducted  for  the  ANPA 
come  one  of  the  most  important  by  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chem¬ 


istry  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  Thus 


Mat  packing  is  still  an  important  far  five  progress  reports  have  been 


phase  of  this  study.  We  originally 


Designed  to  provide  in- 


attempted  to  imporve  the  strength  struments  for  newsprint  and  news 


of  a  standard  stereotype  mat  by 
the  inclusion,  through  impregna- 


ink  manufacturers  to  help  deter¬ 
mine  what  affects  printing  quality. 


tion,  of  plastic  materials  having  the  program  has  already  developed 
the  characteristics  of  hardening  a  new  type  of  bonding  strength 


when  subjected  to  heat.  After  tester,  an  instrument  for  determin- 
nearly  two  years  on  this  approach  ing  the  smoothness  of  the  news- 


the  results  which  we  can  obtain  print  under  printing  pressures, 


are  very  promising. 

5.  It  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Research  Committee  and  the  Re¬ 
search  Department  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  providing  better  tools  and 
techniques  for  use  with  our  present 
processes  is  a  most  important  one 
and  for  it  more  funds  and  facilities 
have  been  made  available.  This 
program,  known  as  the  Production 
Aids  program,  has  already  pro¬ 
vided  the  slug  gauge  and  the  en¬ 
graver’s  loupe.  Under  this  program 
it  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
printing  down  time  of  images  on 
metal  ean  be  substantially  de¬ 
creased  by  use  of  Water  White 
Plate  Glass.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  newspajiers  can  be 
waterproofed  so  as  to  prevent 
home  delivered  papers  from  being 
ruined  in  rainy  weather.  Work 
on  this  project  is  being  accelerated 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  new  web  tension  control 
system  is  substantially  complete 
as  far  as  research  is  concerned. 
A  model  has  been  constructed  and 
has  been  undergoing  tests  on  the 
laboratory  press  of  the  Interchem- 
'cal  Corporation  in  New  York 
City.  The  tests  which  have  been 


conducted  thus  far  indicate  tin 
the  system  operates  satisfaciorj 
and  that  out-of-round  rolls  a  LABv 
distorted  rolls  which  would  » 
mally  have  to  be  discarded  oin 
wound  can  be  run  at  normal  pm 
speeds. 

6.  Cooperative  Research — Co® 
erative  research  represents  andvi 
continue  to  represent  a  large  ai 
most  productive  percentage  of  i 
Research  Department’s  activitif. 

It  is  anticipated  that  by  far  'a 
greater  accomplishments  in  i: 
proved  equipment  and  printing  jj 
result  from  the  cooperative  pr>  j| 
gram.  Ideas  developed  and  sl: 
plied  will  be  worked  out  to  pit  ^ 
tical  detail  by  manufacturers  a;, 
suppliers  in  cooperation  and  s.  ^ 
visement  with  our  laboratory  tec  j 
nicians  and  facilities.  In  spite  c  , 
the  requirements  of  the  defens;  j 
-ffort,  manufacturers  and  supplier 
'o  the  newspaper  business  are  st; 
making  sustantial  progress  on  i": 
programs  which  they  have  unde: 
taken.  Cutler-Hammer  is  proceee 
ing  on  an  active  basis  with  „ 

mallroom  mechanization  prognir, 

I'he  Dexter  Folder  Co.  has  turne.  ^ 

over  operation  of  its  model  of  tl.; 
automatic  stuffing  machine  to  tf;  ^ 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News  Post  to:  ^  j 
operation  and  evaluation.  Tli;  41.1,^ 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  Co.  is 
developing  a  stuffing  machine  siir 
ilar  in  principle  to  theirs  installeo 
in  some  of  the  large  metropolitai 
newspapers  but  of  smaller  size  for 
use  in  smaller  newspaper  plants 

Technical  Report  Service  La 

As  part  of  our  cooperative  worl  the  1 
an  encouraged  rivalry  exists  bt-  tion 

tween  Dow  Chemical  and  the  the 
ANPA  on  the  high  speed  etchinc  no  s 
process.  The  same  type  of  rivaln  Am« 
exists  between  the  ANPA  and  sev-  Asst 
eral  groups  on  the  devolopmetit  agai 
of  a  no  pack  mat.  Continued  pub  31  i 
lication  of  progress  reports  witr 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  result 
obtained  in  the  laboratory  will  help 
promote  research  competition  to 
other  fields  of  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  endeavor.  We  do  not  care 
who  wins  as  long  as  improvemenu 
become  available  to  publishers. 

Research  activities  are  now  so 
extensive  that  the  above  can  onl; 
be  presented  as  a  very  abbreviated 
report  on  the  ANPA’s  researcb 
activities.  Progress  continues  e.v 
cellent,  and  while  we  have  demon¬ 
strated  again  what  is  always  kno*t 
in  researeh  work,  i.  e.,  there  are 
no  magic  short  cuts  to  quick  nut 
acles,  we  can  assure  you  that  re¬ 
sults  to  date  are  beyond  all  reason¬ 
able  expectancy.  The  continuec 
fine  support  and  cooperation  ol 
the  newspaper  publishing  busines' 

•s  paying  and  will  continue  to  pa} 
off.  That  pay  off  will,  as  it  ha' 
in  “every  real  research  program  m 
'“very  industry,  multiply  n»n} 
times  over  through  the  years  ot  I  sic 
continued  and  increased  applied' j 
tions  of  results. 

William  Baumrucker,  Jr-, 
Chairman 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer 
I.  L.  Stackhouse 
R.  E.  Lent 
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labor  relations 


6  YEARS  OF  NEWSPAPER  ARBITRATION 


Only  3  Strikes  in  1951, 
Year  of  Arbitration’ 

(Text  of  Special  Standing  Committee  report) 

This  is  the  fifty-second  annual 
report  of  the  ANPA  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  on  labor  relations. 

It  reveals  progress  for  the  ANPA 
program  of  local  bargaining  plus 
arbitration  and  no  strikes. 

Long  before  this  Committee  was 
created.  ANPA  members  had  local 
bargaining.  Disputes  in  each  com¬ 
munity  went  to  a  local  joint  stand¬ 
ing  committee. 

A  similar  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  an  over-all  basis  became 
necessary.  Local  settlements  had 
become  increasingly  difficult.  In¬ 
ternational  union  laws  and  poli¬ 
cies  were  curbing  local  joint  stand¬ 
ing  committees.  Therefore,  a  cen¬ 
tral  agency  for  publishers  was  re¬ 
quired. 

That  ANPA  effort  of  fifty  years 
ago  has  accomplished  its  purpose. 

Although  international  union  laws 
have  eliminated  several  formal  ar¬ 
bitration  agreements,  informal  ar¬ 
bitration  has  survived.  The  ANPA 
contract  with  the  pressmen’s  union 
remains  the  oldest  arbitration 
agreement  in  America. 

Last  year  broke  late  records  in 
the  number  of  newspaper  arbitra¬ 
tion  awards.  Moreover,  1951  was 
the  first  year  in  this  century  with 
no  strikes  against  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Three  1951  strikes 
against  other  papers  involved  only 
31  employes. 

A  Good  Year 

Those  facts  summarize  a  good 
year  for  publishers  and  their  em¬ 
ployes.  That  record  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  government  reports  show¬ 
ing  that  ANPA  members  pay  top 
wages  with  arbitration  constantly 
available. 

Unfortunately  the  1952  record 
of  newspaper  labor  relations  will 
not  be  as  good  as  last  year’s. 

After  nearly  eighteen  months 
without  ITU  strikes  against  an 
ANPA  member,  the  March,  1952 
strike  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  against  the  Rock- 
lord  (111.)  Star  and  Register  Re¬ 
public  indicates  probability  of  sim¬ 
ilar  trouble  elsewhere.  The  Rock¬ 
ford  issue  is  paramount  in  current 
ITU  negotiations  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Rockford  issue  is  simply 
in  ITU  demand  that  publishers 
^t  ITU  control  over  use  of  out¬ 
side  Teletypesetter  tape.  That  de- 
l^d  is  contrary  to  federal  law. 

^e  Rockford  publisher’s  offer  to 
^itrate  was  promptly  rejected  by 
•ne  union.  If  that  ITU  attitude 
Psnvails,  the  1952  newspaper  strike 
^rd  may  change  for  the  worse. 

The  ANPA  effort  to  preserve 
local  bargaining  without  strikes 


has  been  welcomed  by  most  local 
unions.  They  also  want  free  con¬ 
tracts  in  each  community  although 
often  they  are  restrained  by  inter¬ 
national  union  laws.  Outside  inter¬ 
ference  to  obstruct  local  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  created  chiefly  by 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

ITU’s  Studied  Strategy 

That  ITU  program  in  late  years 
reveals  a  studied  strategy.  The 
first  step  was  a  1944  edict  that  all 
present  and  future  ITU  laws  su¬ 
persede  existing  and  future  local 
contracts  and  arbitrations.  That 
edict  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 
ITU  Executive  Council  to  cancel 
arbitration  awards.  The  next  step 
attempted  to  further  insure  ITU 
supremacy  by  prohibiting  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  local  document  unless 
it  was  in  the  form  dictated  at  In¬ 
dianapolis.  That  was  the  ITU 
“no-contract  policy.”  It  meant  all 
home  scale  committees  must  make 
a  nationalized  contract  or  refuse 
to  make  a  contract.  New  contracts 
became  increasingly  rare. 

At  this  point  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  court  were  petitioned  by 
ANPA  to  restore  local  negotia¬ 
tions.  They  ordered  ITU  to  obey 
federal  law.  Since  that  time,  the 
number  of  ITU  contracts  has  in¬ 
creased,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of 
confusion  that  possibly  indicates 
more  ITU  strikes  are  imminent. 

Several  years  ago  that  ITU  stra¬ 
tegy  against  free  bargaining  cre¬ 
ated  many  strikes  that  stopped 
publication.  While  NLRB  and 
the  courts  were  determining  ITU 
violations,  publishers  were  forced 
to  find  new  methods  of  maintain¬ 
ing  publication.  ITU  strikes,  short¬ 
age  of  printers,  and  high  cost  of 
production  forced  publishers  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  inventions  like 
the  Teletypesetter  that  had  long 
been  opposed  by  ITU.  Processes 
proscribed  by  ITU  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  struck  newspapers  to 
serve  the  public.  Fifty-two  ITU 
strikes  against  75  newspapers 
forced  publishers  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  utilize 
many  methods  to  meet  this  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
use  of  the  theretofore  generally 
unused  methods  of  producing  a 
newspaper  has  greatly  changed  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Thus  Teletypesetter 
jurisdiction  has  eventually  become 
the  chief  issue  in  pending  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Arbitration 

Last  year  revealed  more  crises 
in  which  mutual  losses  have  been 
averted  through  arbitration.  Ex¬ 
perience  emphasizes  that  arbitra¬ 


Crafts 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

19.‘!0 

1951 

Total 

Typographical 

5 

5 

1 

1 

5 

6 

23 

Pressmen 

4 

4 

10 

11 

9 

45 

Stereotypers 

3 

2 

3 

2 

14 

Photo-Engravers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

\ 

2 

ITU  Mailers 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

4 

IMU  Mailers 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

5 

7 

Guild 

9 

11 

8 

9 

14 

1*1 

62 

Others 

— 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

13 

_ 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

21 

24 

24 

29 

34 

38 

170 

tion  is  the  best  method  of  settling 
differences  which  arise  between 
employer  and  employes. 

Again,  arbitration  awards  have 
increased.  There  were  38  news¬ 
paper  arbitrations  concluded  dur¬ 
ing  1951.  That  is  an  increase  of 
four  over  1950,  and  nine  over 
1949,  when  the  annual  report 
stated  that  arbitration  had  settled 
more  disputes  than  in  any  late 
period. 

The  38  awards  last  year  include 
three  pressmen  disputes  determined 
by  the  International  Arbitration 
Board  plus  six  local  pressmen 
cases.  The  upward  trend  in  arbi¬ 
tration  is  accentuated  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cases  that  cover  three 
other  crafts.  Two  major  crafts 
revealed  no  change.  Only  the 
Guild  shows  an  arbitration  decline. 

ANPA  members  have  obtained 
useful  information  from  ANPA 
records  and  conferences  in  the 
Chicago  office.  Specific  guidance 
has  been  provided  for  preparation 
of  briefs,  selection  of  arbiters,  and 
presentation  of  cases.  In  interna¬ 
tional  cases.  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  members  have  served  on 
the  International  Arbitration 
Board.  The  International  Agree¬ 
ment  with  the  pressmen’s  union 
has  encouraged  a  conciliatory  atti- 


City  and  Newspaper 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 

Commercial  (es) 
♦Hazard  (Ky.) 

Herald  (es) 
Faribault  (Minn.) 
News  (e) 


Columbus  (Ohio) 

Citizen  (e  s) 

Dispatch  (es) 

State  Journal  (m) 

Rockford  (Ill.) 

Star  and  Register- 
Republic  (m  e  s) 

•  Only  the  Hazard  newspaper  suspended;  all  others  continued  pub¬ 
lication. 


tude  by  newspaper  unions  other 
than  the  ITU.  During  the  past  year 
the  number  of  ANPA  members 
who  executed  that  Agreement  with 
local  pressmen  unions  rose  from 
235  to  248  publishers. 

The  spirit  which  promotes  ar¬ 
bitration  often  produces  harmon¬ 
ious  agreement  before  hearings  are 
held.  The  Chicago  office  was  in¬ 
formed  of  19  disputes  last  year 
which  were  settled  between  the 
first  and  final  steps  leading  toward 
arbitration.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  preliminary  moves  settled 
other  differences. 

Pending  cases  indicate  1952  will 
again  surpass  previous  years  in  the 
use  of  arbitration  to  prove  that 
strikes  are  unnecessary. 

Strikes 

The  fifteen  months  embraced  by 
the  year  1951  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1952  produced  an  unprece¬ 
dented  period  of  industrial  peace 
for  daily  newspapers.  Only  three 
work  stoppages,  involving  31  em¬ 
ployees,  occurred  in  1951.  None 
of  the  affected  papers  was  an 
ANPA  member  at  the  time.  The 
Rockford  strike  and  a  work  stop¬ 
page  of  only  four  hours  elsewhere 
are  the  only  strikes  before  April 
1,  this  year.  The  brief  record  fol¬ 
lows: 


Craft 

Date 

Date 

No.  In¬ 

Year  1951 

Begun 

Ended 

volved 

Pressmen 

3—29—51 

— 

11 

UMW  Dist.  50 

Compositors 

ITU 

10—31—51 

— 

7 

Compositors 

11—20—51 

— 

13 

31 

Year  1952 

Pressmen 

2—15—52 

2 — 

15—52 

Compositors 

ITU 

3—24—52 

75 

A  comparison  with  1951  strikes 
in  general  industry  is  significant. 
The  daily  newspaper  business,  with 
over  2,000  units  employing  nearly 
300,000  workers,  negotiates  with 
as  many  as  22  unions  in  some 
plants  without  industry-wide  or 
region-wide  bargaining.  Only  three 
newspaper  strikes  involving  31  em¬ 
ployes,  or  about  one-hundredth  of 
one  per  cent  of  those  employed, 
occurred  last  year.  In  comparison, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  re¬ 


ported  a  total  of  4,650  strikes  in¬ 
volving  approximately  2,130,000 
workers  in  general  industry  during 
1951,  or  about  four  per  cent  based 
on  the  approximately  53,000,000 
persons  employed  in  non-farm  oc¬ 
cupations. 

Cumulative  Effect 

The  abrupt  decline  in  newspaper 
strikes  during  1951  and  early  1952 
marks  the  culmination  of  an  en- 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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couraging  trend  which  began  in 
World  War  II.  A  major  interrup¬ 
tion  began  in  1947  when  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  wave  of  strikes  in  sup¬ 
port  of  its  no-contract  policy 
adopted  to  defeat  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Labor  Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act. 

Despite  the  good  record  of  1951, 
the  cumulative  effect  of  52  ITU 
strikes  against  75  newspapers  in¬ 
itiated  through  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  1951  still  con¬ 
tinues.  As  will  presently  be  shown, 
these  old  ITU  strikes  have  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  current 
picture  and  probably  constitute  a 
major  deterrent  to  new  strike  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  the  one  inter¬ 
national  union — the  ITU — which 
has  started  nearly  72  per  cent  of 
the  newspaper  strikes  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Recent  industrial  peace  in  the 
newspaper  business  may  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  several  causes  that  have 
served  to  stay  ITU  strike  activity. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1947, 
when  the  ITU  attempted  to  defy 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
by  terminating  contracts  and  im¬ 
posing  its  own  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  on  publishers  and  by 
striking  those  publishers  who  re¬ 
fused  to  cooperate  in  its  defiance 
of  the  newly  enacted  amendments 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  ANPA  filed  charges  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

A  complaint  was  issued,  and  in 
October,  1949,  the  NLRB  issued 
an  order  directing  the  ITU  to 
cease  and  desist  from  certain  of 
the  unfair  labor  practices  alleged 
in  the  complaint.  The  ITU  ig¬ 
nored  the  order  of  the  NLRB  in 
the  ANPA  case  as  well  as  in  the 
companion  case  brought  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers.  The  NLRB  announced 
in  December,  1949,  that  it  would 
proceed  to  seek  decrees  of  enforce¬ 
ment  of  its  orders  in  the  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  but  for 
more  than  a  year  the  NLRB  drag¬ 
ged  its  feet.  Because  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  NLRB  to  act,  the 
ANPA  on  Jan.  25,  1951,  filed  a 
petition  with  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
at  Chicago  to  review,  modify  in 
part  and  set  aside  in  part  the 
NLRB’s  order  in  the  ANPA  case. 
On  Jan.  29,  1951,  the  NLRB  filed 
petitions  with  the  Court  to  en¬ 
force  its  orders  in  both  the  ANPA 
and  the  Chicago  publishers’  cases. 
On  Dec.  27,  1951,  the  Court  hand¬ 
ed  down  its  decision.  It  ordered 
enforcement  of  the  NLRB’s  orders 
as  originally  written,  but  in  the 
ANPA  case  remanded  the  issue  of 
refusal  to  bargain  to  the  NLRB 
with  instructions  to  make  findings 
of  fact  and  enter  an  appropriate 
order.  The  NLRB  had  refused  to 
find  the  ITU  guilty  of  refusal  to 


bargain  on  a  nation-wide  basis  be¬ 
cause  of  a  technicality  in  its  own 
pleadings.  The  Court  reversed  the 
NLRB  on  this  fundamental  issue. 
On  Feb.  11,  1952,  the  Court  is¬ 
sued  its  decrees  in  these  cases. 
The  decree  in  the  ANPA  case  up¬ 
held  the  basic  charge  made  by  the 
ANPA  against  the  ITU,  namely, 
that  the  International  union  was 
guilty  of  refusal  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  with  the  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Tape  Jurisdiction 
Teletypesetter  perforator  juris¬ 
diction  was  the  major  cause  of 
most  ITU  strikes  and  strike  threats 
in  1950.  Although  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  issue  did  not  cause  any 
strikes  in  1951  and  thus  far  has 
caused  but  one  in  1952,  it  is  still 
the  leading  source  of  strike  threats 
and  serious  controversy.  On  July 
20,  1950  the  ANPA  filed  new 
charges  (beyond  those  filed  in 
1947)  with  the  NLRB  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  These  new  charges  involved 
ITU  insistence  upon  contracts 
which  would  make  that  union  au¬ 
tomatically,  and  without  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  proceedures  of  the 
amended  NLRB  for  the  selection 
of  bargaining  representatives,  the 
representative  of  employes  as¬ 
signed  to  new  printing  processes. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  ITU 
counsel  had  these  charges  in  mind 
when  ITU  was  advised  at  its  1951 
convention  that  its  subordinate 
locals  could  not  strike  for  Tele¬ 
typesetter  jurisdiction  “after  the 
(perforating)  work  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  non-union  or  other 
workers.” 

The  efficacy  of  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  itself,  and  the  ability  shown 
by  publishers  in  adapting  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  strike  situations,  un¬ 
doubtedly  stands  as  a  second  ma¬ 
jor  deterrent  to  the  prosecution  of 
strikes  against  newspaper  compos¬ 
ing  rooms.  Of  the  75  newspapers 
involved  in  52  typographical  strikes 
started  by  the  ITU  since  the  end 
of  World  War  11,  all  but  one  or 
two  maintained  publication  (usu¬ 
ally  without  interruption )  with 
Teletypesetters  after  union  com¬ 
positors  walked  out  of  their  plants. 
The  rapid  extension  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  circuit  facilities  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  new  sources  of 
tape  punched  outside  the  publish¬ 
er’s  own  plant  should  facilitate 
future  publication  with  Teletype¬ 
setters  in  the  face  of  ITU  strike 
conditions.  Various  methods  of 
cold  type  composition  employing 
self-justifying  typewriters  and  en¬ 
graved  columns  and  pages  also 
have  been  utilized  under  strike 
conditions  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  particularly  in  the  transition 
period  which  preceded  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  Teletype¬ 
setters. 

A  third  factor  in  deterring  ITU 
strikes  in  recent  months,  and  one 
which  is  not  wholly  unrelated  to 
the  success  of  the  Teletypesetter 
and  other  new  printing  processes, 
is  the  vast  sum  of  money  which 
the  ITU  has  spent  in  continuing 


to  pay  strike  benefits  in  cities 
where  strikes  were  called  three  and 
four  and  even  six  and  seven  years 
ago  and  where  the  ITU  has  lost 
control  of  all  composing  room 
work  in  those  cities  as  a  result  of 
its  unsuccessful  strikes.  Stilt  an¬ 
other  factor  is  the  burden  of  fi¬ 
nancing  the  ITU  News  -  Digest 
newspaper  venture  undertaken  os¬ 
tensibly  to  compete  with  esta'j- 
lished  newspapers  whose  composing 
rooms  are  struck  by  the  ITU.  The 
International  Typographical  Union 
Journal  shows  ITU  funds  so  tied 
up  in  fighting  old  strikes,  where 
publication  has  continued  that  it 
has  less  money  for  maintaining 
new  strikes  where  prospects  of 
prevailing  are  equally  dim. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  observe  that 
c  e  r  t  a  i  n  long-range  constructive 
forces  have  been  at  work  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  which  have  tended  to 
stabliize  relations  generally  toward 
a  lessening  or  elimination  of  the 
tensions  which  produce  strikes. 
Foremost  among  these  constructive 
forces  is  the  increased  use  of  arbi- 
tratiorf  in  contract  controversies  as 
well  as  in  interpretative  disputes 
and  discharges — not  only  in  con¬ 
tract  relations  with  the  pressmen’s 
union  under  the  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Agreement,  but  also  in 
relations  with  other  organized 
groups  which  are,  with  greater  fre¬ 
quency,  turning  to  arbitration  by 
contract  and  stipulation.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  arbitration,  in  line  with 
its  long  tradition  in  the  industry, 
plus  those  conciliation  procedures 
it  fosters,  should  improve  relations 
between  publishers  and  their  em¬ 
ployes. 

Mechanical  Union  Agreements 

The  number  of  labor  agreements 
may  indicate  the  approximate 
strength  of  union  representation 
and  the  extent  of  new  organizing 
activities.  But  fortunately  it  is 
not  a  barometer  of  climate  in 
industrial  relations. 

During  the  past  several  years 
the  contractual  relationships  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  publishers  and 
their  employes  have  been  subject 
to  the  rather  drastic  influence  of 
some  arbitrary  attitudes  taken  by 
several  of  the  parent  unions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  months  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  amendment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  in 
1947,  ITU  policy  practically  sev¬ 
ered  contractual  relationships  in 
all  places  where  existing  contracts 
reached  their  expriation.  Despite 
the  short-circuiting  of  local  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  between  ITU  affili¬ 
ates  and  newspaper  publishers, 
however,  the  mutual  confidence 
and  respect  between  the  people 
making  up  local  unions  and  the 
employers  survived  and  preserved 
harmonious  relations  in  almost  all 
places  except  where  the  interna¬ 
tional  union  itself  set  out  to 
destroy  them.  This  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  approximately  50  jurisdic¬ 
tions  by  the  ITU  which  have  never 
been  regained.  But  the  union  re¬ 
mains  the  recognized  representative 
for  collective  bargaining  in  at 


least  354  places.  That  is  now 
evidenced  by  more  than  270  ITU 
contracts  which  are  either  curreni 
or  presently  in  the  process  of  ne¬ 
gotiation. 

Additional  Hazards 
During  the  past  year  the  renew¬ 
al  of  agreements  has  been  subject 
to  additional  hazards  imposed  not 
only  by  the  unrealistic  attitude  of 
the  ITU,  but  by  ill-conceived  union 
law  and  policy  militating  against 
the  renewal  of  contracts  on  a 
normal  basis.  Examples  of  these 
influences  are  found  in  the  ITU’s 
insistence  upon  unwarranted  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  scope  of  its  contractual 
jurisdiction.  There  has  also  been 
arbitrary  interference  with  local 
bargaining  on  the  part  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  and  the  stereotypers 
on  such  commonly  recognized 
matters  for  local  agreement  as  the 
number  of  hours  constituting  a 
shift. 

This  interference  by  internation¬ 
al  union  law  and  international 
union  officers  with  local  collective 
bargaining  has  often  forced  local 
parties  to  resort  to  oral  agreement 
or  to  engage  in  an  artificial  com¬ 
promise  under  which  negotiatiom 
became  moribund.  Hence  a  tech¬ 
nically  convenient  state  of  affairs 
is  created  that  permits  the  local 
parties  to  observe  the  substance 
of  their  mutual  understandings  and 
at  the  same  time  obviate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  meeting  terms  arbitraril) 
laid  down  by  ex  parte  action  d 
an  international  union. 

As  for  the  maintenance  of  con¬ 
tract  files  by  the  Special  Standinf 
Committee  office  and  the  prepan- 
tion  and  distribution  of  contract 
summaries  in  the  form  of  the 
loose-leaf  service  and  scale  reports, 
the  state  of  affairs  just  described 
makes  the  job  more  complex,  but 
doubly  important.  It  becomes  nee 
essary  to  know  not  only  how  mart! 
contracts  there  are,  but  also  ho* 
many  contracts  contain  any  d 
numerous  different  types  of  pn> 
visions.  It  is  even  more  important 
when  obdurate  insistence  by  tiie 
union  on  some  arbitrary  clause  b 
preventing  agreement,  when  partk^ 
are  stalemated  on  a  matter  oi 
wages  or  other  normal  area  oi 
disagreement,  and  which  contract' 
have  received  international  unior 
approval  with  or  without  so® 
controversial  provision.  Thus  th.' 
contract  file  has  become  increa' 
ingly  important  as  an  authentv 
source  of  information  on  the  ver 
fluid  type  of  contractual  relatioc 
ship  that  now  characterizes  ne»> 
paper  labor  relations. 

1,330  Agreements  in  File 
Currently  the  Special  Standit* 
Committee  is  maintaining  separat 
contract  files  on  more  than  Ulf 
agreements  current,  expired  or  ua 
der  negotiation,  of  which  l,2^ 
are  accounted  for  in  the  tables  tht 
follow  covering  mechanical,  ed 
torial  and  commercial,  and  mised 
laneous  contracts.  There  are  9li 
current,  or  nearly  current,  mechaa 
ical  contracts.  In  addition  to  tb 
(Continued  on  page  143) 
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CURRENT  CONTRACTS  IN  ANPA  HLE 

January  1 


1947 

1948 

1949 

19.50 

1951 

19.52 

Typographical 

373 

no 

70 

115 

210* 

271 

Pressmen 

239 

245 

248 

2.56 

260 

269 

Stereotyper 

190 

196 

191 

185 

191 

193 

Photo-Engraver 

75 

74 

73 

74 

77 

79 

Mailer 

86 

89 

60 

78 

100* 

106 

963 

714 

642 

708 

838 

918 

•Does  not  include  142  expire<l  ITU  contracts  not  renewed  since 
1947. 


Editorial  &  Commercial  Contracts  January  1 

on  File  in  SSC  Office  194H  1949  19r)0  19r)l  1952 

Combination  News  and  Com- 


mercial  Depts . 

News  and  Editorial  Depart- 

76 

77 

75 

73 

79 

ments  Only . 

60 

55 

55 

60 

54 

Commercial  Departments  Only.  . 

16 

15 

14 

15 

17 

Total  Contracts . 

1.52 

147 

144 

148 

1.50 

Total  number  newspapers  coveretl 

186 

181 

178 

183 

174 

Number  of  employers . 

147 

144 

140 

141 

139 

Number  of  cities . 

102 

100 

99 

101 

103 

Labor  Report 

continued  from  page  142 


918  mechanical  agreements  indi¬ 
cated,  there  are  still  85  ITU  con¬ 
tracts,  including  two  ITU  mailer 
agreements,  which  have  not  been 
formally  renewed  since  they  ex¬ 
pired  in  1947  or  1948.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  142  in  this 
same  category  a  year  ago,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  in  at  least  57  cases,  local 
unions  and  publishers  have  found 
means  of  settling  on  the  terms  of 
a  contract  where  ITU  policy  had 
stalemated  their  efforts  in  earlier 
years. 

Editorial  and  Commercial 
Contracts 

Second  part  of  the  table  shows 
there  are  150  editorial  and  com¬ 
mercial  contracts  on  file  in  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of- 
fiu.  This  is  an  over-all  increase 
of  only  two  contracts  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Organizing  activity 
among  non-mechanical  employes, 
however,  is  not  as  static  as  these 
figures  might  seem  to  indicate. 
Five  of  the  contracts  included  in 
the  148  total  in  the  1951  report 
are  no  longer  filed  in  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  office. 

Two  of  the  contracts  in  last 


Union,  Modified  Union,  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  membership . 

Number  of  newspapers . 

Numl)er  of  employers . 

Number  of  cities . 

Open  Shop  Contracts . 

Numiier  of  newspapers . 

Number  of  employers . 

Number  of  cities . 


86 

46 

29 

33 

86 

111 

61 

36 

44 

100 

86 

49 

29 

32 

83 

61 

.38 

25 

27 

62 

66 

70 

66 

66 

64 

76 

84 

8:3 

84 

79 

61 

66 

64 

63 

61 

48 

52 

.51 

50 

48 

emphasis  on  important  aspects  of 
various  contractual  points. 

Members  have  continued  to  re-, 
ceive  loose-leaf  reports  digesting 
salient  facts  of  each  contract  for 
every  city.  The  Committee  has 
gone  to  additional  expense  to 
maintain  up-to-date  reports  on 
every  newspaper  mechanical  con¬ 
tract  by  green-sheet  additions 
whenever  necessary. 

The  Keysort  codification  system 
has  been  expanded  permitting  the 
Committed  to  advise  publishers,  on 
request,  as  to  how  many  mechani¬ 
cal  contracts  contain  a  certain 
provision  on  any  main  point.  Near¬ 
ly  500  contractual  points  are  thus 
codified. 

Much  time  and  effort  were  de¬ 
voted  by  the  Committee  last  year 
to  its  manpower  survey  which  was 
soon  followed  by  an  index-digest 
of  newspaper  arbitration  awards, 
published  since  1939.  Publishers 
were  apprised  of  the  extent  of 
overtime  and  the  vital  need  for 
new  blood  in  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  by  the  manpower 
survev  reports  carried  in  Special 
Standing  Committee  bulletins.  The 
1 1 9-page  arbitration  digest  was, 
sent  to  some  400  members  on  re¬ 
quest,  and  their  comment  suggests 
that  this  research  filled  a  long- 
existing  need  in  its  field. 


year’s  total  are  now  combined  into  In  addition  to  tne  1.50  contracts  now  on  file  in  this  office 
a  single  agreement  covering  both  covering  ANPA  members,  there  are  also  17  covering  daily 

editorial  and  commercial  employes.  newspaper  contracts  with  the  Guild  which  are  not  on  file 

Eight  Guild  contracts  supplied  the  in  the  .SSC  office. 

Special  Standing  Committee  office  ■ 

during  the  past  year  include  four  Jan  arv  1  groups.  It  will  be  noted  that  there 

initial  Guild  contracts  and  four  MiscelIaneo,.s  Contracts  1951  1952  are  15  AFL  affiliate  contracts  in 
continuing  agreements  not  pre-  Building  Service:  this  category  as  against  21  a  year 

viously  furnished  the  Chicago  of-  AFL .  2.3  23  ago.  in  a  couple  of  cases  there 

fice.  Guild  (covers  main-  has  simply  been  no  renewal;  in 

Of  the  150  contracts,  128  are  ^nance  only). . . .  1  2  others  the  bargaining  unit  has  been 

agreements  with  the  American  I  ^  contracts. .  .  4.1  4.1  dissolved  or  absorbed  into  other 

Newspaper  Guild.  This  is  precisely  Circulators:  other  contracts. 

the  total  of  Guild  agreements  on  .  ,  i’  There  are  35  paper  handler 

file  as  of  the  time  of  the  previous  Unaffiliat^ .  5  9  agreements  as  against  33  a  year 

annual  report.  E  &  C  contracts  ■  .57  00  This  does  not  indicate  the 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  Drivers:  paper  handlers  are  effectively  or- 

that  86  of  the  contracts  have  union  AFI. .  3K  37  ganizing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 

security  provisions,  while  64  are  CIO .  1  1  are  no  new  bargaining  units  corn- 

open  shops.  This  represents  little  IJnaffiliated .  4  4  posed  of  paper  handlers  as  far  as 

change  in  the  picture  of  a  year  E  &  C  contracts.  .  .  <>  9  ANPA  members  are  concerned, 

ago.  In  the  previous  report,  union  Electrical  Workers:  On  the  contrary,  the  NLRB  has  re¬ 
security  agreements  were  divided  .  fused  to  certify  new  bargaining 

between  the  conditional  clauses  Unalifiliateil .  1  1  units  of  paper  handlers  in  at  least 

and  right  union  shop  agreements.  Machinists:  ^  three  cases  during  the  past  year. 

Chan^  in  the  labor  law  during  the  ciO  ‘ .  1  Bulletins  and  Services 

past  year  has  removed  the  condi-  Tt  a:  •  U  i  i-  ^  , 

tioning  factor  based  upon  a  union  Unaffiliated .  D  1..  The  bulletins,  loose-leaf  reports 

shop  election,  thereby  making  it  mys-  statistical  and  research  services  of 

unnecessary  to  list  the  agreements  riO .  1  1  Committee  have  been  con- 

in  the  two  categories  hereafter.  The  Ooeratimr  Fno-in^rs-  tinned  and  expanded  m  the  past 

total  of  86  union  security  agree-  API .  17  i.s  y*^ar,  with  the  result  that  no 

ments  as  compared  to  a  total  of  Paper  Handlers  33  ,35  ANPA  member  need  approach  the 

fi2  a  year  ago  indicates  virtually  Others .  4  5  bargaining  table  unprepared. 

no  change  from  open  shop  to  _  .  -  Negotiations  ^  and  settlements 

union  shop  contracts  when  the  ad-  17S  178  with  all  unions  in  the  larger  cities 

dition  of  new  agreements  to  the  ...  .  l  i  have  been  reported  by  a  weekly 

file  is  taken  into  account.  *  totals  represent  the  number  mimeographed  letter — available  to 

The  figures  on  miscellaneous  separate  and  distinct  mircellan-  a|i  aNPA  members— which  also 

contracts  are  self-explanatory  and  Iveral^ins  ancS  on^  includes  a  monthly  top-30-city  list- 

mdicate  a  virtually  static  situation,  contract  covers  two  groups  of  current  scales  and  historical 

There  are  presently  60  circulator  employees,  such  as  buildmg  ^rvice 

contracts,  whereas  there  were  57  ami  drivers.  In  those  cases  the  "lechancial  crafts. 

?  year  ago.  The  change  in  total  contract  is  listed  once  in  the  build-  Wage  surveys  with  timely  stall¬ 
's  due  principally  to  the  filing  of  jng  service  grouping  and  once  in  the  sl'cs  have  been  sent  under  a  tickler 

additional  contracts  in  the  Special  drivers  grouping.  However,  tt-is  system  to  each  member  before  his 

Standing  Committee  office,  rather  agreement  would  represent  only  contract  is  openable  or  expires, 

than  the  organization  of  new  one  in  the  total.  Contracts  have  been  included  with 
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Inquiries  Invited 

Over  and  beyond  the  foregoing 
services,  each  ANPA  member 
should  realize  that  the  Chicago, 
office  invites  personal  inquiry  by 
letter,  telephone  or  wire. 

Where  strikes  are  seriously 
threatened,  it  is  wise  to  consult  the 
Chicago  office  before  the  walkout 
occurs:  where  arbitration  impends, 
it  is  best  to  get  information  from 
the  Committee  before  preparation 
of  briefs. 

Labor  relations  in  1952  is  far 
more  complex  than  a  generation 
ago.  The  ramified  regulations  of 
the  Wage  and  Salary  Stabilization 
boards  have  accentuated  that  fact. 

George  N.  Dale,  Chairman 
Raymond  B.  Bottom 
Benjamin  J.  Foley 
Bert  N.  Honea 
Franklin  D.  Schurz 
Hugh  P.  Walls 

Arbitiation  Pact 
Renewal  Desired 

The  Special  Standing  Committee 
was  authorized  to  negotiate  re¬ 
newal  of  the  International  Arbi-, 
tration  Agreement  between  ANPA 
and  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’^s  and  Assistants  Union 
of  North  America,  which  expires 
Dec.  31,  and  to  do  likewise  with 
other  international  unions.  Sucty 
agreements  require  approval  of  the 
ANPA  Board. 

*  V  * 

Tacoma,  Wash. — A  federal  con¬ 
ciliator  went  to  work  as  the  shut-, 
down  of  the  Tacoma  News-Tri- 
hune  ran  into  the  second  week. 
Union  pressmen  walked  out  in  a 
wage  controversy. 
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Better  Reporting 
Urged  For  Election 

Washington — An  editor  and  a  of  finality  who  the  next  President 
reporter  told  members  of  the  was  going  to  be. 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  “Maybe  we  should  reappraise 
Editors  here  April  19  that  better  and  revalue  some  of  our  thinking 
and  more  thorough  leg  work  and  about  objective  reporting, 
reporting  are  needed  in  this  year’s  “I  fear  we  may  in  reality  find 
election  campaign  to  avoid  the  that  it  is  really  deadpan  reporting, 


errors  made  in  1948. 

Basil  Walters,  executive  editor 


or  even  lazy  reporting. 

“Respect  for  newspapers  has 


of  the  Knight  Newspapers,  said  r'sen  in  direct  proportion  in  our 
“there  is  nothing  wrong  in  our  various  communities  to  how  well 
political  coverage  that  a  great  deal  and  how  faithfully  we  serve  our 
more  brain  work  and  leg  work  readers  in  those  communities,  in 
and  less  guess  work  will  not  cure.’’  keeping  the  eternal  spotlight  of 
James  B.  Reston  of  the  New  publicity  on  public  servants  in 
York  Times  stated  that  the  report-  presenting  facts  and  in  stimulating 
ing  techniques  of  15  years  ago  are  debate.’’ 


not  adequate  today  because  of  the  Ineffective  Techniques 

vastly  changed  conditions  in  the  w  rp^ton  said-  “I  acree  is  a 
country  including  tremendous  i  ‘  , 

shifts  in  population.  f ProP<!S'tion  with  Mr.  Wal¬ 

ters  conclusions,  primarily  with 
Four  Year  Fever  the  one  that  perhaps  we  ought  to 

Mr.  Walter;  said:  “I  think  the  8°  a  little  easy  on  this  business  of 
disease — four  year  fever — is  in-  predicting. 

curable.  We  all  survived  1948.  “Like  so  many  other  institutions. 
However,  regardless  of  the  fact  we,  in  1948,  and  I  am  afraid  in 
that  the  1948  epidemic  may  not  did  use  and  are  using  tech- 

have  done  the  newspaper  business  niques  which  a  generation  ago 
any  lasting  harm,  it  did  not  do  were  perfectly  all  right  and  indeed 
our  self-respect  any  good,  and  so  it  were  entirely  adequate,  but  which 
is  well  that  we  study  the  methods  are  not  adequate  and  not  effective 
of  keeping  the  fever  in  as  much  at  the  present  time. 


check  as  possible.” 


“When  a  reporter  went  out  10 


“I  am  of  the  studied  opinion  or  15  years  ago,  when  I  first  broke 
that  maybe  this  time  we  should  all  newspaper  business,  to 

wait  until  all  the  ballots  are  election,  he  went  to  a 

counted  before  we  announce  defi-  Chicago.  He  would 

nitely,  or  at  least  too  definitely, 

who  is  elected  or  who  is  going  to  detail  to  Mr.  Kelly  about  what 
be  elected.  going  to  happen  in  the  wards 

_  A  11  -.u  *1.  under  his  control.  And  Mr.  Kelly 

’,c  ^  °  tell  him  what  was  going  to 

r  H  V.  f  happen,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  in  those 

i  f  days,  knew  what  was  going  to  hap- 

and  our  readers  of  all  s^culation.  ' 

I  wonder  If  one  of  our  big  ..you  have  now  a  totally  dif- 
mistakes  in  1948  was  not  due  to  situation.  You  have  enor- 

the  fact  that  we  all  believed  our  population  movements 

own  handicappers  t^  much  instead  throughout  the  country.  You  have 
of  relying  on  good  old-fashioned  ^  g^j^g  jhe  popu- 

eg-man  reporting.  lation  into  your  decisive  voting 

Tn  1948  newspapers  may  have  areas  of  the  country,  and  your  old 
relied  too  much  on  polls  and  politician,  I  suggest  to  you,  does 
columnists.  They  may  have  their  not  now  know  the  way  he  did  15 
place,  and  I  think  they  do  in  poli-  years  ago,  precisely  what  the  va- 
tical  coverage,  but  let’s  be  sure  rious  wards  are  going  to  do  and 
that  we  ^  keep  ^  them  in  the  proper  therefore  is  not  as  good  and  re- 
perspective  this  year.  liable  a  source  of  information  as 


Amanda  Fox,  E  &  P  Library  staffer,  pins  a  red  carnation  on  Hilson 
Ewing,  editor-publisher  of  the  Monroe  (La.)  News  Star  World. 


perspective  tnis  year.  liable  a  source  of  information  as 

‘It  IS  the  line  of  least  resistance  he  once  was. 
to  use  as  wurces  the  campaign  “j  think  the  same  thing  can  be 
manager,  the  union  official,  the  said  to  a  large  extent  of  the  news- 
farm  lobbyist  and  so  forth,  for  a  paperman  who  was  always  our 
pulse.  But  do  they  actually  control  other  favorite  source  of  informa- 
solid  blocks  of  votes,  and  does  tion  when  we  went  around  the 
their  thinking  actually  reflect  the  country. 

thinkmg  of  the  voters  and  does  “There  is  not  today  any  reliable 
the  loudest  and  most  verbose  source  of  information  such  as 
spokesman  actually  give  us  any  there  was  in  the  old  politicians, 
indication  of  his  candidate’s  “You  not  only  have  a  movement 
strength?  pf  population,  you  have  a  second 


indication  of  his  candidate’s  “You  not  only  have  a  movement 
strength?  pf  population,  you  have  a  second 

“The  newspaper  business  did  generation  coming  along  of  the  old 
not  doubt  enough  in  1948.  We  blocks  that  were  voted  by  the 
were  too  blamed  cocksure.  politician  as  blocks  in  your  great 


were  too  blamed  cocksure.  politician  as  blocks  in  your  great 

“We  did  not  bother  to  go  out  industrial  cities  of  the  country, 
and  put  our  hands  on  the  voters  “You  have  a  totally  different 
before  we  reported  with  a  tone  educational  system,  a  higher  edu¬ 


cational  level  in  your  decisive  vot¬ 
ing  areas.  You  have  now  got  this 
new  instrument  of  television  under 
which  people  now  not  only  are 
told  by  their  political  boss  who 
to  vote  for,  not  only  are  they  able 
to  hear  the  candidate  himself,  but 
can  now  see  him. 

“The  situation  today  that  any 
reporter  has  to  deal  with  is  far 
too  complex  for  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual — 1  don’t  care  how  much 
he  uses  his  legs — to  know  with 
any  sureness  what  the  electorate 
is  going  to  do. 

“In  the  first  place,  I  think  we 
have  to  take  much  more  time.  You 
people  who  give  orders  to  guys 
like  me,  you  have  to  give  us  far 
more  time  than  you  have  in  the 
past  if  you  expect  us  to  go  out 
into  the  country  and  come  back 
with  any  kind  of  an  idea  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

“I  would  like  to  ask  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ASNE  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  this,  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  the  newspapers 
themselves  to  bind  together  and 
cooperatively  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  question  of  how 
people  are  going  to  vote,  if  we  are 
going  to  go  on  with  this  poll 
business. 

“Would  it  not  be  possible  on 
the  weekend  before  an  election  for 
each  city  editor  to  send  out  four 
or  five  men  to  ring  door  bells  and 
bring  that  back  and  analyze  it  and 
pool  that  information. 

“My  own  thought  is  that  I 
would  place  more  dependence 
upon  such  a  procedure  if  we  did 
it  scientifically  and  carefully  than 
I  would  on  the  present  system  of 
poll  taking  that  is  in  the  hands 
of  other  people  who  I  doubt  are 
any  more  scientfic  about  it  than  we 
are.” 

In  the  discussion  that  followed, 
Gideon  Seymour,  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune  said:  I  hate  to  see 
public  opinion  polls  dismissed  so 
airily  as  merely  an  amusement  de- 


ir  decisive  vot-  vice  for  readers.  Of  course,  they 
:  now  got  this  went  wrong  in  1948  and  they  may 
elevision  under  go  wrong  again  but  the  only  way 
not  only  are  to  lay  your  hand  on  the  voter, 
ical  boss  who  as  Stuffy  urges  that  we  do,  is  to 
y  are  they  able  perfect  the  techniques  of  measuring 
te  himself,  but  public  opinion  and  make  it  into 
the  science  that  it  is  well  on  its 
oday  that  any  '*'ay  to  becoming.  It  is  a  useful 
al  with  is  far  public  service  and  it  is  a  valuable 
im  as  an  indi-  one.  I  think  instead  of  making 
re  how  much  a  scape-goat  of  George  Gallup 
•to  know  with  over  the  1948  election  results  and 
the  electorate  thereby  trying  to  escape  some  of 
the  guilt  for  our  own  sins,  I  think 
:e,  I  think  we  we  are  in  danger  of  discounting  a 
nore  time.  You  very  useful  tool.” 
jrders  to  guys  Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis  Post 
to  give  us  far  Dispatch  asked:  “I  would  like  for 
)u  have  in  the  someone  to  tell  me  what  public 
us  to  go  out  service  is  performed  on  the  Sun 
nd  come  back  day  before  the  election  in  having 
an  idea  as  to  Dr.  Gallup  tell  the  country  who  he 
ippen.  thinks  is  going  to  be  elected  Presi 

ask  the  mem-  dent.” 

:  to  ask  them-  Mr.  Seymour  replied:  “Do  you 
r  it  would  not  think  a  greater  public  service  is 
he  newspapers  performed  by  100  individual  news- 
1  together  and  papermen  making  their  own 
;hange  informa-  guesses  as  to  who  is  going  to  win? 
:stion  of  how  Somebody  is  going  to  tell  the 
vote,  if  we  are  people  how  they  think — every 
with  this  poll  paper  is  going  to  try  to  tell  how  it 
thinks  the  election  is  going  to 
be  possible  on  come  out.  Now  my  argument  is 
an  election  for  simply,  why  not  do  it  in  the  best 
send  out  four  we  have  found  to  do  it. 

door  bells  and  David  Lawrence  commented: 

1  analyze  it  and  “1  do  not  think  it  makes  much 
on.  difference  whether  these  polls  are 

ght  is  that  I  right  or  wrong.  1  think  the  greatest 
re  dependence  public  service  performed  in  1948 
:dure  if  we  did  was  to  demonstrate  that  they  can 
1  carefully  than  be  wrong.  I  think  if  you  acc^t 
esent  system  of  them  as  the  results  of  the  election 
s  in  the  hands  that  is  one  thing.  They  are  merely 
ho  I  doubt  are  an  interesting  piece  of  information 
about  it  than  we  leading  toward  the  result. 

“You  can  be  just  as  wrong  with 
1  that  followed,  a  public  opinion  poll  as  your  own 
i,  Minneapolis  guess.  This  theory  that  we  have  to 
d:  1  hate  to  see  be  absolutely  right  about  cvery- 
11s  dismissed  so  thing  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to 
amusement  de-  understand.” 
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Walt  Kelly  Is  Named 
Cartoonist  of  Year 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

I 

In  a  smoke-filled  room  in  Walt  Kelly  is  no  newcomer  to  , 
Darien,  Conn.,  a  deceptively  mild-  the  stresses  and  strains  of  a  po-  ] 
looking  man  named  Walter  Craw-  litical  campaign.  In  1948,  while 
ford  Kelly,  Jr.,  is  grooming  a  dark-  working  for  the  late  New  York  ^ 
horse  Presidential  candidate.  The  Star  as  art  director,  political  car-  , 
candidate  hails  from  the  deep  toonist  and  editorial  advisor,  he 
Sooth — the  Okefenokee  swamp  in  drew  a  series  of  devastating  “me- 
Oeorgia,  as  a  matter  of  fact — ^but  chanical  man”  cartoons  of  Gov- 
he  isn’t  a  Democrat.  Nor  a  Re-  ernor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  depict- 
poblican  either.  ing  the  Republican  candidate  as 

And  though  he  hasn’t  yet  de-  an  adding  machine,  a  cash  register, 
clued  his  intention  to  run,  “Pogo  a  tank,  a  music  box  and  just 
for  President”  clubs  are  being  about  every  other  mechanical  de¬ 
formed  all  over  the  country  and  vice.  The  cartoons  received  nation- 
“1  Go  Pogo”  buttons  will  soon  be  wide  attention  and  were  widely 
seen  on  every  college  campus.  reprinted. 

Reason  we  mention  all  this  at  ‘Nature’s  Screechers’ 

this  time,  besides  the  obvious  po-  j^r  the 

's  Star  that  Mr.  Kelly,  in  his  capacity 

as  art  director,  directed  himself 
l«  Post-Hall  Syndicate,  has  just  ..p^ 

ban  named  outstanding  cartoon- 

stoftheyear  by  his  CO  leagues  m  ^^Is-they  call  themselves  “na- 
tte  National  Cartoonists  ^lety  screechers”-from  a  series 

^  sixth  annual  Billy  DeBeck  children’s  comic  books  he  had 
Award,  given  in  honor  of  the  ^een  doing  since  1943.  (Before 
late  creator  of  Barney  Google  for  Walt  Dis- 

was  presented  to  Mr  Kelly  Wed-  for  years.)  He 

^ay  night  at  the  Society  s  still  does  four  “Pogo”  comic  books 
ANPA  Convention  dinner.  „ 

a  year. 

Campus  Boosters  Xhe  new  strip  caught  on  with 

But  to  get  back  to  politics,  the  Star  readers,  but  the  paper  didn’t 
"Pogo  for  President”  movement  stick  around  long  enough  to  bene- 
seems  to  be  here  to  stay.  The  fit.  When  the  Star  folded  in  Jan- 
strip,  which  in  less  than  three  uary,  1949,  the  New  York  Post 
years  of  syndication  has  built  an  saw  a  good  thing  and  took  “Pogo” 
impressive  list  of  over  250  news-  on.  Several  months  later,  Post-Hall 
papers,  has  from  the  first  found  Syndicate  started  distributing  it  na- 
its  greatest  fans  among  the  col-  tionally,  and  added  a  Sunday  page, 
legiate  set,  and  it  was  on  the  cam-  The  list  of  papers  hasn’t  stopped 
pus  that  the  Presidential  boom  growing  since, 
began.  Early  this  year  political  ^ 

bids  started  showing  up  in  Mr.  Fana  c  ans 

Kelly’s  ample  fan  mail — over  100  Editors  who  try  dropping  Pogo 
letters  a  week.  And  several  weeks  — several  have  made  the  attempt — 
ago  Mr.  Kelly  took  formal  note  of  invariably  find  the  strip  has  an  al¬ 
ike  movement  in  a  letter  to  some  niost  fanatic  claque  of  fans,  who 
of  his  campus  fans.  The  letter  usually  succeed  in  getting  it  re¬ 
said,  in  part:  stored  to  the  comics  page.  Mr. 

"It  seems  a  lot  of  college  people  Kelly  himself  is  at  a  loss  to  ex¬ 
want  Pogo  for  President.  Nobody  Plain  this  great  enthusiasm, 
bas  made  it  clear  what  they  want  iD  f®  comment  on  the  pass- 
bim  President  of,  but  presumably  Ing  scene,”  he  says,  “and  get  peo- 
tbey  don’t  want  him  for  President  ple  to  stop  taking  themselves  and 
of  Nicaragua  or  even  of  General  fhc  world  quite  as  seriously  as 
Motors— though  they  are  both  nice  they  seem  to  be  doing.  It’s  a  good 
outfits,  no  offense.  thing,  these  days,  to  make  people 

“What  we  have  come  up  with  relax  and  feel  that  there’s  always 
is  the  suspicion  that  Pogo  is  in  tomorrow.  The  Okefenokee  swamp, 
liemand  for  the  job  of  President  where  Pogo  and  his  friends  live, 
of  these  United  States.  That  is,  is  a  land  of  its  own,  enabling  read- 
00  large  party  has  come  out  for  ers  to  escape  into  another  environ- 
biin  unless  you  count  a  large  party  ment  for  a  few  seconds  every  day. 
named  Harold  from  Cornell,  but  But  after  all,  these  are  things  that 
many  college  groups  have  been  so  many  comic  strips  try  to  do, 
demanding  something  tangible:  and  most  of  them  succeed.” 
some  sign,  some  word,  a  campaign  Some  of  “Pogo’s”  special  appeal 
button,  a  free  trip  to  Europe.  Any-  may  be  in  the  almost  hypnotic 
•bing  that  would  indicate  Pogo  is  weirdness  of  the  dialogue,  a  syn- 
Jvailable  would  do.”  thesis  of  Elizabethan  English, 

Mr.  Kelly  has  ruled  out  the  French,  Negro  and  Indian  dialects 
‘foe  trip  to  Europe,  but  the  cam-  heavily  interspersed  with  out- 
Pmgn  button  is  in  the  works.  So  rageous  puns.  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  stu- 
w,  requests  for  50,000  buttons  dent  of  languages  and  a  former 
b*ve  been  received.  civilian  employe  of  the  Army’s 
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Foreign  Language  Unit.  The 
“Pogo”  dialect  is  definitely  not 
genuine  Okefenokee  talk,  since  Mr. 
Kelly  has  never  been  to  the  swamp 
country. 

Poison  Pun 

But  “Pogo’s”  main  asset  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  friendly  satire  which 
spares  no  institution  from  Mr. 
Kelly’s  poison  pun 

His  credo  when  he  launched  his 
cartooning  career  was:  “1  just  want 
to  be  friendly  and  maybe  make  a 
buck  at  it.”  At  38,  Mr.  Kelly 
seems  to  be  succeeding  pretty  well 
on  both  counts. 


Malt  Kelly 


Publishers  Applaud 
Newspaper  Picture 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Blase  newspaper  publishers, 
inured  to  most  movie  blandish¬ 
ments,  enthusiastically  applauded 
the  new  motion  picture  dedicated 
to  American  journalism,  “Park 
Row,”  at  a  private  screening  dur¬ 
ing  the  ANPA  convention. 

“We  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  appreciates  newspapers 
just  a  little  more,”  explained  Sam¬ 
uel  Fuller,  who  wrote,  produced 
and  directed  the  picture. 

Mr.  Fuller,  an  old  New  York 
World  staffer,  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  copyboy  for  the 
late  Arthur  Brisbane  of  the  Hearst 
organization.  He  said  1,772  daily 
newspapers  are  the  stars. 

The  story  is  one  of  absorbing, 
nostalgic  and  historic  interest  for 
a  maker  of  or  a  reader  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Part  of  the  drama  is  based  on 
the  succesful  campaign  Joseph 
Pulitzer  waged  through  his  New 
York  World  to  raise  funds  for  a 
pedestal  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  part  of  it  has  its  origin  in  the 
brawling  Hearst-Pulitzer  circula¬ 
tion  battles. 

The  time  is  1886,  when  great 
giants  of  journalism  on  Park  Row 
mixed  blood  and  ink  to  make  head¬ 
lines  across  the  front  pages  of 
America. 

The  story  synopsis: 

Phineas  Mitchell,  a  reporter  on 
the  Star,  owned  by  the  first  wom¬ 
an  publisher  in  early  American 
journalism,  violently  disagreed  with 
her  editorial  policy  and  was  fired. 
He  formed  a  partnership  with  a 
job  printer  who  had  a  steam  press 
in  the  back  of  Greeley’s  Tribune 
Building,  hired  a  75-year-old  re¬ 
porter  who  grew  up  with  Greeley 
and  who  was  looking  for  a  fighting 
editor  to  carry  on  Horace  Greeley’s 
battle  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

Also  in  the  group  were  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler,  inventor  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  machine  to  compose 
type,  a  compositor  who  could  not 
read,  an  unemployed  cartoonist 
and  the  inevitable  12-year-old 
wide-eyed  printer’s  devil,  delving 
into  a  hellbox. 


The  inspired,  impoverished 
group  gave  birth  to  the  Globe, 
dedicated  it  to  fight  for  a  free 
press.  Steve  Brodie’s  lurid  leap 
from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  provided 
sensation  for  the  first  edition,  pro¬ 
duced  on  butcher  paper. 

There  followed  a  fierce  fight  for 
survival  by  the  Globe,  with  the 
Star  using  fair  and  foul  means  to 
crush  its  upstart  rival. 

Much  of  the  action  centers 
around  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
statue  in  Printing  House  Square  on 
Park  Row.  Pictures  of  Franklin, 
Bennett,  Greeley  and  Pulitzer  hang 
over  Editor  Mitchell’s  work  table, 
oil  lamp  and  candle  lit,  with  a 
man-size  pair  of  shears  hanging  by 
a  cord  from  the  ceiling. 

Newsmen  attending  the  screen¬ 
ing  were  thrilled  by  the  roar  of  the 
old  steam  press,  accompanied  by 
the  sizzling  sound  of  escaping 
steam  and  a  vast  gasp  as  each 
hand-fed  sheet  was  flapped  over 
after  the  impression  had  been 
made. 

“I  thought  each  gasp  would  be 
the  last  one,”  Mr.  Fuller  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “We  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  getting  the  ancient 
press  to  throw  out  the  sheet  once 
it  actually  was  printed,  but  1  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  full  printing  opera¬ 
tion  had  to  be  carried  out  as  in 
the  old  days. 

“A  70-year-old  pressman  was  lo¬ 
cated  who  was  able  to  manage 
the  machine  and  get  it  in  ojiera- 
tion,”  he  added.  “Because  we  in¬ 
sisted  on  every  item  being  authen¬ 
tic  to  the  period,  the  costs  were 
great  and  we  could  not  employ 
stars  for  actors.  But,  after  all,  the 
American  newspaper  is  the  star  of 
this  production.” 

However,  Gene  Evans  and  Mary 
Welch  are  well  cast  as  the  rival 
publishers,  Bela  Kovacs  is  believ¬ 
able  as  Mergenthaler,  and  the 
other  actors  are  adequate. 

“Park  Row”  is  a  cameo-cut  por¬ 
trait  of  an  inspired  American  news¬ 
paper  at  the  very  hour  when  Mer- 
genthaler’s  invention  transformed 
the  industry  into  its  modern  milieu. 
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DOWN  UNDER  VISITOR — Audrey  Wyse,  managing  editor,  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Times  of  New  South  Wales,  makes  her  AN  PA  debut.  She 
thinks  the  convention,  Waldorf,  city  and  people  are  wonderful. 
Her  companion  is  Gil  Purcell,  general  manager,  Canadian  Press. 


AP  Meeting 

continued  from  page  13 

in  terms  of  clearer  writing.  It  is 
not  a  new  goal,  but  one  of  con¬ 
centrated  attention — to  get  clearer, 
simpler,  more  understandable  news 
writing.  Our  three-year  course  in 
better  writing  has  been  reflected  in 
the  general  product,  which  is  vast¬ 
ly  better  than  three  or  four  years 
ago.” 

Mr.  Heiskell  was  not  completely 
satisfied. 

“One  trouble  is  in  individual 
items,”  said  Mr.  Heiskell.  “You 
take  local  proofs,  apparently,  and 
send  the  whole  local  story,  without 
rewriting  it.  That  is  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  watched.  Such  stories 
should  be  rewritten  for  national 
distribution.  I  read  little  stories 
of  150  words  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  fewer  words.  Are  you 
paying  attention  to  the  short  items, 
or  just  the  big  stories?” 

Grass  Roots  Reports 

“Basically,  they  are  the  same,” 
answered  Mr.  Gould.  “W'e  must 
report  news  concisely  and  yet  give 
details  members  demand  and 
should  have.  It  has  to  be  compact 
and  at  the  same  time  understand¬ 
able  with  essential  background  and 
details.  State  news — the  grass  roots 
reports — are  the  life  blood  of  the 
AP  and  we  stand  or  fall  by  it 
every  day. 

“We  have  organized  system¬ 
atically  the  managing  editors  to 
study  the  news  reports,”  Mr.  Gould 
continued.  “We  have  a  set-up 
with  general  executives  working 
with  the  continuing  study  reports 
of  the  states.  The  chief  result  of 
this  intensive  activity  is  to  get  a 
.  general  appraisal  and  criticism  of 


our  news  writing,  causing  a  much 
higher  degree  of  awareness  of  its 
importance.” 

TTS  Costs 


Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  -  Journal,  wanted  to 
know  why  assessment  was  in¬ 
creased  for  delivery  of  sports  box- 
scores  by  Teletypesetter  tape. 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  explained  that  it 
was  more  expensive  to  produce 
TTS  tape  and  that  a  new  capital 
investment  was  involved.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  the  additional  cost  will  be 
nominal  with  the  amortization  of 
the  investment,  provided  present 
equipment  does  not  become  obso¬ 
lete  through  new  technological  de¬ 
velopments. 

H.  E.  LeVanway,  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette,  wanted 
to  know  why  ap  Newsfeatures  are 
not  mailed  out  on  rrs  tape. 

“A  survey  of  members  has 
showed  that  it  would  not  pay  us 
to  go  into  it  at  this  time,”  replied 
Mr.  Starzel. 

Mr.  LeVanway  said  salesmen 
from  other  syndicates  are  offering 
such  service. 

“A  dispute  with  the  unions 
causes  members  not  to  want  it,” 
said  Mr.  Starzel.  “We  operate 
differently  from  the  commercial 
syndicates  and  the  question  has 
not  been  clarified.” 

E.  B.  Jeffress,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  inquired  why 
the  AP  does  not  enter  the  inter¬ 
national  transmission  field.  Mr. 
Starzel  said  the  economics  of  com¬ 
munications  are  such  that  the  AP 
cannot  go  into  transmission  and 
the  charter  of  the  AP  does  not 
allow  it  to  operate  a  communica¬ 
tions  system. 


New  AP  Board 

continued  from  page  13 

day  Herald;  James  M.  North,  Jr., 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram; 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Winchester 
(Va.)  Evening  Star;  J.  M.  Cox, 
Jr.,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News; 
Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal;  Dolph  Simons, 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World. 

Defeated  nominees  for  the 
Board  received  the  following 
votes:  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  3,358; 

Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr.,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times,  2,799; 
J.  Donald  Ferguson,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  2,525;  J.  Hale 
Steinman,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intel¬ 
ligencer-Journal  and  Sunday  News, 
1,919,  and  Carl  P.  Slane  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  1,613. 

Elect  Officers 

The  new  board  met  Tuesday  and 
re-elected  the  following  officers: 

Mr.  McLean,  president. 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  first  vice- 
president. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary. 

Robert  Booth,  treasurer. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Sunday  News, 
was  elected  second  vicepresident 
to  succeed  Mr.  Cowles. 

The  new  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  Mr.  McLean,  Mr. 
McKelway,  Mr.  Choate,  Mr. 
Knight,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Byrd. 

'  The  nominating  committee  elec¬ 
ted  for  1953  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

Eastern  Division 


Floyd  Chalfant,  Waynesboro 
(Pa.)  Record  Herald,  and  Egbert 
D.  Corson,  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Sun  Journal. 

Central  Division 
F.  W.  Brinkerhoff,  Pittsburg 
(Kan.)  Headlight,  chairman;  W. 
F.  Maag,  Jr.,  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator. 

Southern  Division 
E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  and  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  secretary. 

Western  Division 


Charles  A.  Storke,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  News  Press,  and 
Harold  E.  Cassill,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle. 

The  new  Auditing  Committee  is 
composed  of  Wayne  C.  Smith, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal,  chair¬ 
man;  C.  E.  Palmer,  El  Dorado 
(Ark.)  Daily  News;  Henry  D. 
Bradley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette, 
and  Clark  F.  Waite,  St.  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News  Pilot,  secretary. 

16  Members 

The  following  16  associate  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  to  regular  mem¬ 
bership: 

The  Big  Picture,  Paragould, 
Ark.;  Richmond  (Calif.)  Daily 
Independent;  De  Land  (Fla.)  Sun 
News;  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Times; 
Belvidere  (III.)  Daily  Republican; 


Charleston  (111.)  Daily  News; 
Davenport  (la.)  Morning  Demo¬ 
crat;  Pikeville  (Ky.)  Daily  Newt; 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal; 
Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald; 
Onslow  County  News  and  Views 
(Jacksonville,  N.  C.);  Bartlesvilk 
(Okla.)  Morning  Examiner;  Cleve¬ 
land  (Tenn.)  Banner;  Terrell 
(Tex.)  Index;  Anacortes  (Wash.) 
American,  and  Beloit  (Wis.)  News. 

Wayne  C.  Smith,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Journal,  reported  for  the 
Auditing  Committee  that  surprise 
audits  have  shown  the  treasury 
department  to  be  alert  to  its  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The  Credentials  Committee  re¬ 
ported  it  accepted  477  proxies  with 
5,138  votes. 

INS  Report 

continued  from  page  21 

Prize  winner  who  this  year  became 
the  first  newsman  ever  to  receive 
the  public  service  award  given  by 
the  Grand  Jury  Association  of 
New  York  County;  Jack  Lotto,  of 
the  New  York  staff,  who  won  the 
George  R.  Holmes  Memorial 
Award  for  his  great  reportorial 
work  on  a  variety  of  important 
news  stories;  and  women's  editor 
Phyllis  Battelle,  who  was  honored 
this  year  by  the  New  York  News¬ 
paperwomen’s  Club  for  distin¬ 
guished  work  in  the  field  of 
domestic  news  writing. 

Modem  Photo  Plant 
Mr.  Berkson  also  presented  a 
report  on  the  accomplishments  of 
INS’  photo  affiliate.  International 
News  Photos.  He  said  INP’s  new 
headquarters  in  New  York,  which 
'  were  recently  completed  at  a  coa 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  modem  news 
photo  plants  in  the  world.  He 
added : 

,  “INP  is  now  in  its  40th  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  daily  operation 
and  it  is  still  setting  the  pace  for 
enterprise  in  the  news  photo  field." 

In  summarizing  a  list  of  staff 
citations  prepared  by  INP  editor 
'  Edwin  C.  Stein,  Mr.  Berkson  re- 
t  called  INP’s  feat  in  getting  the 
s  first  and  only  photo  of  Capt.  Hen¬ 
rik  Kurt  Carlsen  and  Mate  Ken¬ 
neth  Dancy  taken  aboard  the  tug 
that  rescued  them  from  the  Fly- 
j  ing  Enterprise,  and  also  the  im- 
J  portant  awards  already  won  this 
year  by  INP  New  York  staff 
J  photographer  Arthur  Sasse  for  his 
memorable  candid  picture  of  Al- 
’  bert  Einstein. 

Mr.  Berkson  also  reported  that 
,  the  INP  Speedphoto  Division. 

inaugurated  in  1950  for  the  trans- 
j  mission  of  police  data  by  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  now  serves  24 
city,  state,  and  federal  police  or¬ 
ganizations — including  the  FBI- 
1-  iHe  added  that  the  Speedph^ 
-  Transceiver,  which  was  developed 
especially  by  INP  technicians  for 
I,  this  use.  has  been  hailed  by  the 
y  International  Association  for 
n  Identification  as  “the  greatest  ad- 
5, "  vance  in  police  communication 
i;  since  the  advent  of  the  teletype. 
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Editors  Discuss  Sports 
age  Responsibility 

(Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  April 
17  heard  a  panel  of  sports  editors,  managing  editors  and  a  football 
coach  discuss  the  responsibilities  of  sports  pages.  Tom  Hanes,  Norfolk 
(¥a.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  chairman.  The  discussion,  part  of  which 
follows,  came  after  a  discussion  “Are  College  Sports  Over-Empha¬ 
sized?”  by  President  Everett  Case,  Colgate  University,  and  President 
.  C.  Byrd,  University  of  Maryland.) 


Art  Guepe,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  football  coach:  What  Price 
Hero  Worship?”  Tonight  we  are 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  star  athlete.  It  is  a 
problem  upon  which  we  have 
touched  lightly  in  the  past,  and 
one  which  should,  in  the  light 
of  the  over-emphasized  talk,  be 
considered  right  now.  We  are 
going  to  take  up  just  the 
average  publicity  given  to  these 
star  athletes.  What  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  exaggerated  pub¬ 
licity,  these  great  build-ups  about 
one  particular  individual,  telling 
the  world  how  important  he  is  and 
making  him  look  like  a  superman 
in  the  public’s  eye,  and  too  often 
in  his  own  eyes. 

I  have  divided  this  into  two 
parts.  1  believe  there  is  some  good 
to  come  out  of  this  exaggerated 
publicity  and  I  believe  some  of  it 
is  harmful. 

Good  Outweighs  Bad 
Fortunately,  I  would  say  that 
the  good  outweighs  the  harmful. 
This  publicity  is  good  when  it  is 
channeled  in  the  right  direction, 
when  it  is  given  to  people  who  can 
handle  it.  It  is  rather  potent  stuff. 
Cons^uently,  I  would  say  that  if 
we  limited  these  big  build-ups  to 
the  professional  athletes  and  to  a 
majority  of  the  college  athletes, 
we  would  be  on  safe  ground. 

1  say  that  because  these  particu¬ 
lar  individuals  are  mature  enough 
to  handle  these  build-ups.  They 
»re  not  going  to  let  it  effect  them- 
tclyes  and  their  relationships  with 
•heir  team  mates  or  their  relations 
with  the  public. 

I  think  such  publicity  is  neces- 
ary  because  it  has  such  a  tremen- 


Note  that  1  said  the  majority  of 
college  men.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
beginner  in  college  —  that  is  a 
freshman  or  a  sophomore — is  go¬ 
ing  to  receive  much  adulation 
from  the  press,  and  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general,  so  that  it  is  usually 
given  to  the  upper  classmen  and 
we  feel  that  they  are  able  to 
handle  that  publicity  without  let¬ 
ting  it  turn  their  heads. 

A  third  argument  for  this  pub¬ 
licity  concerning  the  professional 
athlete  is  that  if  he  is  doing  such 
a  wonderful  job  and  he  is  helping 
attract  customers  into  the  gate,  it 
certainly  enhances  his  chances  of 
making  a  better  living. 

Sometimes  Harmful 

On  the  other  hand,  now,  when 
is  it  harmful?  I  would  say  when¬ 
ever  it  effects  a  boy’s  sense  of 
values  in  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  man.  When  are  we  going  to 
start  making  men?  Where  are  we 
going  to  mold  them?  As  far  as 
sports  are  concerned,  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  most  boys  have  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  sports  is  in  High  school. 
Therefore,  1  put  most  of  my  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  publicity  given  high 
school  boys. 

I  think  there  has  been  too  much 
publicity  concerning  high  school 
boys. 

High  school  boys  are  at  a  very 
impressionable  age,  and  they  must 
be  handled  with  care.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  should  handle  these 
stories  and  all  this  publicity  with 
care. 

In  most  instances  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  rest  of  the  team.  Time  and 
again,  you  have  heard  of  these 


giving  th^m  space  and  saying  that 
Johnny  Jones  has  accepted  a 
scholarship  to  the  University  of 
So-and-So.  He  has  turned  down 
offers  from  10  colleges  and  three 
times  this  last  spring,  Virginia  led 
the  list.  Two  of  the  three  times 
I  had  never  even  seen  the  boys. 

1  had  never  contacted  them,  and  1 
had  never  told  them  anything.  We 
made  no  such  offer  to  the  boy. 

Now,  I  think  that  our  sports 
pages  should  eliminate  that  par¬ 
ticular  thing.  In  the  other  case, 
the  boy  was  refused  admittance  to 
my  University,  but  that  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  paper. 

I  believe,  if  we  will  be  more 
careful  wih  our  high  school  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  if  we  would  soft- 
pedal  high  school  publicity,  soft- 
pedal  All  Stars  and  All  Star 
games;  don’t  make  these  boys  All 
Americans  before  their  time,  it 
would  help  a  great  deal. 

Gordon  Cobbledick,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  “Is 
Sports  Page  Space  Justified  by 
Reader  Emphasis?”  If  I  understand 
the  subject  under  discussion,  the 
sports  pages  of  America  are  on 
trial  tonight. 

Selling  the  Paper 

1  am  not  unaware,  of  course, 
of  some  criticisms  that  have  been 
leveled  at  the  sports  pages,  but 
I  think  the  most  searching  criti¬ 
cism  I  have  heard  was  one  made 
an  hour  or  two  ago  by  my  friend 
Shirley  Povich,  the  very  able 
sports  columnist  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  who  said  that  the  only 
trouble  with  sports  pages  is  that 
they  are  outnumbered. 

Is  the  sports  page  justified  on 
a  basis  of  reader  interest?  I  would 
like  to  counter  by  asking  you  a 
question.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is 
desirable  to  sell  your  newspapers? 

I  am  not  without  prejudice  in 
this  matter,  of  course,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly,  and  I  am  supported 
by  certain  readership  surveys 
which  we  make  periodically  in 
Cleveland,  that  the  sports  pages 
do  sell  the  newspapers. 

I  will  not  say  that  that  is  ideal. 
Ideally,  I  suppose,  all  of  us  ought 


Literally,  the  reading  public  eats 
it  up. 

It  is  so  important  to  us  in 
Cleveland,  that  when  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Indians  win  a  ball  game,  we 
sell  ten  thousand  more  papers  a 
day  than  when  they  lose. 

When  the  Indians  are  playing 

_ that  is  in  the  baseball  season, 

our  circulation  jumps.  Perhaps 
this  question  is  one  that  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  directors  rather  than  to 
the  editors  and  publishers  and 
managing  editors,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  make  an  invidious  com¬ 
parison  between  the  value  of  edi¬ 
torial  pages  as  sellers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  sports  pages  as  sellers 
of  newspapers.  I  am  embarrased, 
and  every  sports  editor  and  every 
sports  make-up  man  is  embarrased 
daily  by  the  clamoring  of  adver¬ 
tisers  to  get  space  on  the  sports 
page  and  clutter  up  his  pages  with 
ads  so  he  cannot  present  a  decent 
make-up,  so  my  miserable  allot¬ 
ment  of  16  columns  a  day  is  often 
spread  over  about  five  pages. 

There  may  be  clamor  on  the 
part  of  advertisers  to  get  space  on 
the  sacrosanct  editorial  page, 
which  is  by  tradition  wide  open 
and  forbidden  to  advertisers,  but 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

.Alleged  Evils 

Having  settled  that  matter,  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
alleged  evils  of  college  athletics 
and  I  would  like  to  pnt  the  word 
“evils”  in  quotation  marks. 

Perhaps  the  sports  page  should 
have  responsibility  for  them  in 
some  small  degree.  I  think  the 
degree  is  very  small.  Yes,  we  make 
heroes  out  of  the  sweating  mus¬ 
cular  young  men  who  have  figured 
in  college  athletics,  but  we  also 
have  devoted  our  space  to  the  ex¬ 
posing  of  frauds  and  the  hypocrisy 
and  the  dishonesty  that  prevails  in 
some  degree  in  college  athletics. 

The  fact  that  a  city  editor  gives 
space  to  a  good  juicy  murder  on 
page  one,  does  not  prove  that  he 
approves  or  condones  murder.  It 
means  only  that  he  recognizes  the 
fact  that  people  are  interested  in 


great  high  school  boys  and  how  to  devote  our  waking  hours  to  re-  ^  interested 


_  often  have  they  ever  amounted  to 

tlous  effect  upon  th^  youngsters  of  anything  in  college?  Often  as  not, 

they  are  flops  when  they  get  to 
college. 

Unnecessary  Buildup 
In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the 
newspapers  are  responsible  to  a 
Great  extent  for  the  All  Star 
Games,  the  All  County,  the  All 
City,  the  All  State  Games. 

They  mean  nothing  except  to 
build  up  one  individual  so  that 
every  coach  within  ten  states  is 
sitting  on  his  front  porch,  or  the 
boy  is  being  asked  to  come  to  ten 
different  schools  who  take  him 
final  semester  of 


w  nations.  It  is  necessary,  you 
^  I  know,  that  these  youngsters 
Itive  somebody  set  the  right  kind 
of  example  for  them  to  follow. 

I  think,  if  we  have  all  these 
stories  that  come  out  about  the 
Johnny  Lujaks  and  the  Bill  Dud- 
*^5.  and  the  Charley  Justices. 

have  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
ote  youth  of  our  nations. 

Omit  Dollar  Sign 
In  talking,  however,  about  these 
Particular  individuals,  I  would  sug- 

to  the  newspapers  that  they  - - - 

we  the  dollar  sign  out  of  the  away  from  his 
PWure.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any-  school  work. 
"Xly’s  business  how  much  they  or 
®yone  else  gets. 

The  only  one  who  has  any  busi- 
'**5  sticking  his  nose  in  there — 

^  I  do  not  know  if  he  has  as 
“"tch  as  he  has — is  Uncle  Sam. 


If  we  could  eliminate  those,  1 
believe  we  would  help  our  high 
school  lads. 

Another  type  of  publicity,  that 
I  believe  ought  to  be  eliminated: 
Why  glorify  these  young  men  by 


fleeting  on  the  grave  social,  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  questions  that 
confront  us,  but  we  do  not. 

This  question  of  how  important 
sports  page  space  is,  depends  to 
some  degree.  I  think,  on  geo¬ 
graphical  factors.  I  am  familiar, 
necessarily,  with  the  situation  in 
Cleveland. 

We  have  a  city  that  is  sports 
whacky,  and  particularly  baseball 
whacky.  In  the  baseball  season, 
we  sell  more  newspapers  than  we 
do  during  any  other  season. 

In  other  areas  of  the  country, 
the  football  season  is  important, 
but  I  think  a  city  which  has  a 
major  league  baseball  franchise, 
and  particularly  a  city  which  has 
one  major  league  baseball  fran¬ 
chise.  rather  than  two,  one  in  each 
of  the  major  leagues,  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  allot  too  much 
space  to  sports. 


in  all  the  basic  things  the  motives 
that  drive  us,  and  the  things  that 
consume  the  interests  of  people, 
and  athletics  certainly  range  high 
among  them. 

Ed  Danford,  sports  editor, 
Atlanta  Journal:  “Do  Sports  Pages 
Compromise  Journalistic  Integ¬ 
rity?” 

For  years  and  years,  I  have 
been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
fact  that  we  were  ourselves  the 
only  sex  of  the  newspaper  that 
was  strictly  honest,  that  was  not 
effected  in  any  way  by  the  business 
officer,  by  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Strictly  Honest 

If  the  daughter  of  the  biggest 
advertiser  got  married,  it  meant 
column  after  column,  and  picture 
after  picture  in  the  society  page. 

If  the  son  of  the  biggest  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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tiser  went  out  for  the  football 
team,  he  got  one  line,  until  he 
made  the  team. 

We  were  always  impervious,  we 
thought,  to  the  business  office,  or 
to  outside  influences  and  we  had 
a  supreme  contempt  for  the  rest 
of  the  newspaper. 

Most  sports  pages  in  the  United 
States  now,  and  in  recent  years, 
have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space 
to  schoolboy  athletics.  Now  that 
has  less  readership  than  almots 
anything  we  can  run  in  the  paper, 
and  yet,  it  encourages  those  boys 
in  what  we  believe  is  a  wholesome 
enterprise  in  competitive  sports. 

We  think  all  of  us  can  believe 
it  has  a  deflnite  effect  in  reducing 
juvenile  delinquency.  Therefore, 
we  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  and  a  lot  of  our  scarce 
page  space  to  schoolboy  athletics. 
That  is  done  from  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  we  figure. 

Now,  the  independence  of  the 
sports  page,  I  ffiought  at  first, 
would  be  unchallenged.  Rut  then 
after  all,  it  may  be  that  at  times, 
we  overlook  the  faults  and  glorify 
the  virtues  of  the  home  team, 
whatever  that  team  may  be.  We 
may  treat  them  a  little  more 
kindly  than  we  do  visiting  teams. 
Sometimes  that  happens. 

.4ccepting  Free  Rides 
Another  thing  that  1  am  quite 
sure  I  believe  supports  the  opera¬ 
tions  as  open  to  censure,  is  the 
fact  that  in  a  great  many  cases, 
we  accept  free  rides. 

Major  league  baseball  teams  are 
always  ready  to  offer  to  carry 
sports  writers  and  perhaps  their 
wives,  to  Florida,  for  spring  train¬ 
ing.  When  a  college  team  goes 
to  the  bowl,  they  usually  invite 
the  sports  editors  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  in  some  cases,  their 
wives,  to  go  along  with  them  for 
a  free  ride. 

That  is  undoubtedly  out  of  line. 
Nobody  has  ever  shown  me  why 
newspapers  should  ever  have 
passes  to  any  event. 

A  man  is  selling  entertainment. 
A  newspaper  asks  for  a  hand-out. 
Why?  It  conceivably  would  be  all 
right  for  some  sort  of  credentials 
to  be  given  to  a  working  man  or 
reporter,  or  a  photographer  to  get 
him  into  the  proper  place  to  do 
his  work,  but  there  is  really  no 
earthly  reason  why  any  passes 
should  be  given  to  newspaper  men. 

I  do  not  think  accepting  free 
transportation  to  sports  events  in 
any  way.  effects  the  covering  of 
those  events.  I  do  not  believe  that 
New  York  sports  writers  lean 
more  strongly  toward  the  Yankees 
or  the  Giants,  or  whoever  it  is, 
yet  in  principle,  that  i«  vrong. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  the 
sports  editor  of  a  newspaper  that 
shall  be  unnamed,  finally  per¬ 
suaded  the  management,  one  year, 
to  accept  no  passes,  or  free  rides. 
That  year,  the  management  spent 
several  thousands  of  dollars  in 


buying  football  tickets,  baseball 
tickets  and  paying  transportation 
charges  for  sports  writers,  going 
around  the  circuit  and  off  to  cover 
games. 

After  one  year  of  that  expense, 
management  decided  that  it  was 
not  worth  it.  After  all,  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  way  we  cov¬ 
ered  the  sports  events,  and  it  did 
seem  like  the  newspaper  was  stick¬ 
ing  out  its  neck. 

So,  that  newspaper  reverted  it 
to  the  time-honored  standard,  and 
you  can  be  sure  that  the  first  man 
in  most  cases  to  ask  for  seats  on 
the  fifty-yard  line,  is  the  editor. 

As  to  accuracy.  I  believe  our 
sports  sections  will  shape-up — 
though  this  is  entirely  fancy — 
more  accurately,  day  in  and  day 
out,  than  any  other  department 
of  the  paper. 

Expert,  Emotional 
Our  clientele  is  not  only  expert, 
but  emotional.  Our  clientele  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  our  attention 
by  letter,  or  telephone,  to  the  most 
insignificant  mistakes  or  slips  that 
you  may  imagine. 

The  sports  pages  are  really 
decent,  always.  The  whole  family 
can  read  it.  When  a  ball  player 
gets  in  a  divorce  suit  or  a  shoot¬ 
ing  scrape  over  a  girl,  which  rarely 
fiappens.  the  newspaper  depart¬ 
ment  handles  that.  That  is  usually 
our  clearing  house  for  ail  lurid 
material. 

And  then,  the  democratic  spirit 
of  the  sports  page  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Sports  are  the  last  strong¬ 
hold  of  democracy  that  we  have. 
To  get  along  in  politics,  you  have 
to  know  Joe,  and  you  have  to 
know  where  the  mink  coats  are 
coming  from,  or  can  be  procured. 

To  get  along  in  business,  very 
often  it  depends  on  who  you  know 
and  not  who  you  are,  or  how 
much  you  can  do,  but  in  sports, 
every  man  is  strictly  on  his  own, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
We  have  certain  limitations  on 
that  in  our  section,  but  they  are 
being  rapidly  obliterated. 

Walter  Lister,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin:  “Are 
Sports  Writers  Blameless  in  Sports 
Scandals?” 

I  do  not  think  sports  writers 
ought  to  bear  the  responsibility 
because  sports  writers  certainly 
are  controlled  by  management.  If 
we  wanted  to  talk  about  “Are 
sports  pages  blameless  in  sports 
scandals?”  my  considered  answer 
has  to  be  “Yes,  but  how  are  we 
going  to  stop  it?” 

There  is  the  question  of  over¬ 
emphasis.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
too  serious.  One  of  my  college 
professors  liked  to  say  that  every 
simplification  is  an  over-simplifi¬ 
cation  and  to  a  certain  extent 
every  emphasis  in  a  newspaper  is 
necessarily  an  over-emphasis,  and 
in  our  treatment  of  news  we  tend 
to  over-emphasize  the  things  that 
people  are  interested  in. 

There  is  drama  in  the  conflict 
that  sports  represents.  It  can  be 
over-done.  It  can  be  badly  over¬ 
done. 


There  is  in  sports  a  release,  an 
escape  from  the  gloom  and  the 
depression  and  the  strain  of  these 
trying  years,  and  it  is  curious  that 
mere  over-emphasis  has  not  in 
itself  apparently  led  to  sports 
scandals. 

There  has  been  more  over¬ 
emphasis  on  baseball  and  football 
through  the  years  than  there  ever 
has  been  on  basketball,  which  is 
pretty  much  a  Johnny-come-lately, 
and  yet  it  is  in  basketball  that  the 
most  flagrant  scandals  have  come 
to  light.  At  least  basketball  is  the 
only  sport  that  has  so  far  generally 
wound  up  in  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office. 

Now,  there  are  certain  prac¬ 
tices  that  I  think  we  as  newspapers 
cannot  too  carefully  defend.  By 
and  large  the  only  way  that  you 
can  bet  on  a  baseball  game,  sub¬ 
stantially,  or  on  a  football  game, 
or  on  a  basketball  game,  is  by  do¬ 
ing  it  through  a  bookmaker.  You 
can  have  a  friendly  $5  bet  with 
a  friend,  but  if  you  are  making 
a  practice  of  wagering  on  those 
sports  you  must  deal  with  a  book¬ 
maker.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  justify,  on  the 
grounds  of  reader  interest  alone, 
publishing  in  advance  the  point 
spread  on  basketball  games. 

No  Defense  for  Betting  Aids 

I  think  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
defend  publishing  every  day,  as  a 
few  papers  do,  the  odds  on  the 
baseball  games  to  be  played  that 
day.  I  think  it  can  be  contended 
that  we  are  not  too  well  justified 
in  publishing  the  point  ratings  of 
football  teams  during  a  football 
season.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
very  accurate,  but  certainly  when 
there  is  a  thirty-point  spread  be¬ 
tween  two  teams  that  are  meeting, 
it  is  an  invitation  for  a  man  who 
wants  to  wager  to  call  up  a  book¬ 
maker  and  find  out  if  the  books 
are  reflecting  that  thirty  point 
spread  or  whether  they  are  only 
making  it  seven  points. 

Of  course,  maybe  I  am  carrying 
this  too  far.  I  suppose  if  you 
wanted  to  pursue  this  line  of 
thought  right  out  the  window  we 
should  say  that  it  is  equally  bad 
to  publish  at  the  time  of  a  na¬ 
tional  election  that  Dewey  is  a  ten 
to  one  favorite  over  Truman.  The 
only  difference  there  is  that  you 
are  not  dealing,  on  national  elec¬ 
tions,  with  organized  betting. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  upon 
which  I  am  by  no  means  clear, 
but  I  do  think  it  is  the  big  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  what  we  should 
do  about  horse  racing. 

It  is  basically  illegal,  as  I  have 
said,  to  bet  on  football,  baseball, 
basketball  and  fights,  but  it  is 
entirely  legal  to  bet  on  a  horse 
race  at  the  track.  Unfortunately 
from  three  to  ten  times  as  much 
money  is  bet  away  from  the  track 
with  bookmakers,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  newspapers,  by  publishing 
entries  and  selections  and  the 
probable  odds,  stimulate  illegal 
betting  with  bookmakers.  They  are 
contributing  to  a  public  scandal, 
the  continued,  tolerated,  protected 
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existence  of  bookmaking. 

A  great  many  millions  obviourij 
go  for  the  protection  and  for  tk 
undermining  of  our  goveminea, 
our  ward  leaders  and  our  poiel  X  ^ 
force  and  the  attitude  of  all 
zens  toward  government. 

Says  Drop  Race  Results 
Now,  if  every  newspaper  were 
to  drop  publishing  racing  news  1 
do  not  believe  it  would  have  vet; 
much  effect.  However,  1  think  « 
should  recognize  the  gambliii{ 
urge  which  is  behind  that  billioi 
dollars  a  year  or  whatever  the 
figure  is  that  is  bet.  Maybe  ve 
should  try  to  legislate  horse  rac¬ 
ing  out  of  existence.  1  would  not 
be  in  favor  of  that.  I  think  «e 
would  merely  create  another  situa¬ 
tion  such  as  we  had  under  prohi¬ 
bition.  Maybe  we  should  face  the 
facts  and  legalize  it.  1  do  not  knot 
the  answer  and  I  am  suggestiuf 
none,  but  I  do  think  that  all  ol 
us  in  the  newspaper  business 
should  recognize  that  we  are  part 
and  we  are  a  continuing  and  sus¬ 
taining  part  of  a  national  situatko 
which  is  irregular  and  which  has 
grave  potential  danger. 

John  Moore,  Dayton  Journal- 
Herald:  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
sports  editors  here  discuss  whether 
or  not  they  carry  race  results  and 
entries  and  whether  they  think 
they  should. 

Mr.  Cobbledick;  Yes,  we  do. 
on  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
carry  race  results  and  entries  as 
a  matter  of  news  interest.  1  think 
that  is  justifiable;  racing  is  legal: 
and  more  than  that,  the  state  is 
a  partner  in  horse  racing  and  in 
horse  race  traffic. 

I  think  that  in  every  state  in 
the  union  where  racing  is  per¬ 
mitted  at  all  the  state  is  a  partner 
in  it.  The  state  takes  its  cut  of  the 
monies  bet  at  the  tracks. 

There  again  we  get  back  to  the 
question  we  discussed  a  fev 
minutes  ago,  whether  it  is  our 
function  to  tell  people  what  they 
should  and  should  not  read,  or  to 
publish  the  things  that  we  think 
people  want  to  read  or  that  we 
know  people  want  to  read.  There 
has  been  a  great  demand,  which 
has  reached  our  ears  directly  and 
through  our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  for  the, publication  of  race 
results  and  entries.  We  publish 
them  as  a  ma*ter  of  news  interest. 
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Editors  Pick  Ike 
As  'Most  Likely' 

Washington  —  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  named  as  the  “most 
likely”  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  straw  poll  of 
8 1  ’new.spaper  editors. 

Eisenhower  also  finished  first  m 
ASNE  balloting  on  a  second  ques¬ 
tion:  Who  is  your  personal  first 
choice?  The  vote:  Eisenhower,  31; 
Taft,  24;  Russell,  7;  Stevenson,  A'. 

The  General  received  60  votes 
for  “most  likely”  next  President, 
with  Senator  Taft  as  runner-up. 
with  13  votes. 
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Editors  Use  Reason  in 
Accepting  Rides,  Gifts 

{A  panel  of  editors  debated  "How  Much  Can  a  Free  Press  Get  for 
free  and  Still  Be  Free?"  April  19  before  the  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington.  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  was  chairman.  Members  of  the  panel  were:  Fred  W. 
Siein  Binghamton  {N.  Y.)  Press;  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
Tmes-Picayune;  Stanley  Barnett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  and  Herbert 
Com,  Washington  Star.  A  partial  transcript  of  the  discussion  follows.) 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Hotchkiss;  The  subject  as-  cally  except  his  staff  and  his 
signed  to  this  panel — “How  Much  family. 

Can  a  Free  Press  Get  for  Free  and  If  an  editor  feels  he  can  be  of 
Still  be  Free?” — is  probably  the  more  service  to  his  paper  by  speak- 
most  controversial  of  the  meeting,  ing  in  public,  joining  civic  organi- 
The  newspapers  and  newspaper-  rations  and  taking  an  active  part 
men  turn  the  spotlight  of  publicity  in  civic  and  cultural  affairs  of  his 
on  the  ethics  of  other  businessmen,  own  community,  that  is  his  own 
government  and  government  offi-  business. 

dais,  so  1  think  we  should  be  big  If  he  feels  a  junket,  publicly  or 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  take  privately  financed,  will  influence 
a  look  at  ourselves.  his  thinking  and  his  action  after 

1  imagine  Fred  Stein  of  the  the  trip,  he  should  not  take  it. 
Binghamton  Press  has  done  more  There  is  but  one  pattern  for 
to  bring  this  subject  to  the  fore  etchics  in  our  profession,  in  my 
It  the  moment  than  any  other  edi-  opinion,  and  that  is  honesty  to  our 
lor.  Briefly  he  says  newspapermen  readers,  and  this  certainly  must  be 
should  not:  Hold  political  or  quasi-  maintained.  How  we  do  it  is  our 
political  office;  Accept  committee  problem, 
membership  in  community  acti-  ‘Funds  for  Junketing' 

vities;  Become  involved  giersonally 


Mr.  Stein:  You  probably  all 


many  civic  battle;  Become  more  ^^w  those  beautiful  and  charming 
important  than  their  newspapers;  in  the  lobby  yesterday,  but  I 

Accept  passes  to  sports  events,  mo-  imagine  very  many  of  you 

lion  picture  theaters,  legitimate  j^new  exactly  what  they  were  do- 
ihnters.  circuses  or,  in  short,  take  ing.  They  were  actually  raising 
I  free  ride  on  any  vehicle;  Take  funds  for  junketing  newspapermen. 
^  at  the  expense  of  private  m-  ^  ij  obvious  to  me  that  no  news- 
(tastiy,  our  own  government,  or  paperman  should  associate  himself 


my  foreign  government. 


with  an  organization  which  may 


And  they  should^:  Pay  for  their  engender  public  controversy.  To 
own  luncheons  and  dinners  at  all  affiliate  with  such  an  organization 
nents  induing  the  exciting  must  in  the  end  destroy  his  ob- 


mgs  of  the  Rotary  Club  on  Wed 
ntsday  noon. 


jectivity  and  create  public  mistrust 
in  his  impartiality.  For  this  reason 


By  Mr.  Stein  s  standards,  I  am  j  consider  it  bad  practice  for  an 


I  part-time  sinner,  at  least. 


editor  or  newspaperman  to  hold 


'"S'®"*'®’  ^  would  not  hold  political  or  quasi-political  office, 
public  office  on  a  bet,  but  I  have  ^an  you  think  of  any  office  that 
attended  ball  games  and  other  ^  newspaperman  might  hold  that 


events  on  passes. 


would  not  impair  his  ability  to 


1  have  never  joined  any  organi-  (jeai  objectively  with  matters  in 


ations  except  a  college  fraternity, 
and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

1  have  taken  two  or  three  trips 


which  the  organization,  govern¬ 
mental  unit  or  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs  is  not  concerned? 

I  am  opposed  even  to  a  news- 


^ich  could  be  defined  as  junkets,  paperman  accepting  a  committee 
l^y  were  put  on  by  private  in-  post  on  the  Red  Cross,  the  Com- 
mstry.  So  far  I  have  escaped  the  munity  Chest,  Chamber  of  Com- 
junket  paw  of  our  present  trip-  merce,  or  whatnot.  I  believe  that 
*PPy  government.  jf  he  is  serving  on  a  committee  of 

agree  with  Mr.  Stein  that  no  this  sort  and  the  committee  be- 


■'fwspaper  man  should  ever  be¬ 
come  more  important  than  his 


comes  involved  in  a  civic  project, 
that  he  is  not  in  a  good  position 


n^aper.  The  newspaper  always  to  sit  back  and  editorialize  on  it. 


suffers  and  the  editor,  if  he 
'tally  has  it  in  the  oratory  depart- 
^tnt,  generally  ends  up  with  a 


or  if  he  is  a  reporter,  to  give  it 
objective  coverage. 

Like  government  officials,  we 


I.  ,  - - - .  —  lllllClll  VJlIlWiaiOy 

'Bh  sounding  title  in  government  sometimes  get  taking  ways.  It  starts 
'  gets^  a  choice  spot  on  television  ^vith  us  accepting  a  movie  pass  or 
w  radio,  and  some  grind  has  to  circus  pass.  Then  we  start  taking 

^  digging  the  old  sheet  out  of  boat  and  plane  rides,  either  paid 

for  by  the  taxpayer  down  the 
There  is  one  thing  to  remember,  street,  or  by  some  corporation  that 
^ever.  It  is  the  talking  editor  wants  something. 

^  becomes  known  to  the  popu-  Meanwhile,  our  staff  members 
and  makes  the  press  section  are  taking  free  rides  en  route  to 

''gularly  in  Time  magazine.  The  the  ball  games  or  otherwise. 

^nd  is  known  to  no  one  practi-  Our  people  are  even  taking  mon- 
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ey  to  write  publicity  stories.  If  it 
is  news — and  it  should  not  be  in 
our  columns  unless  it  is  news — 
then  they  should  not  be  paid  by 
any  other  organization  than  the 
newspaper  for  which  they  work. 

Although  in  years  past  I  have 
gone  on  two  junkets  myself,  I  hope 
I  have  seen  the  light;  taken  the 
veil  and  would  not  do  it  again. 

Stop,  Look,  and  Ask 

I  think  before  an  editor  par¬ 
ticipates  in  a  junket,  he  should  ask 
himself  four  questions: 

1.  Will  I  be  intruding  on  the 
best  of  newsmen  who  are  better 
informed  on  the  subject  than  I 
am? 

2.  Will  I  be  restricted  to  talking 
only  to  the  persons  to  whom  the 
sponsors  steer  me? 

3.  Could  my  paper  afford  to 
send  me  on  this  trip  by  itself? 

4.  Do  the  sponsors  have  a  mo¬ 
tive  or  axe  to  grind? 

If  he  can  truthfully  answer  no 
to  each  of  these  questions,  he  is 
entitled  to  take  the  junket. 

We  do  not  accept  tickets  except 
where  we  feel  no  obligation  is 
implied  or  expected. 

There  is  only  one  reason  a  sports 
promoter,  dress  maker  or  theater 
makes  gifts  to  a  newspaperman;  to 
purchase  good  will  or  influence. 

It  irks  me  to  see  publishers  get 
excited  about  influence  peddling  in 
government  when  the  same  thing 
goes  on  in  their  own  shops.  A 
newspaper  is  just  as  much  a  public 
trust  as  a  government  agency. 

I  sometimes  find  myself  wishing 
that  we  had  an  enforceable  news¬ 
paper  code.  The  wish  is  fathered 
by  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
now  few  papers  which  knowingly 
subscribe  to  unprincipled  practices. 
They  are  a  small  and  inept 
minority,  but  by  their  corrupt 
practices  all  newspapers  suffer. 

Mr.  Healy:  In  Fred  Stein’s 
standards,  I  have  sinned  many 
times.  I  have  held  public  office  at 
a  time  when  I  think  a  great  many 
very  fine  editors  were  holding  pub¬ 
lic  office.  I  have  taken  free  rides, 
and  I  have  accepted  civic  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  there 
is  a  rule  of  reason  which  should 
be  applied  in  all  of  these  things. 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  editor, 
or  a  reporter  should  take  a  free 
ride  for  riding’s  sake.  1  think  that 
there  have  been  rides  that  maybe 
Fred  would  regard  as  junkets — but 
that,  in  my  opinion  served  a  very 
real  purpose  and  performed  a  very 
real  good,  for  all  of  us. 

I  have  in  mind,  the  trip  the  War 
Department  sponsored  in  May, 
1945,  when  our  liberation  troops 
were  moving  across  Europe  and 
they  found  conditions  in  the  so- 
called  horror  camps  that  the  men 
on  the  ground  found  very  difficult 
to  believe. 

I  think  that  a  service  was  per¬ 
formed  to  all  of  the  people  when 
the  War  Department  assembled 
some  of  our  finest  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  and  gave  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see,  first  hand,  the 


GEORGE  B.  DOLLIVER.  editor 
of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  &  News,  checks  in  at  the 
registration  desk. 


ONE  MISSOURIAN  tells  anoth¬ 
er  ...  E.  L.  Sparks,  left,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Hannibal  Courier-Post, 
and  M.  W.  Stauffer,  publisher  of 

the  .Maryville  Daily  Forum. 

atrocities  that,  had  they  been  de¬ 
scribed  only  by  the  correspon¬ 
dents  on  the  ground,  would  not  in 
my  opinion  have  carried  the  weight 
that  they  did  when  they  were  seen 
and  described  by  these  men  from 
back  home,  who  went  over  with 
one  purpose. 

Well,  now  that  ride  was  defi¬ 
nitely  no  pleasure  trip.  Anybody 
who  has  to  go  into  a  camp  where 
the  stench  of  burning  bodies  is  still 
strong,  would  not  say  that  he  is 
out  on  a  picnic.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  way  that  that  trip  could 
have  been  made,  other  than  by 
arangement  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  were  no  commercial 
airlines  flying  into  that  area. 

The  way  I  feel  about  civic  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  free  rides,  and 
taking  theater  passes  or  permitting 
our  sports  editors  to  accept  press 
box  passes,  is  this; 

I  should  accept  it.  this  service 
or  this  gift,  unless  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  person 
making  the  gift  would  have  reason 
to  expect  some  privilege  or  unfair 
advantage  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times-Picayune. 

If  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  they 
expect  any  privilege  or  unfair  ad- 
(Continiied  on  page  150) 
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Gifts  to  Press 

continued  from  page  149 


vantage,  the  gift,  or  the  service  is 
rejected. 

I  think  that  to  go  all  the  way 
and  to  try  to  establish  a  set  of 
rules  that  you  will  not  do  certain 
things  straight  down  the  line, 
would  deprive  you  of  a  freedom 
of  choice,  which  in  my  opinion, 
would  quite  frequently  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  public. 

Neither  All  Black  or  White 

Mr.  Barnett:  I  do  not  believe 
the  matter  of  gratuities  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  community  enterprises 
by  newspapermen  is  all  black,  or 
all  white. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are,  as  Fred 
Stein  says,  some  sports  figures  who 
consider  cash  payments  to  sports 
writers  as  legitimate,  but  1  don’t 
know  any.  Perhaps  Cleveland  is 
too  pure.  Fred  holds  that  the  only 
reason  a  sports  promoter  desires  to 
make  gifts  to  newspaper  men  is  to 
purchase  good  will  and  influence. 
This  is  certainly  a  broad  statement. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  news¬ 
paper  man  should  not  accept  a 
reasonable  gift  from  a  friend  just 
because  he  happens  to  be  a  .sports 
promoter? 

Our  friend  Stein  asks  if  a  news¬ 
paper  should  allow  sports  pro¬ 
moters  to  pay  reporters’  expenses. 
Of  course  not.  I  thought  that  day 
of  free  travelling  and  liberal  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  had  long  since 
passed.  It  has  in  Cleveland. 

Acceptance  of  passes  to  sports 
events  no  doubt  is  rather  general, 
that  is,  passes  in  addition  to  work¬ 
ing  tickets.  On  acceptance  of 
working  passes,  Fred  rightly  thinks 
it  is  important  that  the  donor 
understands  he  is  entitled  to  no 
special  consideration. 

Because  admittedly  there  have 
been  many  abuses  in  the  sports 
departments,  gifts  must  be  scanned 
as  carefully  as  you  would  examine 
donations  from  politicians.  A 
sports  editor  or  writer  worth  his 
salt,  assuredly  should  know  when 
and  when  not  to  accept  gratuities. 

There  may  be  need  of  tightening 
up.  But  the  non-acceptance  of  all 
gratuities  can  become  a  fetish  and 
the  wise  executives  will  apply  the 
rule  of  reason. 

Herbert  Corn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Star:  I  cannot 
honestly  say  that  our  integrity  ever 
has  suffered  by  accepting  an  oc¬ 
casional  favor  from  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  in  the 
routine  check  of  news. 

It  seems  to  me  that  hard  and 
fast  rules  are  to  be  avoided  in  this 
business. 

We  have  gone  on  many  promo¬ 
tion  junkets  and  consideration  has 
always  been  given  as  to  whether 
legitimate  copy  to  our  readers 
might  be  obtained. 

The  degree  and  circumstances 
are  important.  Also,  where  the  an¬ 
ticipated  results  justify  the  repor¬ 
ter’s  time  and  that  becomes  very 
important  in  these  times  when 


costs  of  operation  are  great. 

We  have  never  made  a  commit¬ 
ment  or  promise,  and  I  think  the 
people  we  have  dealt  with,  know 
that  our  influence  and  news  col¬ 
umns  are  not  for  sale  on  any  basis. 

We  have  not  had  any  mink 
coats  brought  into  the  office,  but 
I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  the 
staff  members  accept  a  few  bottles 
of  whisky  at  Christmas  time.  They 
usually  tell  me  about  it.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  we  decline. 

I  suppose  every  time  we  go  to  a 
dinner  or  cocktail  party  as  guests 
of  the  people  who  expect  to  sell 
their  products  or  their  theories, 
we  are  expected  to  give  them  a 
little  more  space  or  treat  them  a 
little  more  gently.  We  do  not  look 
at  it  this  way  and  I  guess  that  is 
well  understood,  or  we  would  not 
be  invited  back  again. 

Personal  Integrity' 

We  require  that  all  members  of 
our  staff  keep  us  informed  of  out- 
of-office  jobs  which  might  concern 
the  news.  In  a  few  instances,  we 
have  given  advice,  which  they  have 
followed,  not  to  engage  in  such 
work  if  it  appeared  that  favors 
from  the  Star  might  be  sought  as 
part  of  the  bargain. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  only  one 
rule  to  follow.  Is  your  integrity 
involved? 

The  character  of  the  favor  itself 
often  resolves  this.  Obviously,  no 
one  is  offering  a  newspaper  or  a 
staff  member  a  lavish  gift  unless 
he  expects  something  in  return. 
That  writes  that  off. 

Then,  there  are  some  sources 
from  which  no  favor  of  any  kind 
should  be  accepted.  1  do  not  have 
to  classify  them.  I  think  it  was 
Bob  Considine  who  coined  the  ex¬ 
pression  “too  big  for  a  gift  and  not 
big  enough  for  a  bribe.” 

So,  I  repeat,  I  fail  to  .see  that 
we  have  surrendered  our  freedom 
in  the  slightest  by  taking  an  oc¬ 
casional  military  or  non-military 
junket  which  promises  to  furnish 
some  interesting  copy  for  our 
readers. 

I  suppose  we  were  one  of  those 
who  prostituted  ourselves  by  go¬ 
ing  on  this  tour  arranged  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  We  all 


A.  E.  Katz,  left,  project  engineer, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star,  and  James 
S.  DeLaurier,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times,  have  just  been  introduced 
to  each  other. 


QUESTION  HOUR — Following  luncheon  AP  memhers  had  a  few 
questions  for  General  Guenther — off  the  record.  Seen  here  are  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Dapping,  left,  managing  editor  of  the  .Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Advertiser,  and  Lithgow  Osborne,  vicepresideiit  of  the  .Auburn 
Publishing  Co.  Mr.  Osborne  is  a  former  ambassador  to  Norway. 


know  it  is  a  fact  that  a  good 
part  of  the  money  of  the  Cancer 
Association  is  spent  in  education 
of  the  public.  There  is  no  secret 
about  that,  so  why  shouldn’t  .some 
of  this  money  be  spent  to  take 
some  reporters  around  to  write 
some  copy  that  would  interest  the 
public.  We  all  support  the  drive. 

Being  in  Washington,  we  get 
many  invitations  to  go  on  junkets. 
We  turn  down  probably  half  of 
these  invitations.  They  are  largely 
decided  on  the  basis  of  whether 
the  trip  is  worth  the  reporter’s 
time.  Would  it  make  him  more 
familiar  with  the  work  we  expect 
him  to  do.  In  some  cases,  it  docs, 
and  in  most  ca.se.s,  it  brings  us 
some  pretty  good  copy. 

On  my  paper,  we  have  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  on  the  holding  of 
public  office.  Actually,  no  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  that  l.know  of, 
certainly  not  in  critical  positions, 
hold  public  elective  office.  We  do 
serve  without  pay  in  many  civic 
activities.  We  feel  very  sincerely 
that  this  is  a  civic  duty  which 
should  not  be  avoided.  1  do  not 
think  the  action  affects  our  ob¬ 
jectivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  think  it 
makes  us  more  cognizant  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  some  of  the  local 
problems  that  we  otherwise  would 
feel  differently  about  if  we  were 
not  on  these  committees.  I  think 
it  is  part  of  our  civic  duty  to  feel 
that  way  about  it. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa 
Tribune:  The  three  gentlemen  on 
the  panel  have  stressed  that  in 
their  opinion  this  whole  problem 
is  to  governed  by  the  rule  of 
reason  and  this  is  the  rule  that 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

As  Hollywood  has  so  often 
demonstrated,  there  arc  degrees  of 
prostitution.  There  is  a  degree  that 
adds  glamor  and  there  is  a  degree 
that  destroys  glamor. 


Those  of  us  who  went  on  these 
government  junkets  to  Europe 
were  the  working  press.  We  worked 
very  hard.  We  wrote  copy  that  we 
thought  would  interest  our  readers 
and  that  was  of  some  significance 
to  them. 

Mr.  Stein:  The  government 
paid  for  your  trip  to  Europe.  Do 
you  not  suppose  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  that  took  you  on  that 
trip  had  some  ulterior  motive?  Do 
you  not  think  that  you  could  have 
done  just  as  good  a  job  or  per¬ 
haps  a  better  job  if  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  had  paid  your  way? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  think  the  job 
could  have  been  done  exactly  as 
well  if  the  Tulsa  Tribune  paid  my 
way,  if  the  trip  had  been  set  up 
in  such  a  fashion  with  government 
auspices  so  that  we  could  have 
gotten  in  to  see  the  ambassadors, 
the  kings  and  premiers,  to  actually 
get  in  the  front  door  and  talk  to 
these  people.  That,  and  not  the 
free  transportation,  was  the  induce¬ 
ment  to  take  the  government  trip. 

Malcolm  Binoay,  Detroit  Fite 
Press:  Our  first  president,  Caspo 
Yost,  assigned  William  Allen 
to  be  a  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  Code  of  Ethics,  That 
was  thirty  years  ago.  Bill  said  that 
an  editor  should  be  a  gentleman 
with  all  that  that  word  implies.  K 
you  are  not  a  gentleman.  Bill  said 
there  is  no  book  that  can  teach 
you  to  be  one.  If  you  are  a  gentle¬ 
man  you  do  not  need  it. 

William  Allen  White  solved  t^ 
problem,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
thirty  years  ago.  If  you  are  not  a 
gentleman,  if  you  do  not  have 
those  instincts  of  noblesse  obli? 
necessary  to  editorship,  no  boot 
can  tell  you  anything  about  it- 

I  agree  with  my  good  friend 
George  Healy,  it  is  a  rule  of  rea¬ 
son  and  you  cannot  have  a  W 
elastic  conscience.  You  are  either 
a  gentleman  or  you  are  not. 
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Thees  Named 
Ad  Director; 

Other  Changes 

John  D.  Thees,  for  the  last 
four  years  retail  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
Krtising  director,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Warner  Moore,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Herald  Trib- 
uoe.  At  the  same  time  additional 
ippointmcnts  within  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  were  announced. 

Mr.  Thees  came  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1945  as  head  of  the 
department  store  advertising  staff 
lod  in  1948  was  appointed  retail 
idvertising  manager.  Prior  to  1945 
Mr.  Thees  served  for  three  years 
with  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Sew  York  World-Telegram  and 
for  13  years  with  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

It  was  also  announced  that  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Butler,  formerly  national 
advertising  manager,  will  become 
advertising  manager  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  Mr.  Butler  joined  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1933  and  has 
been,  successively,  manager  of 
financial  and  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  manager  of  national. 

James  W.  Sykes,  since  1949 
classified  display  manager,  has 
been  appointed  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  With  the  exception 
of  1943  to  1949,  during  which 
time  he  was  with  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  as  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  and  vice  president,  Mr.  Sykes 
bas  been  with  the  Herald  Tribune 
since  1928.  Appointed  resort  and 
travel  manager  in  1942  after  14 
years  with  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Mr.  Sykes  became 
classified  display  manager  on  his 
return  from  the  coast  in  1949. 

George  Barthelme,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager,  will 
become  retail  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Barthelme  came  to  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1949  after  18  years 
*ith  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

M.  Patrick  Murphy,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  resort  and  travel 
xlvertising  since  1946,  has  been 
tppointed  classified  display  mana- 
^r.  With  the  Herald  Tribune 
since  1932,  Mr.  Murphy  served  in 
the  classified,  resort  and  travel, 

Md  retail  advertising  departments 
prior  to  World  War  II.  Released 
from  active  duty  as  an  Infantry 
wptain  on  General  MacArthur’s 
stoff,  Mr.  Murphy  returned  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1946. 

Former  real  estate  display  ad- 
l^ising  manager,  Frank  J.  Ma- 

^ey,  has  been  appointed  classi-  _ _  _ _  _ _ 

htd  advertising  manager.  From  Service.  Box  3132,  Oreeniboro,  N.  b. 
'539  to  1942,  Mr.  Mahoney  was  "  y  ■ 

*tth  the  Herald  Tribune  classified,  t.Hf>PT>Tva  papvr - p - i - ^ 

estate  display,  and  resort  ad- 

'ertising  departments.  Following  printing.  Box  1635,  Kditor  &  Pub- 
service  n  rennet  rkflFirpr  lisher. _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Books — Literature _ _ 

ATTENTION  LiADIES,  America  needs 
a  “Woman  Vice-President”.  Send 
for  booklet,  25c  postpaid.  "A  Plenti¬ 
ful  Harve.st”  and  learn  the  reason. 
Clarence  Jenior.  G.  P.  O.  Box  301, 
.Sew  York.  .V.  Y. 


BATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

BITCATION8  WANTED  A  1.1.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONB 

uertioas  Line  Rate  Inaertlona  Line  Rate 

1  S.66  1  »l-gO 


BOOKS  FOUNDI  Any  author,  any  sub¬ 
ject.  Fast  service.  lx>west  prices.  Send 
wants — no  obligation.  International 
Booktiuders,  Box  3003-EP,  Beverly 
Hills,  Oalifornia. 


4  and  over  .40  4  and  over  .M 

BltnaUon  Wanted  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  52  timo  ratea. 

tn  advance.  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  18c  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  3  PM.  (After  last 
Mall). 

EDITOR  Se  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


Promotion  Services 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 
COLUMN 


A  Circulation  Builder  I  Reviews  and 
Previews  in  weekly  series.  Station 
and  Network  contacts  on  all  the  big 
shows.  3  years  television  writi^  ex¬ 
perience.  Samples.  Box  1422,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y*  BRyont  9>3052 


OFFICIAL  INSIGNIA  MATS  TO 
BOOST  YOUR  AUTO  LINAGE  1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  A  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


WILL  be  at  Roosevelt  Hotel,  N.  T. 
April  2l8t  to  24th,  inclusive.  Will 
accept  appointments  there. 

TWO  dailies  in  Million  Dollar  class. 
Each  exclusive  and  unopposed.  You 
should  invectigate  these  properties. 

W.  H.  Glover.  Ventura,  Calif. 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


OALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
.1.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California. 


COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY 
and  WEEKLY 


ificance 


FOR  31  TEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
teller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
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In  Illinois  For  Sale 


BUYER  can  get  both  papers,  consoli 
date  and  have  entire  field  to  himself. 


OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3967  Orange,  Riverside,  Calif. 


Newspaper  Services 


GROWING  farm  trade  and  industrial 
community  in  4,000-5,000  class. 

REQUIRES  $15,000  down  payment. 

LARRY  TOWE  AGENCY 

ISO-I  S.  Shore  Holland.  Mich. 


IF  YOU  ARE  MAKl.NG  THE  CH.y<OE 


Fron"  Flatbed  to  Rotary  operation  I 
can  offer  any  of  these  services;  Re- 
arranRo  your  present  equipment  for 
more  efficient  operation,  improve  the 
typographic  layout  of  your  paper,  help 
in  the  selection  of.  rebuild  and  Erect 
your  equipment.  Box  1620,  Kditor  A 
Publisher. 


MID- WEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Herman  H.  Koch 

2610  Nebraska  St.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
«"d  «n1d  without  pnhlicity. 


DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES  in  eight 
Midwest  States,  from  $9,000  to  $250,- 
000.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Syndicates — Features 


★★  PEBSONAl. 


.  .  service  hacked  with 

30  years  experience  in  the  West.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market  Street. 
.San  Friincisco  5.  California. 


TO  ALL  EDITORS  A  PUBLISHERS 

WHETHER  you  publish  in  a  large 
city  or  small  town  .  .  .  your  locality 
derives  revenue  from  the  aeronautical 
or  associated  industries.  ARE  YOU 

developing  YGUR  POTENTIALS 
PROM  THF.se  FIEDSn? 

WE  OFFER  a  weekly  (oftener  if  de¬ 
sired)  Aviation  column  that  includes 
both  general  news  AND  .  .  .  local  news 
of  your  area.  Also  feature  articles 
when  requested. 

USE  THIS  AS  A  METHOD  OF  GAIN¬ 
ING  ,\VI.\TION  ADVERTISING  AND 
SUPPORT.  Practically  everyone  is  air- 
minded  today. 

For  further  information  please  contact 
Box  1600,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER — '10,000  cir 
cu'lation.  Live  market.  Name  and  good 
will  for  sale.  No  plant.  Principals  only. 
Box  1622,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Iiiuf  and  Printing  Plants 
[>Ato  APPRAISAL  00. 
6  Church  Street 
Neiw  York,  N.  Y. 


WESTERN  mountain  state.  Chain  for 
fine  weeklies.  Gross  over  $125,000. 
Good  profit.  Well  equipped.  30%  down. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  .Vssociates.  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  .Vve.,  Los  Angeles  29.  California. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  pnrposaa. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


PnbUcatkMM  Wanted 


SMALL  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY — With 
shop  and  radio  affiliate — 'Prefer  North¬ 
ern  Ohio — or  central  states.  Box  1506, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


^praisert — Liquidate  ra 
PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Bnsineaa  Opportunities 


P.YRTNERSHJP  wanted  with  printer. 
Replies  confidential.  D.  Orntteen, 
1609  S.  Adams,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


Teletypesetter  Instruction 

TELETYPESETTER 

HOME-PRACTICE  and  Instruction 
Kits,  complete  with  fingering  chart, 
colored  keyboard  layouts,  code  break¬ 
down,  illustrated  nomenclature,  oper¬ 
ating  technique,  etc.  $2.00  postpaid. 
H.  S.  McKinley,  P.  O.  Box  325. 
Anderson,  Indiana. 


SMALL  DAILY  Publisher  who  wants 
to  keep  minority  interest  and  gialary 
yet  virtually  retire  will  be  interested 
in  sale  to  successful  publisher,  45, 
who  will  preserve  traditions  yet  bring 
new  energy  to  business.  Available  for 
discussion  during  ANPA.  Box  1301, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Notices 


LARGE  Exclusive  County  Seat  Week¬ 
ly  in  intermountain  west.  Center  big 
government  development,  rich  agricul¬ 
ture,  good  fishing,  hunting.  $45,000. 
One-third  down.  Box  1626,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Cash  For  Due  Bills 

Hotels,  RR.  Airlines,  Ships,  ate. 

G.  Firestone,  1440  Broadway,  N.  T.  0. 


14  E.  2'3rd  Street.  New-  York 
ORegon  4-3208 
Subscription  rate  1  year  $2. 

For  betterment  of  community  life, 


A  NNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Press  Ensineers 


B.  P.  WAIAiMAJi  A  OO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses,  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  S-4164,  97^  N.  Oharch  Street 
Rockford,  IllinoU 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Tmckins  Oo.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Rigi'ers  —  Haulins 
For  the  Allied  Piintinf  Trades. 

I>ismantIinK  -  Moving  •  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Elntire  Plants. 
IXMXAli  AJID  IXrnO  DISTANCE 

576  Waehington  St.,  N.  T.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4.8010 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Diemantlini^— .Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installatioms 
Service  Nationwide 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
SUnset  1-4575 


MACHT^STS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

»«26 — »1  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STlIIwell  6-0005-0090 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
a4M  S.  PUNTOLILIiO 
SLl  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
8PEOIALIZINO  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 


MAS9N-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preeeea 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  Y, 
_ Phone  spring  7-1740 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
Oo.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—moved— erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4262. 


“PRESS  DISMANTLING  AND 
ERECTING” 

Factory  Trained  Erectors 
Travel  Anywhere  A.  Kolbe 

2814  Short  St.,  Chicago  8.  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  late  style,  im¬ 
proved  with  3  McNamara  magaxine 
frames,  gas  monomelt  and  pot,  or  elec¬ 
tric  pot;  used  daily, 

GANER  LINOTYPE  CRAFTSMEN 
805  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


NINETY  PER  CENT  of  North  Carolina 
daily  newspapers  are  using  L.  A  B. 
Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  Turtles.  They 
are  sold  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  price  $68.50  to  $70.50.  The  qual¬ 
ity — none  better  on  the  market.  Write 
for  circular  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion.  L.  A  B.  Sales  Company,  Box 
560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


VANDERCOOK  full  page  proof  press, 
model  25,  excellent  condition.  Box 
1367,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  lA  26.  Intertypes  B — 0 — OSM. 
thoroughly  rebnilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  Nortk- 
•m  Machine  Works,  828  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


GET  OFF  THE  SPOT 

TELETY  PE-equipped  Hi-Speed  Inter¬ 
type.  Brand  new — still  in  crate.  Also 
multiface  perforator.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Box  1323,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REMEMBER  I  I  I 
For  best  results  . . . 
it’s 

CONSBXIUTIVE  INSERTIONS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES 

MODELS: —  32 —  31  —  30  —  27 
22  —  14  —  8  —  6 

INTERTYPES 

MODELS:  G — ^H — D — CSM— C — 

.ALL  of  the  above  machines  are  imme¬ 
diately  available  and  can  be  delivered 
either  “as  is,”  reconditioned,  or  re¬ 
built  guaranteed. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y, 
Phone  BRYANT  9-1132 


NO.  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  37,822  or 
No.  14  Linotype,  serial  25,150.  Will 
sell  the  one  you  want.  About  $2,600 
each.  Sanford  (North  Carolina)  Her¬ 
ald. 

FOR  SALE;  Good  single  keyboard 
Model  14  Linotype  serial  34134,  4 
molds,  3  main  and  1  side  magazine, 
AG  electric  pot,  motor,  feeder,  1  font 
24  pt.  Chelt.  Cond.,  1  font  36  pt. 
Chelt.  Cond.  in  side  magazine.  Re¬ 
placed  by  new  machine.  Price  $3,000. 
Dixon  Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Ill. 

REBUILT  LINOTYPE 

MODEL  8,  fan  style,  3  magazines,  gas 
or  electric  pot,  motor.  Can  be  inspect¬ 
ed  now  under  power.  A  real  bargain. 
Come  to  see  it  at  American  Printing 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  City,  RE.  2-2283. 


Photo*Eiigra7ing  Equipment 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsprint  _ 


We  Have 

Large  Tonnage 
of 

STANDARD  CANADIAN 
AND  AMERICAN 

NEWSPRINT 
in  any  size  rolls. 

Available 

for 

immediate  Shipment, 
and  for 

continuous  Deliveries 
during  1952,  directly 
from  mills. 

AT 

NEW  LOW  PRICES! 

Our  prices  have  no 
competition  considering  uniformity  and 
dependability  of  deliveries. 

Please  phone: 
ORegon  9-3870 
MR.  ALFRED  HORN 

Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co. 

18  E.  41  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Binders — Files 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


NO  .  .  . 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

does  not  have  a  iniu 
at  the  Waldorf  this  year, 

BUT . . . 

we  do 

invite  you  to  visit  our  offices  at  Sth 
Ave.  and  42nd  St.  to  discuss  you 
press  and  equipment  problems. 


Some  of  the  presses  NOW  available: 

6  Unit  Hoe  —  211^" 

4  Unit  Scott  —  22%' 

3  Unit  Hoe  —  22  %" 

40  Pg.  Hoe  Simplex 
2  Unit  Hoe  or  Scott 
24  Pg.  Hoe  Single-width — 23-9/16' 
24  Pg.  tab.  Rotogravure — 21}4' 

16  Pg.  Duplex  Tubular 
8  Pg.  Duplex  Flatbed,  AB 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


FOR  SALE:  S^age  Duplex  Flatbed; 
only  three  years  old,  being  replaced  bj 
Rotary.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Publisb*. 


JEFFERSON  BAY  CORP 

60  East  42nd  Street 

Murray  Hill  2-6757 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
at 

LOWEST  CURRENT  PRICES 


NEWSPRINT  WAJJTED 
ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  Sise.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqnin  4-8729,  N.Y. 


ONE  of  N.  Y.’a  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  db  Oo., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 


NEWISTRINT  paper  in  sheets  and 
rolls.  Very  fast  delivery  at  lowest 
prices.  Box  1417,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


FOR  LOW  PRICE 

AiND  finest  quality  newsprint.  Call 
East  West  Trading  Corporation,  79 
Wall  Street,  New  York  6,  New  York, 

I  KAnover  2-0165. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  36',  52  H,  70',  80' 
^ameter.  Box  168,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


4  GO  SS  U  NITS 

PAPER  rolls  on  each  end,  folder  in 
center,  23  9/1^’  cut-off.  AO  drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


16  PAGE  HOE  semi-eyiindiieal  press 
with  melting  pot,  casting  box,  plate 
shaver,  and  tail  cutter.  Just  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  publieher  who  has  out¬ 
grown  a  flat  bed.  The  Eureka  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Eureka,  Oalif.  During 
ANPA  Convention  contact  Don 
O’Kane,  publisher,  at  Hotel  Barclay. 

HOE  48  PAGE  preee  with  color  cylin¬ 
der,  22^"  cut-off,  can  be  used  as  82 
page,  casting  equipment,  AO  drive. 
$7,500  cash.  Box  1448,  Editor  db 
Publieher. 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press, 
2  plates  wide,  23-9/16'  sheet  cut, 
suitable  for  straight  nawapaper  or  tab¬ 
loid  work,  with  %  pg.  folder,  complete 
Stereo,  equipment  and  A.O.  Motoia. 
Available  now.  (Can  also  be  offered  ae 
a  16^age  pressL  Box  1180,  Editor  db 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — Duplex  Standard  Tubsm 
Plate  Press — ^2-1  model — originally  N 
pages  but  four  units  have  been  is 
moved  leaving  two  units  in  long  frsni 
with  folder.  Will  sell  as  eight  9*0 

gress  or  units  and  folder  separstsll’ 
ox  1509,  Elditor  Sc  Publisher. 

Stereotype _ 

WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  ^ 
Wood  Autoahaver  for  22  %  inch 
with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  AutopW* 
and  two  Wood  Autoahavers  for  23-8/w 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  ElecWt 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  Autoplate  sxd 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furssoi' 

WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Register  M*; 
chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  S'* 
Condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  I- 

COMPLETE  SET  stereotype  ms^' 
ery  suitable  for  tubalar  plate 
Priced  for  quick  removal.  Box  I#** 
Editor  db  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  April  26, 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ DbpUiy  Advertisiiis 


_  OLABSIPIED  ADVERTISING  MAN-  DISPIiAT  SAliDSMAN  experienced  in 
good  VALUEIS  —  GOOD  SAVINGS  aGER  with  linage  building  talent,  layonta,  lelUng,  aervicing  retail  ae- 

Male  or  female.  Moat  be  young,  en-  counts.  Eighty-sexen  year  old  progrea- 
m  TO  7-Ton  Hoe  Metal  Pot.  thnsiastie  with  desire  to  adrance.  Sal-  sixe  daily  in  growing  competitixe  com- 

aOOTT  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat  Roller.  onen  Write  M.  D.  Gloxer,  The  munity.  First  opening  in  ilxo  years, 

OLATBOURN  full  page  Fiat  Shaxer.  Lake.  Kaliapell,  Montana.  straight  salary,  xacation,  etc.  State 

No.  M  VANDEROOOK  Power  Proof  - - - —  experience,  age,  salary  expected.  Glxe 

Press.  _  ...  two  references  first  letter.  Jno.  Q. 

liODEL  32i5*G  VAjNDEROOOK,  al-  OPPORTUNITY  Lambert,  Natchea  Democrat,  Natches, 

most  new.  ....  .  Mississippi. 

WBSEL  heaxy  duty  electric  galley  for  young  single  draft-exempt  man  - - 

proof  press.  now  working  on  street  in  classUled  DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  number  one 

HOE  flat  and  curved  plate  routers,  dept,  of  a  large  newspaper  to  be^me  etaff  position  1-9,000  daily.  University 
OTOVED  Shavers  and  Casting  assistant  to  elaesmed  manager.  Wlw  city.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ener- 
Boxes.  managerial  wbitions.  Midwest  juty  getic  young  man  with  rounded  experi- 

HOE  double  matrix  drying  table,  of  26,000— circulation  17,000.  Selling  ence.  State  age,  references,  experience 
M  AND  48  PG.  HOE  Newspaper  administrative  ability.  Tell  na  and  salary  expected.  R.  F.  Sowers. 

Presses.  about  yourself  completely  and  salary  Morgamtown  Poet,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

.VBW  HALL  page  form  tables — also  ‘o  start.  Box  1410,  Editor  &  Pnb-  _ _ : - — 


ySW  HALL  page  form  tables — also  ^o  sti 
6  and  8  ft.  steel  Make-up  Tables.  I  Haher 


OPENING  on  good  6-man  staff  for 


■■OTRAL-  1.1.1.,  mirt.  S,.,.i  aURPORNIA  DAILY.  M  7“ 

'“I  IKK- 


(Ask  tor  current  bulletin)  ,  ••hot”  but  sound  communi^,  ^^ite  box  1648,  Editor  t  Publisher! 

mtirARiAa  trt  -h-att  .at.  climste  sunny  and  cool,  needs  two  _ 

-w  good  men  with  classified,  display  and 

110  W.  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  national  know-how.  Send  full  personal  PROFIT  SHARING  OPPORTUNITY 


(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


HOE  (Jurved  Router,  new,  for 

plitfi,  iiy,”  cut-off,  or  7/16'  plates,  r»i— .1—  >  . _ .i,. — b— .«»  —  - - -  — 

cut-off.  Adaptable  for  either  sin-  _ DIapwy  AoxCltMing  aggressive,  conscientious  man.  Top 

tie  page  or  double  truck.  Bargain.  The  fxt>frtfNOFD  disnlax  salesman  for  <-om;niission.  ^e  right  person  can  go 
Tiinei-Mirror  Company,  Los  Angeles  non  a  n  n  “  $10,000  a  year  and  grow 

53,  California.  progressive  15,000  AR.C.  Idaho  as  magssine  expands.  Furnish  full 

ftvr  TinBiA.-,  0,1/  tib  b.b».i  b. -  Opportunity  for  energetic  reli^le  details.  Box  1651,  Editor  $  Publisher. 

ONE  Duplex  25.4  Ton  metal  pot.  pump  young  man.  State  age,  experience,  ref- 

ind  spout,  equipped  with  oil  burner,  erencea,  and  salary  expected.  Adver- 
oil  pnmips  ^d  Brown  Pyrometer.  tising  Manager,  The  Post-Register, 

EN(}UIREB  AND.  NEWS  Vdiho  FaUs,  Idaho. 

ree  .  ic  igan  strong  MIDWEST  evening  and  HAVE  OPTING 

e™Hj;ced®’Tan*‘™!.d‘"u;vou“  a“d  ^ding^n“Tex«  Ok”ah^^^^^^^ 

^‘“‘OSDfGROO^EQUIPMENT  ^  pVr.  „  a  man  ^  ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  aggressively 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  class  operation  in  the  middle  brack!  t  advance  ”inen't  for*pe°s*on^Sat*  can^^u^  ^ 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Hy.  Write  Marion  H.  Seaton,  publisher, 

WANT  16  OR  84  PAGE  Duplex  Tu-  Box^  1451,  Edifor  A  ^blisher.  ‘  ®**®**’ 

Wir  PrMfl.  Wftnt  food  proM  with  A/0  - -  Looisiana. _ 

■otor  6<)aiptD60t  and  eonxploto  otoroo*  ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  MANA-  MANAGING  RDTTOR  wAnted  dailT  in 

IIP.  Editor  *  Publisher. _  thoroughly  experienced  in  a  1  Prefer  man  under  25  who  recognises 

WANTED  —  2m  cut-off  newspauer  i°a  ***'**??,?!♦  l>fi.*?B  importance  locai  pictures,  features, 

(older  for  Goss  rotary.  John  ?u™"h  \he  W  Sf  darkroom.  F.irihild,  Tele- 

b  Post  Times,  West  P.lm  Be.S!  pSheV  D^\y  ‘/sPs^^'llIiofA^’pnbll^Ser 

News  Digest,  Bok  1128,  Monroe.  1543.  Editor  *  Publisher. _ 

Louisians.  OPENING  May  5  for  news  editor; 

good  opportunity  for  young  man  on 


history  and  references.  Daily  Register, 
Mountain  View,  California. 


Available  for  -alert  Display  Advertising 
manager.  Fast  growing  2  year  old 
msgasine  in  New  York  City  needs  an 
aggressive,  conscientious  man.  Top 


ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

UNfyrrpBs  —  intertypes 

(DEPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 


WASTED  a  6  unit  press  with  two  sets  I 
doible  folders,  AO  drive.  Box  1118, 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — '20-Page  Hamilton  Storage  retail  acconnta,  both  large  and  amall. 

Cabinet.  The  man  we  aeek  must  be  cooperative 

Philadelphia  Suburban  Newspapers,  and  take  full  reeponsibility  of  this  de- 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER — Must  be  way  up;  night  side.  Write  managing 
A-1  in  layout,  copy,  and  developing  editor.  The  News-Leader,  Stannton,  Va. 


The  man  we  aeek  must  be  cooperative  POLICE  REPORTER  and  Assistant  on 
and  take  full  reeponsibility  of  this  de-  Wire  Desk.  10,000  ciroulation  after- 


Inc.  partment  on  new  publication.  State  noon  daily  in  progressive  town.  Young 

■irdmore, _ Pennsylvania  experience,  references  and  salary  ex-  staff,  good  working  conditions.  Salary 

WiwTFTi.  TT„u  . - „ - Z -  pected  in  first  letter.  depending  upon  experience.  It  interest- 

5()  B  W'*‘e  Publisher,  Daily  News  Digest,  ed  *end  full  details  to  Box  1629,  Edl- 

Of  MT/lV-"*‘;lr\l^lder.iVw-  *5'd^-  Box  1620,  Huntington.  West  Virginia,  tor  A  Pirbliaher. _ _ 

FiIWb '‘T®?.*  J-v*’  ^'‘‘‘®  advertising  MANAGER— Weekly 
»«  1618,  Editor  A  Publisher.  geeks  one-man  department.  Excellent  wniT.t 

opportunity  for  man  who  can  produce. 

Must  be  hard  worker,  real  salesman.  ?e*trils  ?kfe™cL.  IMO  FdUoi 

Contract  offered  with  base  salary  plus  1  pivii.l® ,®  ®“'®*‘ 

commissions  and  regular  salary  In-  r-noiisner. _ 

•creMBs.  Write  Frank  Adler,  Editor,  REPORTER — preferably  one  with  ex- 
i  thriving  and  long-established  Salisbury  Advertiser,  Sslisbnry,  Md.  perieuce  in  writing  travel  articles.  A 

>. « »  tt.  eopAj,  rui 

SSiSr  CS  iKS'Tdl'tppi'pffii.SS'’ 

of  age.  experience  and  references  to— Leo  .editor  A  Publisher. - 

Bing  ana/or  printing.  j  Malone,  I/ocal  Advertising  Manager,  KDITOR  for  three^eekly  group  in 

Pa-w  9 Ate  a.  T>  v  Wichita  Beacon.  Wichita.  Kansas.  Ohio.  Pawn  reporting,  photographic 

Box  1615,  Editor  A  Publisher  wavf  RFRvrAiuFvm - - TTT  ^Perience  helpful.  $75  week  and  bo- 

— — - - HAVE  PERMANpjT  positions  of  ad  p],n  ^rite  Box  1603,  Editor  A 

CImImHnn  salesmen  (3)  and  advertising  promo-  Publisher 

- - -  tion  manager  (1)  open  with  large  “  ”®  - 

•®CULA7TON  MANAGER— Experi-  Michigan  ABC  weekly  gronp  25,000  EDITOR — Men’s  Magssine 

«ic«d  and  aggressive  must  be  able  to  circulation  class,  now  in  rapid  growth.  Experience — Gtate  salary. 

•Isnlie  little  merchant  plan  on  new  These  are  exceptional  positions  for  Box  1634,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Wklication.  The  man  for  this  position  F'l^ht  men  who  -want  to  be  paid  accord-  kdITOR-REPORTER _ Hard  job  for 

*««  be  .nil  n.  log  to  results  oud  uot  limited  by  saUry.  rnaru  juo  lor 

usi..  e  '“PaOle  to  promote  and  or-  ^  ,_ii  divine  business  civic  and  all-round  newsman  on  small,  fast  grow-  1 
»mie  from  ground  np.  Challenging  onsiness  civic  and  Hudson  Valley  daily.  Bright  future 

^Portnnity  for  dependable  man.  State  /oJd  SUUof  Detroit  M.VMean  for  civic  minded  person  who  likes 
references  in  first  letter.  tord  .Station.  Detroit  19.  _Miehigan._  ^ 

Publisher,  Daily  News  Digest,  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  must  he  lisher. 

Ifi20.  Huntington.  West  Virginia,  top  notch,  able  to  layout  visuals,  and  - 

^^AGER  for  8-weekly  group  in  foritro^S'ab"e‘*mrn"  on“lVff^w\ek\‘/  EXPERIENCED  reporter  or  copy  desk 
^oid  mail  sntacrip-  ^  Publishw!  man,  age  23  to  33  for  metropolitan 

-•“Other  is  part  paid-part  free.  — - - -  morning  paper  In  Pacific  Northwest. 

~*™  11  shopping  newspaper  ready  tor  GROWING.  3-weekly  Ohio  group  needs 

“^•rsion  to  pay  plan.  $75  week  plus  salesman  who  can  write,  lay  out,  sell.  WRITE,  giving  full  details  of  experi- 
j^estsge  of  all  sales  should  net  at  and  grow  into  managerial  responsibili-  ence,  references,  salary  requirements. 

*^-500  year  for  qualified,  aggres-  ties.  $85  week  and  realistic  bonus  marital  status,  availability,  etc.,  to 
2.  ..  oiganiser-promoter-administrstor.  plan.  Write  Box  1604.  Elditor  A  Pub-  Box  1640,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
fits  Box  1605.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Ui»her. 

editor  S  publisher  for  April  26,  1952 


EDITOR — Men’s  Magssine 
Experience — Gtate  salary. 
Box  1634,  Editor  A  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


DON’T  Let  Anyone  Kid  You  About 
Cold-Process  Printing 


A  BLAOKiSMITH  Can  Do  It  After  A 
Fashion— (But  A  Craftsman  Sets  A 
Pattern  In  Speed  and  Quality  That 
Makes  Any  Letterpress  Man  Gasp 


WE’VE  Cleared  a  Little  $50,000  Plant 
In  a  Hurry  with  our  14-Year  Old  Shop- 
pe.r,  which  we  converted  over  toward 
paid  cireulstion,  plus  a  splattering  of 
commercial. 


NOW  we’re  ready  to  go  ahead  with  an 
idea  we’ve  been  working  toward  for 
the  last  ten  years— And  it  calls  for  fi¬ 
nancing  a  half-million  dollar  plant 
with  perspiration.  We’d  like  to  cut- 
you-in,  if  you’ve  got  what  it  takes,  but 
you  have  to  ‘Convince  Us  'nirongh 
Performance’. 


TOR  a  O-months’  period  we’ll  pay  you 
$75  a  week.  That’s  not  much,  but 
neither  are  you,  or  you’d  have  your 
own  deal.  We  particularly  need  com¬ 
bination  admen  and  reporters  who  can 
write  an  editorial  slant ;  honestly,  fear¬ 
lessly  and  within  the  strict  limits  of 
Texas’  libel  laws. 


WE  can  find  out  within  6-month8 
whether  you  have  what  it  takes^.  If 
you  do,  you’re  set  for  the  long-haul, 
as  much  security  as  this  insecure 
offers,  and  favorable  profits.  We  will 
accept  no  investment  capital. 

Hugh  Vaughn 
P.  O.  Box  1073 
Tyler,  Texas 


LARGE  ABC  Weekly  group  has  posi¬ 
tion  for  reporter-photographer  who 
wants  to  locate  permanently  near  D^ 
troit.  Must  have  car,  be  willing  wort 
irregul-ar  hours.  About  half  time  dark- 
room  and  lab  work,  half  ^  covering 
events  and  writing,  etc.  Big  future 
for  right  person  who  will  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Only  minimum  technical 
photo  knowledge  necessary  at  start. 
Job  can  lead  to  assistant  editorship. 
Wlrite  fully  business,  civic  and  social 
backgrounds  to  Box  4743  Bedford  Sta¬ 
tion,  Detroit  19,  Michigan. 


NEED  GOOD  General  News  Reporter. 
Write  backgronnd,  other  information. 
Publisher.  Lawton  (Oklahoma)  Oon- 
stitutiwi-Press. 


OIPPOBTUNITY  FOB  an  energetic 
newsman  on  small  Mid-western  daily. 
Want  man  who  can  handle  wire  and 
direct  news  effort.  Some  wire  experi¬ 
ence  needed,  but  ability  to  write  and 
handle  local  news  more  imporiant. 
Send  samples  of  work  with  applica¬ 
tion  and  give  full  outline.  Experience 
on  good  weekly  will  be  valued.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  1617.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — ^Yonng  woman  as  society 
editor.  Furnish  references,  experience. 
Star-<)onrier,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  7,800  edrcnla- 
tion,  has  opening  for  young  male  re¬ 
porter  or  wire  editor,  or  both,  capable 
of  serving  as  assistant  to  managing 
editor.  Future  assured  on  growing 
progressive  daily.  Give  »ge,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  required.  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Sturgis,  Michigan. 


PROFIT  SHARING  OPPORTUNITY 

AVAILABLE  for  Editor  by  Publisher 
of  a  fast-growing  2  year  old  magasine 
located  New  York  City — your  invest¬ 
ment:  hard  work,  initiative  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Unusual  opportunity  for  right 
person  with  creative  ideas.  Pnrniah 
details:  age,  experience,  education, 
references,  minimum  starting  salary 
expected.  Chance  to  grow  as  magazine 
expands.  Box  1662,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ Photo  Engravers 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  combina¬ 
tion  photo-cn(fravcr-new8  photographer 
on  weekly  newspaper.  The  Spectator, 
Joliet.  Illinois. 

Photographers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS — magazine.  Picto¬ 
rial  material  sought  by  international 
agency  for  feature  and  magazine 
stories.  Royalty  basis.  Write  Box  1&30. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

CIRCULATION  promotion  man  expe¬ 
rienced  in  newspaper  home  delixery 
to  represent  a  national  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  firm.  Trayeling  re* 
Qnired.  Good  salary  and  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Permanent  position. 
Include  full  details  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  1408,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Salesmen 


SALESMAN 

to  sell 

Goodyear  Newspaper  Supplies 
Rollers  —  blankets  —  cutting  rubbers 

Middle  West  Territory 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Co. 

31  East  Georgia  Street 
Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  36,  N.  T. 


SALESMEN — to  sell  comic  strip  fea¬ 
tures  at  your  convenience.  For  details 
Box  1220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  f7r 
church  pages.  Commission  from  $100 
to  $500  weekly.  International  Reli¬ 
gions  News  Service,  1111  Elizabeth 
'Street,  Pasadena  6.  California. 

Meduinic^l _  ; 

®  .WORKING 

rViKEMAN  and  superintendent.  Must 
pave  record  substantiating  ability  to 
direct  such  activities.  Needs  educa 
tional  and  mechanical  background  to 
develop  into  future  executive  position. 
Must  be  honest  and  always  deal  fairly 
with  employees,  at  the  tame  time  ar- 
ranging  dutiea  of  each  to  beat  produc- 
.tive  program.  Modem  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  teletypesettere  on  linecasting 
niachinw.  Address  Box  1447,  Editor 
Publisher,  stating  when  available 
and  giving  reference*  to  be  held  in 
stricteet  confidence. 

SUPERINTENDENT  for  Ohio  plant 
printing  three  weekly  newspapers  and 
job  work.  Goss  rotary,  various  job 
presses,  linos,  ludlow,  etc.,  long-estab¬ 
lished  company.  Above-average  salary 
plus  bonus  plan.  Pleasant  community. 
Box  16Q2.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED;  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR, 
experienced.  Model  14  crap  mill.  Wag¬ 
es  approximately  $.90.00  weekly.  Har¬ 
old  Merritt,  Borger  News-Herald,  Bor- 
ger,  Texas. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Linotype — Printing _ 

MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL. 
Charles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  Civilian, 
Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ AdmtnfatnitlTe _ 

PUBLISHER-BUSINESS  MANAGER. 
Top  U.S.  and  European  experience. 
Economical  operator.  Prestige  and 
pro6t  builder  with  all-department 
know-how,  including  mechanical.  At¬ 
tending  ANPA  Convention.  Box  1551, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE  for  interview  at  ANPA 
convention.  Box  1210,  Editor  h  Pub- 
Usher,  or  call  Union  4-2176. _ 

AHENTION  PUBLISHERS! 

I’M  SEEKING  A  TOUGH  JOBl 
OAN  you  or  one  of  your  key  men  use 
a  troubleshooter  I  Can  run  whole  pa¬ 
per  or  relieve  busy  executive  of  de¬ 
tails.  Fine  record  cutting  costs,  labor 
relations,  buUding  revenue.  University 
graduate.  Journalism  and  buainest  ad¬ 
ministration  plus  20  years  chain  and 
other  newspaper  operations.  Consid¬ 
ered  expert  on  mechanical  departments 
and  labor  relations.  Available  soon. 
In  New  York  for  interview.  Box  1463, 

Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER — Top  flight  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Prefer  large  Paper  or  Chain. 
Cost  reduction  expert.  Available  inter¬ 
view  ANPA  Convention.  Box  1547, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher,  or  phone  MUrray 

Hill  2-01915.  (New  York) _ 

MATURE  MAN  under  50  with  edito¬ 
rial  background  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
administrative  position.  Replies  confl- 
dential.  Box  1539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER 
READY  to  graduate  to  Irager  paper  as 
assistant  to  publisher,  M.B.A.  Harvard 
Business  School.  2  years  business  exe¬ 
cutive.  4  years  weekly  publishing. 
Editorial  award  winner.  Knows  news, 
expert  cost  analyst,  doubled  circulation 
in  two  years.  Owns  own  paper.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Veteran,  32,  $o200  minimum. 
Available  for  New  York  City  interview 
April  24  or  25.  Box  1549,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ Artists — Cartoonista _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
HIGHLY  original  and  creative.  Lead¬ 
ing  U.S.  metropolitan  newspaper  staff 
man.  Work  reprinted  nationally.  18 
years’  experience.  Personal  interview 
welcomed.  Box  1439,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CARTOONIST — desires  permanent  or 
free-lance  experienced.  Box  1608.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


This  note  is  addressed  to: 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT 

IF  a  change  is  contemplated  now  | 
or  during  the  year  1952,  please  . 
give  consideration  to  this,  my  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  position  of:  | 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

NOW  employed  by  a  large  newspa¬ 
per,  performing  a  very  succesafnl 
and  satisfactory  job.  Fully  qualified, 
competent.  Can  meet  your  require¬ 
ments  in  any  situation. 

SATISFACTION  ASSURED 

I  WILL  provide  yon  15  of  the  best 
Circulation  years  (in  volume  and 
revenue)  that  your  newspaper  conld 
expect.  Upon  my  retirement  at  ue 
55-60  you  will  have  a  versatile, 
aggressive  circulation  force  capable 
of  continuing  a  successful  operation. 

REASON  FOR  RELOCATION 

MY  interest  is  permanence,  seenri- 
ty,  appreciation  for  a  job  well  done. 
Interview  at  yonr  convenience — 
Eastern  U.S.  24  bonrs’  notice,  else¬ 
where  48  honrs.  Available  SO  days. 
Mnst  be  eonfidential.  Box  1400, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Manager 
now  employed  by  large  daily  desires 
change.  Can  organize  a  live-wire  pro- 
•iiicing  department.  Exceptional  Little 
Merchant  Plan  record.  Knows  ABO, 
Mail,  Newsstands  and  Promotion  thor¬ 
oughly.  Good  personnel  man.  25  years’ 
(of  know-how)  experience  on  only 
two  papers.  Age  45.  Family  man. 
Best  references.  Can  interview  ANPA 
Convention.  Box  1458,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AT  LIBERTY — Circulation  Man,  10 
years’  experience.  Wants  relocate  Ari¬ 
zona,  West  Texas,  California,  Florida, 
Oklahoma.  Full  details  experience,  rea¬ 
son  relocation  to  interested  parties. 
Box  1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MB.  PUBLISHER—  " 

Why  Take  Chances  t 
'THOROUGHLY  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  A  builder  of  revenue  and 
circulation.  25  years’  experience  small 
and  large  newspapers.  Box  1511,  Bdi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

I’M  NOT  LOCKING  for  SEOUKITT 
but  the  OPPORTUNITY  to  bo  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  a  newspaper  in  a 
competitive  field.  13  years’  experience 
in  competitive  areas  in  all  phases  of 
circnlation ;  district  manager,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  country  clrcolation 
manager,  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  circulation  manager 
and  circnlation  manager.  82  years  old 
and  married.  Well  versed  in  A.B.O. 
and  little  merchant  plan.  Can  give 
references  of  respected  newspaper 
men.  Am  employed  and  wonld  want  to 
give  present  employer  at  least  30  dsyi 
notice.  Box  1308,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  Business  manager  would  like 
to  return  to  the  circulation  field.  25 
years’  experience,  all  phases.  Age  46, 
prefer  West,  Midwest  or  Gonthwest. 
Available  80  days.  Write  Box  1432, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertisliig _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phaees  of  Olassifled 
Advertising.  Linage  record  as  follows: 
Gained  750,000  lines  in  1946;  In¬ 
creased  over  competitor  1,164,000 
lines  in  1947 ;  Increase  of  700,000 
lines  in  1948;  Over  400,000  lines  in¬ 
crease  in  1949.  At  present  100%  in¬ 
crease.  Available  at  once.  Best  of 
references.  Box  1334,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  seeks  com¬ 
petitive  field.  Thorough  knowledge  all 
phases  dailies.  Steady  ad  count  linage 
increase  record.  Can  interview  at  I 
ANPA.  Box  1425,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed  bat  looking  for  a  larger  paper 
in  100,000  class  or  more.  Aggressive 
prodocer.  Metropolitan  experience. 
Age  33.  Box  1468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  Clasei- 
fied  Manager.  15  years’  experience; 
age  40;  married;  capable;  $80-$90. 
Box  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MAN¬ 
AGER  or  assistant;  diversified  expe¬ 
rience  building  linage,  classifications, 
presentations,  research,  copy,  layont, 
direct  mail.  Productive  ideas,  admin¬ 
istration,  campaign  planning.  Re¬ 
sourceful.  Dependable.  Available  inter¬ 
view  ANPA.  Box  1454,  Editor  h  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERT  ADVERTISING  MAN  BBA 
&  MBA  degrees.  27  years  old.  5  years’ 
experience  secondary  medium-sized 
dailies. _  Knowledge  copy  and  layout. 
Promotional-minded,  Aggressive,  ^eks 
position  as  Display  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  on  promotional  or  competitive 
daily.  New  York  City  resident.  Will  re¬ 
locate  for  “right”  offer.  Box  1502, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS.  please  note  I  Top-flight,  special 
section  and  general  display  producer 
with  oiistanding  record  for  dependabil¬ 
ity,  seeks  similar  connection  San 
Francisco  or  vicinity.  Now  and  past  5 
years  serving  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Extensive  experience  regional  news¬ 
magazine.  College  graduate.  Commis¬ 
sion  arrangement  preferred.  Excellent 
references,  probably  known  to  you. 
Box  1631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIXJRIDIAN,  27,  M.A.  degree.  5  years 
experience.  Seeks  ad  copy,  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  in  Florida.  $5,200.  Write 

Box  1613.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

TOP  'SALESMAN,  excellent  layout 
-V-l  promotion.  Want  advancement 
anyw)iere  West  Coast,  $100  week.  Box 
■■  1614,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


CATHOLIC  AD  AND  PUBLIC 
RELATION  MAN 

MUST  make  change,  best  of  reaaoni. 
Veteiran,  age  35,  married,  3  childret. 
Presently  employed  (past  15  yeui) 
daily  with  over  100,000  circuIatioB. 
Good  detail  and  lay-out  experiesM. 
Best  of  references.  Member  Kiwaaii 
and  Fourth  Degree  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Prefer  publication  in  good  town 
with  Catholic  schools.  Salary  dependi 
on  living  conditions  and  definite  future 
offered.  I  want  to  make  just  one  more. 
Box  1621,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  AD  MAN  desires  to  returt 
to  newspaper  work.  Now  foreman  iu 
another  industry  but  unhappy  awiy 
from  newspaper.  Have  3  years  varied 
experience  in  display  work.  Ixicatioi 
secondary  to  job  future.  Best  of  refer- 
ences.  Box  1630.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG,  .VGGBi:SSIVE  Advertisint 
Salesman,  desires  permanent  positiot 
with  reliable  newspaper.  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  3,000  to  12,000  dailies. 
Box  1601.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SIX  YEARS  newspaper  display  ex¬ 
perience.  Desire  opportunity  with  fu¬ 
ture  in  agency,  distributor  or  large 
firm.  Dependable,  sober,  good  refer¬ 
ence.  Married,  32,  college.  Box  1647, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

EJMorfail 

FORMER  DAILY  and  weekly  pub 
Usher,  bored  with  greener  fieldi,  leeii 
connection  with  progreseive  weekly  or 
small  daily  in  Southweat.  Arizona  pru- 
ferred.  Can  handle  all  phaees,  inelul 
Ing  editorial,  advertising,  prodnetiou, 
job  printing.  Editorial  work  preferred 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1321,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

JOURNALISM  GRAD.  BA,  August  ’41. 
Sncceisful  wholesale  grocery  etleemu 
at  $70  week,  still  eeeking  opporte 
nity  to  break  into  Jonrnalism  Hold 
Some  experience  two  Navy  camp  pi¬ 
pers.  Draft-proof  vet,  single,  26,  eiu 
relocate.  Willing  and  eager  at  sbool 
$45  week.  Available  now.  Can  inter¬ 
view  ANPA.  Box  1335,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

FOURTH  ESTATERS — Naval  vet,  8J, 
engaged.  MA  in  Government  and  PuU- 
lic  Relations  craves  to  join  you] 
Knowledge  of  sports,  politics,  M* 
world  affair*  plus  ability  to 
readable  copy.  Can  relocate.  AvatlMi* 
interview  ANPA  convention.  Box 
1341,  Editor  &  Pnblieher. _ 

REPORTER,  31,  2X  years  daili*- 
M.S.,  Columbia  Journalism.  AviiUWu 
Jane.  Married  veteran.  Travel  MI 
where.  Can  Interview  ANPA.  Box 
1349,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. _ 

REPORTER — 33,  seeks  job  on  pr#- 
gressive  P.M.  in  pleasant,  proiperoU 
city.  9  years  on  small,  large  dailiei- 
Ronnded  experience  Inclndee  pontiw 
column.  Journalism  graduate.  Speoo 
Graphic.  Car.  Pamily.  Now  empl^N 
on  A.M.  Box  1322,  Editor  *  P**" 
lieher. _ _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
27,  presently  handling  copy  and  iM 
out  for  top  grade  trade  magaW'- 
Background:  four  years  of  newspap". 
magazine  work.  BA  degree.  Box  IdoO. 
Editor  Ss  Pablisher.  - 

REPORTER  with  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  on  Southern  daily  desires  Jo 
with  good  future.  Fast,  accurate  copy- 
good  feature  writer.  Excellent  reier- 
ences;  will  write  all  if  - 
College  grad.  Minimum  salary, 
per  week.  Have  1951  model  car,  vj 
ing  to  travel  anywhere.  Veteran,  M. 
single,  draft-exempt.  Box  1431,  Edittt 
&  Pnblisher. _ _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  ^ 

Experienced,  yonng  (81),  o*®*" 

ne-wsman  seeks  challenging  poeitiw 
with  civic-minded  newepaper.  Real  OF 
portnnity  wanted,  now  or  later,  e«  f " J 
editor  or  assietant  to  managing  ediw 
at  $125  weekly  starting  salary. 
employed  on  metropolitan  newspap*' 
as  by-lined  writer  and  coli^o**,- 
Backgronnd;  All  beats,  city  desk,  P*  ' 
itlce.  state  desk,  eporti,  pbotop*^ 
makenp.  Box  1302,  Mitor  A 
Usher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1952 


SrriJATlONS  WANTED 


iKBITIOOS  SPORTS  EDITOR  Now 
Auiitint  leeki  permonent  poit  1b 
coltefe  or  orgBnited  bMobiU  town  np 
to  50,000  popnlotion.  Prefer  Midweil. 
li  Eerlr  80't,  married,  10  yeari'  ez- 
(orience  all  editorial  eapacitiee.  Would 
eoaiider  college  iporta  publicity.  Boz 
DM,  Editor  A  Publieher. 


PORKER  OITT,  Ijoeal  reporter  back 
(ran  year  in  Korea  ac  Marine  eorre- 
ipoadeBt,  leeke  apot  after  April  10. 
jporti,  radio,  wire,  feature,  camera 
imrience.  26,  family.  Can  interriew 
i,VPA.  Boz  1843,  Editor  A  Publieher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


TO  A  PUBLISHER 
Looking  for  a 
Competent,  versatile 
Conservative  Republican 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


srruATiONS  wanted 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 


THOROUOHLY  Experienced  daily- 

weekly  newsman,  ex-publisher:  85.  editorial,  radio  expeneoce  threugho  t 
dnaft-exempt.  Seeks  Managing  Editor’s  ,*^*t’** v,»» 

Editor’s  or  Assistant’s  post,  daily,  ““ 

large  weekly,  midweat.  Knows  all  1*>^.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
phases  production  including  Compos-  i  ' 

ing  Roam.  Must  be  permanent.  Box  Pnoto  Engravers 

1619.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


\A/  P  I  T  P  R  -  ATTEOTION  M.E.’s 

^  ^  VKTi.  It  4  V  o-  •  1  .4  ,  o  SOUTHWE-ST 

\  KTER.VN,  2o.  single,  draft  proof,  2 

I  CA2<  write  any  style  ...  on  any  |  years  editorial  experience  on  metro-  sE>EKS  warm  dry  climate  for  child 
subject  .  .  .  indignantly  against  New  ;  politan  daily.  Have  4x5  Speed  Graphic,  with  rlieuntatic  fever.  Present  job  4 
Deal,  Socialism,  Our  Declining  Morals,  ear.  some  college.  Will  consider  every-  ymrs.  Now  ^heading  photo  and  en- 
MAY  1  SUGGEST:  Send  me  live  TEST  |  thing.  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher,  graving  Dept.  Daily  and  Sunday  oper- 

ussignnients.  I’ll  hammer  out  sample - - -  ation.  6  years  solid  background,  top 

editorials  and  mail  them  to  your  office  YOUNG  EX-foreign  correspondent,  references.  Rusa  Yoder,  The  Tribune, 
(or  hotel)  within  24  hours.  If  at  !  Missouri  journalism  instructor;  news-  Albert  Lea.  Minnesota. 


WRITING  IS  MT  BUSINESSI  editorials  and  niail  them  to  your  office  YtJUNG  EX-foreign  correspondent, 
il4  AWARD-wlnning  years  on  small  hotel)  within  24  hours.  If  at  Missouri  journalism  instructor;  news- 

ritT  daily.  Now  want  reporter-rewrite  .VNPA,  see  me  before  leaving  New  paper,  radio,  facsimile.  TV  news,  film 
iak  where  ability  counts.  >4,500  up.  Vork.  Write  Occupant,  Apt.  ’3-1),  310  background;  seeks  growing  editorial 
Box  1427,  Editor  k  Publisher _  I  situation;  high  earnings — now  New 


JS-YEAR-OLiD  veteran  about  to  be 
liKhsrged  presently  combat  corre- 


l-.,«st  83rd  St.,  New  York  city,  or  situation;  high  earnings — now  New 
Phone  LEhigh  5-0609  after  business  York  City;  24.  draft -exempt.  Boz 


••■"a-;:,  in"  Fxnerience  in-  KEPORTKR/WRITEK 

*  Va  Sail vn?wr  and  ill-  International  Affairs.  Draft- 

Writes  reads  conv  exempt,  diversified  experience,  inciud- 


tire  reporting.  Writes,  reads  copy; 
luniliar  with  tabloid  make-up,  photo 


ing  free-lance,  versatile  writer  U.N. 


“ting,  caption  writing.  Desirw  daily  Foreign  News.  Past  five  years  , 

hnt  anited  for  honse  ocean  U.N.  correspondent  se^icing  UjS.  and 


sorting  but  suited  for  honse  organ  corresponueni  seiwicmg  ana 

w  sisga'ine  work.  No  location  prefer-  overseas  dailies.  Desires  change  pro-  i 
Mce.  Bisadvantages:  Not  college  grad-  Kressive  daily,  magazine  or  news  serv- 

r.  not  photographer,  do  not  drive.  pa®' i' 54S"  FdifST'T  Pnb 

“d.intages:  No  military  commit-  !Pf?  ANPA.  Box  1546,  Editor  k  Pub-  | 

Dents,  ambitious,  industrious,  top 
ipsller,  grammarian.  Available  in  Ma^, 

801  1421,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


m’BRTISING  COPYWRITER,  high¬ 
ly  recommended  ability  and  character. 


lisher. 

SYNDICATED  FEATURES 
SIX  years  newswriting,  editing,  for 
daily,  radio.  Want  job  stressing  fea-  I 
tnreg,  ideas.  Boz  1500,  Editor  k  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


iiks  cub  reporting  job  anywhere.  East  BUILD  YOUR  STAFF  for  future, 
preferred.  Details  on  request.  Young  Young  (2-5  years)  newsman.  Six  years 


1612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Conscientious, 

Reiliable, 

Energetic, 

Age  31, 

Top  references ; 
Industrious, 
Versatile, 
Experienced 


Northeast 
Eiliting  or 
Writing  job; 

Starting 

Minimum  $87.50; 
-Available  two  weeks 
Notice. 


•omsn;  can  interview  ANPA.  Box 
1511,  Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

BA  6R.\D,  Vet,  Experienced  desk, 
ip(^,  college  publicity.  Box  1^45, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

CHALLENGING  OPPOR’TUNITY  de- 
ilrtd  in  creative  or  administrative 
irru  of  editorial  or  advertising  fields. 


Phutographera 


PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  opportunity 
with  progressive  dsily.  Own  camera, 
strobe,  operate  Fairchild  Engraver 
and  write.  Handle  any  assignment. 
Boz  1426,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  wsnU  permanent 
berth  on  daily  or  photo  syndicate. 
Twelve  years'  experience.  Newt, 
sports,  features.  Have  car,  equipment. 
Will  go  anywhere  in  UjS.  Bdsrried, 
draft-exempt.  Boz  1440,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

PROMISING  Photogrspher-technician- 
writer  desires  post  where  talent  and 
reliability  count.  Veteran.  Box  1507, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

PromotloD — Public  Relations 


wire  services,  major  dailies  as  deskman,  '  '  '  ■ 

news  editor,  correspondent  in  Europe.  P-  S.:  College  graduate;  three  years  I 

.S>|)eaks  French.  Currently  employed,  with  AP;  car:  Write  Box  1639.  Editor  1  WORKING  PROMOTION  MANAGER 


Seeking  editorship  small  U.  S.  daily  or  *  Publisher. 
European  assignment,  $150  weekly. 

Interview  ANPA.  Box  1610,  Editor  k  I _ _ 

Publisher. 


B.\TERPRISINO  R  E  P  O  R  T  K  R — 3 
years  all-around  experience  on  Eastern 


•WALT.VBl.E — July  28:  versatile  writ¬ 
er-reporter.  25.  B.S.  in  Journalism. 
Draft-exomiit  veteran.  Some  free 


Experience  embraces  Advertising,  Edi¬ 
torial,  Circulation  and  Public  Eventa. 
Create  copy  and  art  with  equal  facili¬ 
ty.  Excellent  employe  relations.  Now 
with  large  metropolitan  dally.  Box 
1480,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


5i.tle.  26.  B.A..  English.  Tele^sion  ^  daUy  BA  Jo^^  27.  Box  1606.  ,7nr;  anr^manXly"experTere.  B^x  - 

Production  training.  Army  PRO,  2  P.ditor  k  Publisher. _ ,.,.^3  g.  Publisher.  WOM.VN  Thoroughly  experienced  all 

y«r8  daily  and  news  service  experi-  KX-ARMY  PIO  writer,  2o,  single.  -  .  _  fields  of  publicity,  public  relations; 

television  reviewer  theatrical  Weekly,  publicity  experience.  J-Grad.  CAPABLE  ambitious  voiinir  woman  wide  contacts  in  many  fields  in  United 
veckly,  knowledge  mnsic  through  Available  immediately.  Box  1632,  Edi-  j„V, realism  -rad  wi”th  ^ome  ev’  *'••‘‘6  to  Travel.  Box  1510,  Edi- 

fi“r?ie:"A:vPA'Box'‘T52TEdito?&  ^  Publisher.  _ ^ _  ,.erienerZ'''nmjo%^  NYC^daiT  seekii  tor  &  Publisher, _ 

Pslilitlier  ’  P.X-NAV  Y  Chaplain,  wide  news  expo-  ehallenging  reporting  position  on  1  PEXPERIENOED  Newspaper  man  \ 


- - -  rience,  wants  community  work,  general  newspaper.  Box  1643 

(DPYREADER,  Reporter,  4  years  dai-  assignments  on  alert  daily.  References,  lisher. 

lis».  Degree,  draft-proof  vet,  32.  Must  .1.  M.  Crandall,  112  S.  Fulton  St.,  - - - 

be  opportunity.  Available  now.  Go  any-  Mobile.  Alabama.  !  vviii  Tatt  xe  1  tAt>  ~ 

Box  1532,  Editor  A  Publisher.  kXPERIENCED  desk  man.-  repoTITr;  > 

Tvi......  ..  technlPAl  and  sports  writer.  SI  A,  Mis- 

DBAFT-FREE,  experienced  reporter;  souri  journalism;  BS,  AVisconsin  Eco- 
Wjfle,  travel,  knows  features,  edito-  nomics ;  2J4  years  Chem.  Engr.  Top  ref- 
nzls.  Box  1544,  Editor  &  Publisher,  erences.  25^  years’  experience.  Mar- 


ehallenging  reporting  position  on  1  EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  man  want* 
newspaper.  Box  1643,  Editor  &  Pub-  position  with  large  manufacturer.  Re- 
lieher.  |  nlieq  confidential.  Boz  1540,  Editor  k 

ENGLISH  MAJOR,  married,  children,  1  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Publicity  — 


ried,  30,  veteran.  Travel  anywhere.  I  for  &  Publisher. 
.Available  now.  Box  1625,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


’25,  Veteran.  National  w-eekly  maga-  Promotional  copy  and  contact;  3  years 
ame  experience.  Radio  experience,  editorial  Public  Relations  experience: 
AVoiild  like  reporting  job  on  small  Engineering  background;  29.  single, 
daily.  Prefer  New  England  locale,  hut  H.A.  draft  exempt.  Box  1637,  Editor  k 
welcome  all  inquiriea.  Box  1641,  Edi-  Publisher. 


lor  a.  1  Iiniisner. _ PUBLICITY:  Experienced  young  puh- 

....T,  T,T  ...  '  relations  maivager,  background  of 

r  AKAAA  .A.  1  PLACES  will  come  nearer  newspaper,  magazine  staff,  correspond- 


rgh  area.  Solid  educational  back- 
ground.  Box  1633.  Editor  &  PubUsher.  MIDWESTERNER  presently  with  pub-  ' 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  A.B..  lishing  house  seeks  all-around  job  with  SvndicatCS 

draft -exempt,  now  employed  non-re-  small  progressive  daily.  Veteran.  29,  .  •  *  . ■—  1  • 

parting  capacity  large  metropolitan  journalism  graduate.  Box  1642,  Editor  MAN  EXPERIENCED  all  phases  syn- 
eity  room,  seeks  return  to  happier  &  Publisher.  dicate  operation  will  consider  change. 


WATURE,  PUBLICITY  WRITER 
THREE  years’  experience;  vet.,  28,  ground.  Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
^^bia  grad.  Box  1512,  Editor  k  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  A.B.. 

izolisher. _ _  draft -exempt,  now  employed  non-re- 

WCBNALISM  GRADUATE.  M.  8.  porting  capacity  large  metropolitan 
Cohunbia,  Veteran,  single,  26.  seeks  '’‘‘y  room,  seeks  return  to  happier 
beginning  reporter  job  on  Eastern  news-cbasing  days  on  Eastern  daily. 

Diily.  Can  interview  ANPA.  Available  Box  1627,  Editor  k  Publisher, _ 

Inns.  Box  1522,  Editor  k  Publisher.  MATURE  REPORTER,  four  years’  ex- 


with  my  friendly  style  of  travel  writ-  ing.  byline  writer  in  national  maga- 
ing.  Young,  nnassnming  editor.  Box  zines  and  syndicates,  seeks  bigger, 
1649.  Editor  k  Publisher.  career  job.  Box  1616,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


Inne.  Box  1522,  Editor  k  Publisher.  MATURE  REPORTER,  four  years’  ex-  tired  of  sloppy  heads  and  copy-read- 

V?wa  -  1  1  perience  metroipolitan  daily  magazine  ‘"ft"  Fully  experienced  daily  deskman 

irfna  and  bi  weekly.  Firm  knowledge  general  change.  Keen  judge  of  news 

I).n.  assignment,  sports,  features.  Present  values  sharp  writer,  precise  copyread- 

M  layonU  camera  news  editor  bi-weekly.  Desire  daily,  cr,  ailept  at  rewrite,  can  handle  vol- 

’ s '?>  V ; - grad.  Box  1526.  Hard  worker,  college  graduate,  capa-  "me.  Capable  of  slot  work  or  handling 
friSi  «  Publisher,  or  phone  ORegon  ),](.  g„ber,  oar.  Box  1628,  Editor  k  reportonal  staff.  Box  1646,  Editor  & 
^  <N-  Y.) _  Publisher. 


“  runiisner.  dicate  operation  will  consider  change, 

- Replies  confidential.  Boz  1538,  Editor 

MR.  MANAGING  EDITOR:  Are  you  &  Publisher, 
tired  of  sloppy  heads  and  copy-read¬ 
ing?  Fully  experienced  daily  deskman  .  . 


M  o.  news  eaiior  oi-weeicjy.  uesire  aai, 

DiinV’ Hard  worker,  college  graduate,  cat 
P**®”®  hie.  sober,  oar.  Box  1628,  Editor 

^  <N-  Y.) _  Publisher, _ 

-AEw  YORK  OITT  newsman  and  mag- 

•*>iie  editor  desires  to  relocate  outside  MORE  WRITIN’,  LESS  HEADIN’. 


'Ute.  39;  family;  home;  car.  Artist  _ 

Box  1541,  Editor  k  PnblUher.  daily” over'  sOO.OOO  circulationT''want8  paper  and  radio  background  elsewhere,  ' 

YOT  DISGRUNTLED  but  no  chance  outside  work,  in  or  out  of  sports,  seeks  news  executive  position  ANPA  convention  in  New  York.  Ez- 

advance  here.  Capable  SporU  Edi-  Veteran.  29.  BS,  6  years’  experience.  P“Pec-  Young,  aggressive,  experienced  i„  ,ji  mechanical  operations 

IL-’’  y®®r'  go  anywhere.  Box  1611,  Editor  &  *‘,*bp,f*”eads ’pictSJes  c®*‘  cecorde  and  controls.  ’^111  eon- 

"oming-eveninv  dailv  Not  in.t  snort.  Publisher.  -  makenPj^ads.  ,ider  position  a.  Assistant  to  Bu.inee. 


MORE  WRITIN’,  LESS  HEADIN’. —  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  EDITOR  in 
sports  writer-deskman  on  metropolitan  New  V  ork,  with  metropolitan  news- 


Mecbmkal 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR 

M  ECHANIOAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

NOW  employed  on  metropolitan  daily 
f200.000  eircnlation)  availablo  for  in¬ 
terview  at  ray  expense  or  daring 


^rning-evening  dsily.  Not  just  sports  Publisher. _ 

wf,  like  profession.  Go  anywho.'o.  One  Man  Office  Kditor  A  Piihlisher 

•Jf*Tsn,  28,  BS  degree.  Boz  15^,  SMALL  magazine.  Features,  rewrite.  _1 _ I _ , _ 

pTlic;tiroT7ring"  bet^eV"'futu^  SPORTS  CARTOONIST-WRITER 

®*p®’’*®"'®®  ®“  ®“Y. '»«•*  Se  28  BoxieorFdito/  -^USO  adept  at  editing,  caricaturing. 

PTeaently  employed  and  gl^  28.  Box  1609.  Editor  &  Publisher.  bot^.^ptouching,  commercial  illustra: 

««mDt  -n  ®  ®*®P  ^MALL  city  REPORTER,  29.  vet.  tion.  Samples  on  request.  College 

.  p*.  ?.®.  *®Ywb®*'®-  1548,  J5S  Journalism,  one  year  experience  trained  in  art  and  journalism.  News- 

a  Publisher. _ beats,  features,  sports  on  20.000  paper  and  mai^azine  experience.  Young, 

'ARM  AND  FEATURE  WRITER:  Pennsylvania  daily,  seeks  spot  on  small  aggressive,  original.  Consider  any  lo- 

lesrs  experience  metropolitan  daily  city  paper.  Available  NOW.  Car.  Pre-  cslity.  Call  collect.  KE  2579  or  write 

J”!  magazine.  Married,  car.  Box  1552,  fer  East,  Midwest.  Boz  1623,  Editor  k  YVayne  Barrett.  746  Grant,  Denver, 
4  Publisher.  I  Publisher.  Colorado 

editor  S.  publisher  for  April  26,  1952 


or  General  Manager  In  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  labor.  High  calibre  refer- 


Boz  7711,  Editor  k  Publieher 


paper  and  magazine  experience.  Young,  COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  foreman 
aggressive,  original.  (Jonsider  any  lo-  with  many  years’  experience  on  tubn- 
cslity.  Call  collect.  KE  2579  or  write  lar  equipment  seeks  change.  Beet  ref- 
YVayne  Barrett.  746  Grant,  Denver,  erences,  married.  Boz  1519,  Editor  k 
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^  ^pi  B  ^  ^  imately  $250,000,  he  said.  Spon- 

I  ^lll^  I  sorship  for  these  broadcasts  has 

wllwD  I  Ull%  UV  I  llll  Cy  been  okayed. 

_  _  tt  n  ^  about  50,000 

By  nODGrt  U*  Brown  square  feet  of  working  space  in 

the  wings  of  the  convention  hall 

In  one  of  the  many  interest*  information  just  as  radio  did,  re-  in  addition  to  units  on  the  floor,  in 
ing  panel  discussions  at  the  annual  suiting  in  more  circulation  and  hotels  and  other  spots  around 

meeting  of  the  American  Society  readership.  town.  He  believes  TV  coverage 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


of  Newspaper  Editors  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  research  doesn’t  bear  ^ 
out  earlier  forecasts  about  the  dire  “The 
effect  of  television  upon  newspaper  ^ 
readership  or  circulation.  This 


adership.  town.  He  believes  TV  coverage 

*  ♦  *  may  have  some  effect  on  the  pro- 

The  theme  of  this  ASNE  panel 

IS  “The  Imnact  of  TV  on  News  delegates.  Speeches  and  demon- 
^  ^  ■  ,  strations  will  probably  be  shorter, 

h.  guessed.  Ld  whV  summer 


va  VIA  VWIOMV/U*  A  AXA9  f.  1  aI-  t-  ItUVOOwU,  <UtU  WllltC  OUllllllVA 

will  be  no  news  to  readers  of  E  &  t  J  I,®?  ^  ®“$*  clothes  may  be  replaced  by  dark 

P  who  have  seen  our  stories  about  !tr»c»ino  »h  clothes  because  the  white  does  not 

various  studies  showing  the  same  mformation  during  the  ^ 

oiscusston.  ««  *  '^la  t_..A 


thing. 

However,  Ralph  Casey,  director 
of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the 


nVvTic^n  He  may  be  right,  but  in  our 

duS^xecuut  \f  N^C-T?"  »'  •»' 

hall  may  also  have  some  inlluenee 


WA  V14W  va  jvUAUailOili  at  Hall  lliaV  aidU  UavC?  9U11IC  lUIlUCllV^ 

UnivcRity  .of  Minnesota,  adds  in  the  disappearance  of  the  form- 

some  valuable  statistics  to  the  sub-  , erly  predominant  white  shirts. 

1a,-i  a  ct..ri„  — ovuvvUo  future.  He  said:  As  of  the  last  i-'f  ^ _ 


ject.  A  study  of  the  Minneapolis 


4  a  VA  uiv  iTAtiiii&o|jv/Aio  _ a*-.i  t  a*^  £  Mf.  Koop  rIso  pleaded  for 

newspapers  shows  that  ownership  i  R^*TV°  newspaper  cooperation  in  TV’s 

of  a  TV  set  may  stimulate  reading  ‘I*"®  i*  TV  stations  Imked  ^ 

of  certain  stories  rather  than  re-  |”  sources.  He  felt  that  the  ban  in 

tard  it.  (Incidentally,  we  had  a  Congress  is  “stopping  the  people 

brief  reference  to  this  study  last  ...  from  getting  full  information.’’ 

Oct.  6  in  this  space.)  Mr  TV  and  radiS  are  not  the  real  cul- 

Mr.  Casey  reported  that  while  .’  _r-Uni,i„\_  I'n’nnnthfr  fivp.  Prits  sometimes  In  coverage  of 

set  ownership  may  decrease  read-  ^’}L^  *"  another  five  Congressional  hearings,  etc.,  he 

ership  of  certain  entertainment  said,  noting  that  the  bright,  glar- 

features  in  a  newspaper,  but  by  t2?o  0(^  non  ‘“8  are  not  needed  by  TV 

no  means  all  of  them,  it  has  no  It  tnf  tn«  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  news- 

effect  at  all  on  readership  of  most  ‘spheric  network,  but  it  is  not  tw  j  p^gras. 
of  thy  nsitwr’s  rontyntc  remote  Or  fantastic”  because  U.S.  coi  ci« 


of  the  paper’s  contents.  °F  i^iasuc  pecause  u.a. 

For  the  editorial  and  feature  accepted 

section  of  the  Sunday  paper  it  was  *°  Canada,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Mexico 
found  that  reader  traffic  is  slightly  .  . 

greater  among  non-TV  owners,  .  Taylor  said  he  is  not  will- 


Wallace  Lomoe,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
which  also  owns  a  TV  station, 
said  speaking  from  experience  that 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

April  25-26  —  South  Texas 
Press  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Gunther,  San  Antonio. 

April  27-May  1— California 
Press  Association,  annual 
Spring  outing,  Ahwahnec  Ho¬ 
tel,  Yosemite  Valley,  Calif. 

April  28-30  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Spring  convention 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Rochester. 

April  30-May  2 — Association 
of  Canadian  Advertisers,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Toronto,  Canada. 

May  2-5  —  National  Press 
Photographers  Assn.,  annua! 
convention,  Galvez  Hotel,  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas. 

May  2 — New  England  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Executives 
Assn.,  Spring  meeting,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

May  4-10 — Journalism  Week, 
University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

May  7 — Overseas  Press  Club 
of  America,  annual  awards 
dinner.  Grand  Ballroom,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 

May  9-10 — Illinois  Press 
Assn.  Spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Urbana-Lincoln,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  Ill- 

May  9-10 — ^News  Executives 
Conference,  School  of  Journa¬ 
lism,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 

May  10-11 — Minnesota  iMso- 
ciated  Press,  Spring  meeting 
Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Mmn 


areaier  amonr  non  TV  ov^er^  Mr.  Taylor  said  he  is  not  will-  ‘  Hotel  ai.  raui,  ct-  rau., 

greater  among  non-iv  owners,  .  jo  sa'd  speaking  from  expenence  that  — 

but  It  IS  so  statistically  close  that  *"8  of  ynfyrtainmynt  TV  news  coverage  presents  not  so  fjt  Dicamisses 

you  can’t  generalize,  Mr.  Casey  ™  ^  X  much  a  problem  for  newspapers  as  „  D^sm^eS 

j  non-yntyrtainmpnt  matyrial  Opportunity  tO  do  a  bet-  ITU  AllGgOtiOXlS 

Interestingly,  reader  traffic  for  SnXX*  Ih?  ‘er  job  in  backgrounding,  inter-  Warren,  O.— The  Tribune  Co 

the  editorial  pages  alone— for  UrWyd  ^hy  I^ohl^m  Pretation  and  reporting.  He  noted  publishers  of  the  Warren  Tribm 

those  who  read  something  on  the  nfXewfrov^aly”  hyyJn  J  S  that  unless  the  spectator  is  a  Chronicle,  daily  except  Sunday 
page— was  higher  in  TV  homes  o7tra1n?na^mX  Th^ry^^c  trained  reporter  he  isn’t  going  to  has  been  advised  by  John  A.  Hull 

than  m  non-TV  homes,  and  it  was  differentiate  and  interpret  what  Jr.,  regional  director  of  the  NLRB 

found  that  some  editorials  get  ^  8  P  8  ,  j^g  g^«j  jljg  pages  that  he  has  dismissed  charges  filed 

more  readership  in  TV  homes.  ®X’  jy  IraK  S  hack  to  get  a  second  look.  The  last  December  against  the  com- 

Mr.  Casey’s  conclusion  was  otl^J  ™  ^  newspaper  can  do  this  for  him.  pany  by  L.  R.  Hunter,  Louis  Sip 

summarized  as:  “Whatever  TV  is  news  coverage  because  the  newspaper  ka  and  Walter  Howiler. 

doing  to  audiences  of  other  media  Turning  tojhe  other  side  of  i*e  investigation 


doing  to  audiences  ot  ottier  media  ‘  reader  may  have  seen  the  event  Mr.  HuU  said  his  mvestigation 

It  IS  affecting  readers  of  news-  ’  y^^-,  T^^,  Xu,?  ylyT^  being  reported  in  the  paper,  bet-  disclosed  that  the  charges  were 

papers  little  or  not  at  all.”  He  ,  harHiv  hy^ifyn  Kv  nthyr  nnd  more  accurate  reporting  not  supported  by  the  evidence, 

stated  that  the  Minneapolis  study  enn  h^dly  be  beaten  by  other  ^  nggjjed.  The  charges  alleged  that  the  coin- 

showed:  t^ain'yH  ill*  fhyXrt^nrrytv^fnw^hy  Lomoe  considers  television  pany  had  discharged  Mr.  Sipka 

1.  TV  set  ownership  is  spread  *^,^X^yl,yrlnny  ^thyl  wlXy^  news  as  “highlight”  coverage.  He  and  Mr.  HowUer  and  discrimmat- 

through  every  segment  of  the  pop-  Jn  has  found  that  in  big  events  where  ed  against  Mr.  Hunter  becaiw 

ulation— there  is  no  difference  in  t  •  Tf  ^  ^  2  TV  “goes  all  out”  newspaper  read-  their  membership  in  the  ITU. 

economic  status.  *lhy  crs  go  back  to  their  papers  for  The  company  had  denied  the 

2.  Radio  and  movie  participa-  catching  the  significant  and  by-  charges, 

tion  is  decreasing  but  newspaper  P^sing^  the  ^  insignificant  ^move- 

and  magazine  reading  time  is  only  ments  in  such  coverage.  Trained  ^ 

slightly  less  than  it  was — almost  reporters  and  interpreters  will  be  ^ 

holding  its  own.  •  needed,  supposedly,  to  help  the  W 


holding  its  own.  •  neeaea,  supposeaiy,  to  neip  me 

3.  Reading  time  decreases  less  public  get  the  most  out  of  TV 
for  morning  newspapers  than  for  coverage  of  big  events. 

evening  newspapers  in  TV  homes.  .^r.  Taylor  concluded  his  talk 

4.  Newspaper  circulations  con-  with  an  appeal  to  the  editors  to 

tinue  to  increase.  hack  TV  in  its  fight  for  the  right 


5.  TV  owners  of  more  than  one  ‘o  cover  any  news  event  covered 
year  spend  more  time  with  news-  hv  other  media.  He  said  that  the 
papers  and  magazines  than  owners  issue  of  freedom  of  the  press  is 


of  less  than  one  year.  “ow  the  issue  of  freedom  of  news 

This  last  point  is  highly  signifi-  TV  should  not  be  excluded, 
cant  and  bears  out  a  contention  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

voiced  many  times  by  E  &  P.  The  Ted  Koop  of  the  CBS  Wash- 
novelty  of  TV  is  a  threat  to  news-  ington  bureau  told  of  plans  for 
papers  at  first  but  after  the  initial  TV  coverage  of  the  political  con- 
appeal  and  glamour  wears  off  it  ventions.  The  “pool”  arrangement 
disappears.  In  fact,  there  is  some  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  will 
evidence  that  television  may  whet  require  the  operation  of  8  cameras 
the  appetite  of  the  public  for  more  and  100  men  and  will  cost  approx- 
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Speed  is  built  into  a  machine^  right  from  the  start! 


The  Slo-Mo-Shun  IV  shown  here  holds  the  world’s  speed  boat  record 
of  160  m.p.h.  Speed  such  as  this  must  be  designed  in,  from  the  lines 
of  the  bow  to  the  pitch  of  the  propeller. 

Speed  in  a  composing  machine  and  the  ability  to  stand  up  under 
high-speed  round-the-clock  production  call  for  the  same  thorough 
consideration  of  every  mechanical  and  structural  detail.  It  took 
painstaking  basic  planning  to  produce  the  Linotype  Comet,  the 
machine  whose  speed  was  built  in,  from  the  very  beginning! 

Linotype’s  belief  that  only  in  this  way  could  a  really  fast  machine 
be  perfected  has  been  amply  substantiated  by  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  publishers  during  more  than  fourteen  months  of  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Comet  has  won  its  overwhelming  popularity  through 
proved  performance- sustained  speeds  up  to  12  lines  a  minute  to 
meet  all  local  requirements,  operating  simplicity,  and  maintenance 
economy!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street. 
Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto. 


BLUE  STREAK  COMET 


Unot^p^  Spartan  and  Corona  FamUiot 
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SURVEYS:  Special  cross-section  market  surveys 
are  available  to  advertisers. 


TIE-INS:  A  highly  trained  sales  staff  works  to 
get  tie-ins  with  the  trade. 

ROUTE  LISTS:  The  Fort  Worth  Press  provides 
salesmen  with  route  lists  of  local  stores. 

MAILINGS:  The  Merchandising-Service  Depart¬ 
ment  keeps  all  the  trade  advised  of  major 
advertising  schedules. 

PUBLICITY:  Through  the  columns  of  our  Food 
Section,  publicity  is  given  newsworthy  items. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  The  Merchandising-Service 
Department  renders  many  special  services  not 
included  above. 

NOTE :  Our  co-operative  services  are  flexible  and 
each  operation  gets  individual  attention. 


The  merchandising  services  of  The 
Fort  Worth  Press  are  famous  in 
this  great  and  growing  Southwestern 
Market.  You’ll  find  an  able  staff  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  help  you  with  advance 
mailings,  tie-in  advertising,  publicity, 
and  all  the  other  important  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  that  mean  greater 
sales  .  .  .  greater  profits  ...  for  you! 

To  be  No.  1  in  sales  .  .  .  you  need 
the  No.  1  Retail  Food  Medium*! 
Which  means  that .  .  . 

IF  YOU  SELL  FOOD  IN  FORT  WOR 
YOU  NEED  THE  FORT  WORTH  PR 


•Media  Records 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  World-T»l»gnm  t  Th«  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Pnu 

PITTSBURGH . Pnu 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nm 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timu 


COLUMBUS . Citizm 

ONONNATI . Poi« 

KENTUCKY . Pof 

Covington  ndrlion.  Cincinnati  Pos* 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nnwi-Swihnn 


Oanarol  Advartliing  Dapartmant,  RBO  Pork  Avanua.  Naw  Yark  City 


DENVER . RocLy  Mfn.  N«w< 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott  Honrid 

MEMPHIS . Pnu-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commercial  Appool 
WASHINGTON . Now, 


EVANSVILLE . Pr<Mi 

HOUSTON . Prrn 

FORT  WORTH . Pnu 

ALBUQUERQUE . TriUn 

EL  PASO . HonU  P  d 


Chkaga  San  Francisco  OatraH  Cincinnati  Phlladalphia  Dali 
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